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PART I. 
THE NARRATOR BEGINS THE STORY. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Coo-EE ! " 

A low, hoarse cry for help went out, so strained, so guttural and 
inhuman in sound, that it blended naturally with the wild howling 
of the dingoes in the scrub, and became indistinguishable from it in 
the ears of the one white man who might have sent an answering 
call. 

It was night in the Australian bush. Could that one man's eyes 
have pierced the maze of gum-trees and the dense wall of vine 
scrub, they would have discovered no faintest sign of humanity 
within the horizon circle. Forward in the dim distance, stretched 
the trackless arid waste, with its aisles and vistas of mottled euca- 
lyptus stems and its mysterious network of shadows all faint and 
blurred, so that a little way off it was impossible to tell which was 
form and which was shadow. Behind and to the right that low, 
<l^k wall abutting in curves and angles and showing a gentle up- 
ward slant, behind which the watcher knew lay the range of mount- 
ains dividing the coast tract from the, in this northern region, unex- 
plored interior; and, beyond the mountains, there lay — the unknown, 
^e possible. 

In all this vast solitude there was but one tiny camp-fire. It 
^as more lonely than the desert, more desolate than the ocean. 
Northward was the wilderness, peopled only by Myall (sax^.^'^ 
Wacks. Southward, the last shepherd's hut, tVie \ast ou\\^\xv^ ^^^ 
^^ station, had been long left behind. 
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Straight overhead, in the dark clear blue, Orion shone ; and there 
was Aldebaran — the glittering A — and, lower down, the curve of 
the Scorpion and the brilliant pointers of the Southern Cross. Close 
round the watcher rose the sparse forest of tall lanky tree-trunks, 
some white and scaly and spectral looking, others rough and brown, 
with the red gum oozing from their almost leafless branches, and 
dropping in stalactites which, catching the flickering glow of the 
fire, had the appearance of congealed blood. A young moon, slowly 
mounting from the west, threw all those fantastic shadows on the 
parched ground, bare except for stunted tussocks of rank grass, and 
scattered twig^ and fallen log^. A clump of the curious grass-tree, 
which only grows in barren country, stood near, looking like a group 
of sentries. Their thick, rough stems bulged out at the middle, and 
each supported a jaggled plume, from the center of which a great 
brown spear rose to the height of four or five feet. Two or three 
gigantic ant-heaps of pale brown clay, behind which a man standing 
erect could almost have hidden, gave an odd ghostly touch to the 
wild scene. A rolling ridge sloped very gently down to the im« 
mense plain ; and it was the crest of the ridge that was irregularly 
outlined by the dense scrub of vine and brigalow, from which came 
the unearthly wail of the dingoes, or native dogs, rising in ferocious 
crescendo and dying down in melancholy dissonance — ^a sound that 
might well strike terror into the heart of a lonely traveler. 

But Richard Ransom was used to camping out, and the howl of 
the native dogs had been for many years a frequent accompaniment 
to his dreams. He was glad to hear the sound of the dingoes. It 
put hope into his heart, for it told him that there must be a water- 
hole or a creek somewhere, at no very great distance. It was a 
waking dream in which he was indulging now, as he sat smoking 
his pipe, with his back against a young gum-tree. He watched the 
fire eat slowly into the heart of a big iron-bark log. He had felt 
pretty safe in lighting a fire to-night — it was the first time for sev- 
eral days ; but for some time he had seen no signs of natives lurking 
about. The log might bum all night, and so he might save his 
supply of matches. He had eaten his evening meal — damper and a 
hard junk of wallabi flesh, the remains of which lay on a piece of 
freshly skinned bark beside him. His billy of tea, barely quarter 
full, for the store of water had been hoarded in these last days, was 
warming, not wasting itself simmering, ^wsl OM\s\d^ the embers. 
^is gvn lay within reach; and he bad aixatv^ed a \i^d >«\\55v\v\^ 
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blankets, his swag for a pillow, and his saddle tilted to form a bol- 
ster. The hobbles of his two horses clanked with a monotonous 
sound as the beasts browsed on the dry grass at the foot of the 
ridge, uttering every now and then a piteous kind of whinny, as if 
they were ill-satisfied with their fare. 

Richard Ransom was thinking that he had gone two days now 
without finding any water, and that the ridge upon which he had 
come that evening was a hopeful sign, and that if he followed it he 
must strike upon a gully which would lead to some watercourse. 
At any rate, he had got away from the dreary plains, and if his 
horses only held out he must soon get into the mountains and be 
out of danger of death by thirst. There were certain indications 
that made him believe he was nearing his £1 Dorado. For he had 
the gold fever upon him, this man. He had come in search of £1 
Dorado, and he meant to reach it or to die in the attempt. His 
two mates, contented with a claim nearer civilization which prom- 
ised a moderate yield of gold, had dropped off from him, but he had 
pushed on. £1 Dorado was further yet. There was a legend 
brought down by the blacks, and handed on from one white man 
to another, that gold was to be found in great quantities in a cer- 
tain spot in the unexplored country beyond the plains and across 
the Binbian Mountains. Gold had been found on the other side of 
a spur of hills leading from the great range a little further to the 
south, and this was accepted as the foundation for the legend. But 
Ransom believed otherwise. Those hills were not the Binbian 
Mountains ; it was the Binbian Mountains that he had bound him- 
self to cross. 

He seemed to see his goal ahead. To-morrow he felt certain 
that he should come upon water. He was not afraid of the blacks 
whom he might expect to fall in with when he had left behind these 
sandy, sun-baked plains. He had his gun and revolver and plenty 
of ammunition ; and he knew their ways, and had no intention of 
letting them stalk his camp and spear him sleeping. Oh, if he had 
but a good mate to share the watch, or even a black tracker from 
the more civilized south upon whom he could depend as a scout ! 

Still perhaps in many respects he was better alone, granting the 
risks of fever, want of water, attacks from hostile natives. He 
liked the idea of owing nothing to any man, of conquering fate 
single-handed His heart rose with the mlox\ca\\oxv ol '^oxiSJcv, ciV 
^^, of keen vitality, and of intense faith m himseVl, Wt v^^^ V^- 
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lowing his star. Yes, he felt certain that destiny was leading him. 
He was not intended to grub along — so he phrased it — inspecting 
telegraph wires and poles. His vigorous manhood was not to waste 
itself in the crude hard life of the Australian wilds. Faust craved 
for youth; Richard Ransom craved for riches. Not with mere 
vulgar avarice, but with the eager, passionate yearning of a nature 
rich in the capacity for enjoyment, full of ambition, thrilled with the 
longing to have the best which the world could give him. He had 
long ago decided within himself that the best was only to be had in 
an old civilization, and that such experience as he wished for could 
only be bought with gold. To him, gold represented the key to a 
world from which, in his present condition, he was shut out as com- 
pletely as though it had been heaven itself. Not the world of 
adventure — that was within his reach now. Not the world of 
vicious pleasure. He was as true, as pure, as honest-hearted a 
youth as ever Nature nursed. His instincts were chivalrous, and 
his aspirations were not ignoble. The world he wanted to enter 
was the world of romance, of poetry, of fair and high-minded 
women — such women as heroines were made of ; and these were 
the only ones for whom he had yearning — ^the world of great men ; 
the world which was written of in history and consecrated by tradi- 
tion. This was the wonderful world of which he had read and 
dreamed. He had even theorized upon the mending of its vexed 
problems after the fashion of imaginative provincial boys whose 
knowledge comes from reading. He had fancied that if he had but 
money enough, he might do something toward brightening its dark 
places. He had thought of how he would travel and study; of 
how he would go into Parliament in England ; of how he would 
buy an estate and work it upon improved socialistic principles ; of 
how he would befriend the poor, and be the good genius of those 
who were ambitious and struggling ; and then of how he would 
love the one gracious and ideal woman, and of how he would 
marry her, if she would descend to him from her " chief dome." 
. , . The phrase came to him. And — Ah ! there is no telling of 
all the dreams and the visions that flitted through Rick Ransom^s 
brain. 

" Coo-ee ! " 

That harsh agonized cry sounded again; this time above the 
night sounds, for it was nearer. "Ransom, all otv the alert now, 
started up and seized his gun. He glided Tap\d\^ vnXjo. V\\fe ^^<;s4) 
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of a neighboring g^m-tree — ^with the glow of the firelight upon 
him, he would have made an easy mark for a black's spear. In an 
instant, however, it occurred to him that a black fellow would not 
coo-€e in that way ; and, besides, he need have no fear — ^they never 
attacked when there was moonlight. He waited for the call to be 
repeated. It came once more — a hoarse, strugg^g groan brought 
out with difficulty, as though the throat were parched and the 
tongue swollen. Ransom knew the sort of sound. He had heard 
it out in the plains. Once in extremity, he himself had given utter- 
ance to just such strange coo-Ses. The man who called him was 
djdng of thirst. 

•• Here, mate ! " he cried out cheerily. " Pluck up. Tm coming 
to you." 

" Water ! " moaned the voice, as if from the ground, " water, for 
God's sake!" 

The voice was quite close now. It seemed to come from be- 
tween the camp and the dark line of brigalow-trees. Ransom 
peered about. But sound has an odd way of shifting in the bush. 
The next impatient groan drew him down below the camp, and he 
had to turn again, and then he darted along the side of the ridge to 
an outljring clump of stunted gidia-trees. There, dragging itself 
along, half crawling, half walking, he saw the bowed form of a man, 
which, shaggy, shrunken, discolored, and bent as it was, seemed 
rather to resemble that of an orang-outang. 

Ransom ran to the creature, seized it by the arms, and support- 
ed it in a standing posture. The Crimean shirt, tattered and rotted 
by frequent soaking with perspiration, almost gave way at his grasp. 
He saw in the moonlight an embrowned emaciated face, shriveled 
into a mummyish appearance, the lower part of which was covered 
with a thick growth of coarse, unkempt black hair. The eyes were 
bloodshot and protruding. The blackened lips fell apart, and the 
purple, swollen tongue hung out from beneath them like that of a 
panting dog. It was impossible, in his present state, to imagine 
what the man might be under ordinary conditions. The young 
bushman, with his firmly knit, athletic form, his noble head, and his 
refined, vigorous face, with its silky golden beard and its bright 
smile, looked, as he forced his way through the shrubs, like a radiant 
god coming to the deliverance of some bestialized omIc^X., 

•*Vfskterl" again ejaculated the lost man; atvd \Vv«\ \v"t ^^^^^ 
with an immense eSort, his voice bKakmg In tVie raXAfe ^\^tf3cv \o& 
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dry throat made, " I have not had a drop for three days. For the 
love of God, g^ve me something to drink ! " 

" You shall have it/' said Ransom, " though IVe little enough to 
spare just now. Come along, mate. Take heart ; you are all right 
now." 

Still holding the man by the arm, he half led, half carried him 
to the camp. He put him down on the blanket which was spread 
out for a bed, and gave him the billy of tea that had been standing 
among the embers. " That's much better for you than plain wa- 
ter," he said. 

The man drank it off in a gulp. It is marvelous the change 
which one draught of liquid can make in a thirsting man. His eyes 
seemed to lose their terrible strained look, and already his face to 
fill out It was pitiful to see him suck his tongue; but now his 
mouth looked less like that of an animal. He held out the biUy 
again ; then seemed to force upon his mind the necessity for self- 
restraint, and drew it back. He looked wildly round, his gaze 
piercing the shadows and the darkness. " I thought I heard the 
sound of running water," he said. " It isn't possible." 

" No," replied Ransom. " There's no water of any kind near 
here. I haven't seen any for forty-eight hours." 

The man's eyes fell upon the wallabi steak and the damper. 
He clutched the food, tearing it apart with his fingers. Ransom 
opened his swag and gave him some more that he had covered up 
in readiness for the morrow. The man ate this also greedily. " I 
want some more water," he said. " I could drink a river dry." 

Ransom went to the water-bag, which he had buried in the 
ground to its neck and covered with leaves. Alas ! it was flabby 
and fiat, not more than half full. With economy it might provide 
a drop for the horses and leave enough for himself for a day and a 
half longer. He paused for a moment, while the man, who had left 
off devouring the steak, watched him and made a movement as if 
he would seize the bag. Ransom put out his arm authoritatively. 
" You stop still," he said ; " I shall give you just as much as I can 
spare, and no more." 

He poured some out into a pannikin, and then, taking a flask 

from his pouch, added a dash of brandy and handed it to his strange 

gwtsX. The sight and smell of the spirit seemed to have upon the 

man something of tht effect that the dgVit axvd smtll of blood have 

upon a ferodaus btast A curious eager ^sxt, caxcit *m\a >k» ^^. 
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He raised the pannikin to his lips swiftly, yet with the utmost care 
not to spill a drop. As he tasted it he uttered a sort of savage 
grunt of satisfaction. Then something seemed to strike him, and 
he lowered the pannikin again in angry self-denial. His hesitation, 
which puzzled Ransom, was only for a moment. Once more he 
lifted the pannikin and slowly drank the liquid — not as he had 
swallowed the tea, but pausing between the sips in an evident in- 
tensity of enjoyment. The dram seemed life-giving. His face 
grew larger ; he straightened himself ; his chest expanded, his skin 
smoothened. He was no longer an animal; he became a man. 
He raised his hand and pushed the matted hair from his forehead 
and drew a deep breath, throwing back his head, as if it were a 
breath of ease and freedom. Ransom saw that there was about 
him a kind of rough comeliness. Something of emotion passed 
over the outcast's features, rendering them more human and sym*- 
pathetic. 

" You're better now ? " said Ransom. 

" Yes," said the other, gruffly ; " I'm right now." 

There was silence. Ransom was burying the water*>bag again. 
Presently he said : " We can yam now. Would you like a pipe ? 
Baccy isn't as short as water, luckily. Let us hear how you got 
into this mess, and what has become of your horse. I suppose you 
had one ? " 

The man did not answer at once. When he spoke it was not to 
tell his tale. " Grog is better tasting than snake's blood," he said, 
with an odd, g^m laugh ; " but it's worse than snake's poison to 
many a man. I killed a black snake a while ago and ate it raw. 
I'd nothing to make a fire with. I was sorry it hadn't bitten me 
and made an end of me." 

"Oh, come," said Ransom, cheerily; "you shouldn't say that 
now that you are safe in camp. I'm not sorry, anyhow. A fellow 
feels precious lonely out in the bush like this, with the chances of 
blacks being round him, and the knowledge that no one would be 
any the wiser if his bones rotted away under a g^m-tree. Just when 
I heard your coo-€e I was thinking that I'd give a good deal for the 
sight of a white face." 

The man bent forward and looked at Ransom intently, as the 
young fellow sat with his head bent, cutting up a fig o( tob^.cc^'w^ 
his clasp-kwi/c. The stranger seemed to be exam\n\Tvg\i\slaKfcv«^2^ 
a view to ascertaining his character and present seiiXimen\&— ^^^ 
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view to discovering whether he were worthy of confidence. In the 
desolation of the,bush, a man gets quickly to the heart of things, and 
confidence is a matter of seconds. Ransom looked up and caught 
the scrutinizing gaze. He, too, looked sharply at his companion for 
a moment or two ; and he, too, formed his judgment. He decided 
that the man was genuine, and that he was to be trusted. As 
quickly and intuitively, he decided also that the man was or had 
been an outcast from society, and was on his g^ard. 

" You needn't be afraid of me," he said, abruptly. 

" Ah I " returned the man. " I see ! You have taken my meas- 
ure." 

And then there was silence again. 

" It's not a bad one, mate," said Ransom. " If you'll tell me 
your story squarely, I'll tell you mine. As far as I know, there isn't 
another white man within a hundred miles of us, and if you haven't 
got a horse of your own, it would be as good as leaving you to die 
not to give you my second one. We can manage the pack between 
us. My conscience wouldn't let me leave you here when I start to- 
morrow. I'd be expecting your ghost to haunt me. You can look 
at it in that way if you like." 

" What do you mean ? " said the man. " You are by yourself, 
then ? " 

" I left my mates a week ago," returned Ransom. ** I'm as 
much by myself as you are ; and who knows but what, if we don't 
come upon water, we may both be in the same plight before many 
days that you were an hour ago ? There's no water behind me for 
a long two days' journey on horseback, as far as I know ; so you 
may judge of your chances, if you are thinking of making for the 
settled country. I mean to go on. You had better take my offer 
and go with me." 

" Stop a moment," said the man. He seemed to be thinking 
over what Ransom had said ; and all the time he looked at Ransom. 
Suddenly he lifted up the pannikin and drained the last drop ; then 
as suddenly dashed it to the ground with a muttered exclamation. 
" Look here," he said. ** I want to know — Did you ever in your life 
make a solemn oath to yourself, staking everything there was in life 
for you, upon the keeping of it ? " 

''I?" said Ransom, surprised. "Well, I have made a sort of 
oath to myself that I mean to keep. BuX \ eaxv\ sa?} \V«1 It is quite 
^e same as that" 
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" Listen/' said the man, striking his fist upon the ground, and 
making the empty pannikin and the half-burned twigs on the edge 
of the fire jump, so energetic was the movement. " I made just 
such an oath as I've told you of, and I've broken it to-night. I 
swore that my lips should never know the taste of grog again, so 
help me God, if I was spared to become an honest man. So help 
me God, it is my wish and determination to be an honest man and 
a sober man. And I've broken my oath to-night." 

Ransom looked at the fellow with an expression of wonder and 
pity. " You've been a drunkard, then, mate? " 

** Yes," rejoined the other, doggedly. " I have been a dnmkard, 
and I've been worse. I've been a coward and a bully, for I've ill- 
treated a woman ; and I have been a thief." 

** I'm sorry for you, mate," said Ransom, quietly. " I'm sorry 
that you have broken your oath to-night, since it seems to weigh 
upon your conscience. But I don't think you need take it to heart 
under the circumstances of the case. It was more my fault than 
yours." 

" Perhaps," said the stranger, " you are one of those who don't 
believe in God, and don't believe in an oath. I didn't myself once. 
A man has need to go down into the very blackness of desolation 
to find the soul he buried in his evil days. But when it wakes and 
speaks to him, he never can forget the voice again, and he knows 
forever that God is, and that the soul can not die." 

Again Ransom looked closely at his companion. He fancied 
for the moment that he had come across a case of religious mad- 
ness, or of delirium brought on by want and exposure. But there 
was something in the outcast's face that impressed him with his 
sanity and his sincerity. The man made no attempt to rant, but sat 
quite still and thoughtful. Ransom answered slowly : " I'm not good 
for much at that sort of thing, mate, and I don't pretend that I'm a 
religious fellow ; but I believe in God ; " and involuntarily Ransom 
took off his old cabbage-tree hat with a reverence that was abso- 
lutely simple and unconscious, and laid it down on the ground be- 
side him ; and then he went on cutting up his tobacco and filling 
the little India-rubber pouch that was in the palm of his left hand. 
"This is how I look at it," he said. "I think the chaps that are 
always hammering on about repentance and atonemetvt aivd 1o\^\n^- 
ness of sins have got hold of the wrong end. TVv^ svtv^ 'wec^ Vst- 
iJven long ago, if there's anything in the Scriptures* 1 doTvWxva^ 
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what it means, if it does not mean that ; and there's no need for us 
to be bothering about doing what was done for us a great deal bet- 
ter eighteen hundred years ago. I believe it was meant for us 
when the world was made," added Rick. '* I shouldn't like to think 
it wasn't. To will to be honest is to be honest, in my thinking. 
You could never make me believe in a God that would be hard on 
a man for a thing like that to-night," cried the young man, more 
excitedly. " Now I'll tell you what you had better do. Take a new 
bath straight away ; and I'll be witness of it — ^and start fresh. I've 
a feeling that it'll be a fair start this time." 

With a simplicity and a sincerity that might have seemed strange 
anywhere but in this lonely place, Ransom put down his tobacco 
and knife, and, going to his swag, undid the straps, rummaged about 
in it for a few seconds, and then brought out a Bible in a somewhat 
worn brown-leather binding. He handed it to the man. " There," 
he said. " I don't suppose it makes much odds how one does the 
thing, but I think it is better that it should be done in the good old 
way. Take your oath on this book, mate, and it shall not be my 
fault if you fall back. I'll see you through with it to the best of my 
power, if you'll make up your mind to cast in your lot with mine." 

The wanderer's face was a curious study at that moment It 
did much to convince Ransom that he had been right in yielding to 
his impulse of trust. Something almost of ecstasy flashed over it, 
so intense was the momentary expression of relief. Then it gave 
place to a kind of dreary hopelessness, and then to watchful sus- 
picion. He put the Bible down on the blanket and said nothing 
more about his oath. When he spoke, it was to ask, •* How far are 
we from a township ? " 

" A township ! " repeated Ransom. " Good Lord, man ! Sup- 
pose you were to draw a straight line down the middle of Cape 
York Peninsula— say, follow the line of 143** east longitude down 
about to 15** south latitude— well, as near as I can make out we are 
about half-way between the Pacific and the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
with Cooktown for our nearest coast township, and the Palmer dig- 
gings for our nearest settled point inland. What do you say to 
that? Unless you are a better bushman than I take you for, I 
wouldn't give much for your prospect of making a township." 

Th^ man laughed rather grimly, but without any dismay in the 
note. " Vm no bushman," he said ; " aivd Kl ^om Vvad told me I had 
^ot down south of the Palmer, 1 shou\dTv\Yva.vt\i^wv^>3 ^'^>ws«x. 
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Did you mean what you said just now about giving me your second 
horse ? Are there really no more of you ? " 

" Yes, I meant it," replied Ransom. " I am by myself. I left 
my mates pegging out a claim just outside the Palmer limits. It 
wasn't good enough for me, and the sort of oath I told you I had 
made to myself was that I'd strike out and not come back till I had 
found what I was in search of." 

The man gave a start and bent over quickly to Ransom. '' You 
are on the lookout for gold, then ? Have you any reason to believe 
it lies so far north as this ? " 

"I've got no certain knowledge," answered Ransom, slowly. 
" Prospectors would tell you that payable gold never breeds on 
scrubby country. But I've heard stories that have come down 
through the blacks which make me certain in my own mind that we 
are not far off a big find. You've heard the kind of legend, too, I 
dare say, of the rich mine that most people have taken to mean the 
Palmer diggings. I have been a good deal about among the coast 
blacks in the last few months, and have been at some pains to col- 
lect all the information I could get hold of. I'm convinced that the 
mine is somewhere in the hilly country. You know that Bell's ex- 
ploring party sighted and christened the Binbian range ; but they 
never went far enough inland to cross it, or even to get to its foot. 
Well, I mean to reach the Binbian range; for the gold is there. I 
know it. The feeling is borne in upon me. I can't explain it. I've 
a presentiment that my luck is leading me to the place. Now you 
know as much about it all as I do. And what is more, since you 
turned up I've got another queer presentiment that the saving of 
your life has something to do with the finding of that mine." 

Ransom stopped, drawing a long, excited breath, and gazed out 
with wide, bright eyes into the vast shadowy night. He forgot his 
pipe, forgot their dangers and their forlorn condition, forgot every- 
thing except the conviction which had shaped itself in constant 
brooding during lonely rides and long night watches, till it had be- 
come as fixed a reality, as much a part of himself, as the religious 
faith of a hermit fanatic. He forgot for the moment vague specula- 
tions which had been framing themselves concerning his companion, 
whose laugh now rang out again wildly and strangely, and this time 
with something exultant in its ring. 

" Whaf ; " he said. "Do you believe, then, tYval 1 Wvt >ato>\^\. 
you luck?— -a poor broken-down, starving, good-ioT-tvoVtocv^ ^^n*^ 
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like me ! — a fellow that has to take an oath to keep him from steal- 
ing your g^og in the night and making a beast of himself ! " 

" I don't know," said Ransom, turning to him. " IVe got the 
feeling ; and there it is, and that's all about it. A chap gets in the 
way of having presentiments when he is always by himself in the 
bush ; and the odd thing is, that more often than not they come 
true. I don't believe you would steal my grog, all the same, dath 
or no oath. And if you did, I only carry it in case of an accident or 
a snake-bite ; and you'd run that risk as well as I. I have had a 
dogged determination on me ever since I left my mates that I'd find 
that gold ; and now I say that we will find it together." 

" By God, we will ! " cried the man, with a sudden and strange 
impressiveness, as, half rising from the blanket, he put out his arm 
and laid it heavily on Ransom's knee. *' I believe you. I believe in 
your presentiment. It is fate that has made us strike upon each 
other like this. It is God that has brought us together. He meant 
that we should each give the other his chance. If it hadn't been 
for you, I'd be a dead man to-morrow. I couldn't have held out 
any longer. Do you know that I have been wandering in the bush 
for months — I don't know how many ? I cut notches on a stick, 
but I lost it. I've wandered up here from the coast, just below 
Cooktown. Think of that! You have given me life; you have 
given me hope ; you have given me faith in myself ; and I am going 
to do something for you in return. You shan't repent this night's 
work. I am going to give you your chance in life. I am going to 
give you gold." 

Richard Ransom gazed at the man silently, with deep solemnity, 
but with no amazement, or even anxiety to learn more. It was 
true, then. It had come. This man knew that there was gold. 
He was going to lead him to it. This was the clear thought which 
formed itself. Ransom waited as those wait who are certain. 

" What is your name ? " the man asked. 

" Richard Ransom," he answered. " And yours ? " 

The man paused. He lifted the hand which had lain on Ram- 
son's knee, and with a rapid, unconscious gesture, brushed it across 
his forehead as if he were sweeping away the mists of the past. 
" Never mmd my name," he said, presently ; " I dropped it five years 
ago, and I don't mean to take it up again. This is going to be a 
/nesh start for me. You can caW me ]q. You have found me by 
tAe Binbian range, so call nae Jo Bmbiaiv---Bivr^Aaxv"^or 
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CHAPTER II. 

" BiNBi AN Jo ! " Ransom repeated. " Tell me what you are, 
and how you have come here. Tell me everything." 

"In a moment. Give me another sup of water. You don't 
know what I've been gomg through the last few days. I've chewed 
the white ends of the grass-tree tops, and the gidia twigs, to try and 
get a little moistiu^ on my tongue." 

Ransom went to his water-bottle again, and held it out. " Do 
you see that ? " he said. " It's all there is left. If we don't come 
upon water to-morrow, I don't know what we shall do." 

" We shaU come upon water to-morrow," said Binbian Jo, con- 
fidently; "and we shall come upon gold before many days. If I 
was a bushman I'd tell you exactly when. I have said it. Give me 
a sup." 

The young man poured a very little into the pannikin, and 
watched the other drink it "You know where it is, then — the 
gold ? " he said, and there was a slight tremble in his voice. 

" I've seen it," returned Binbian Jo, as he put down the panni- 
kin ; " I've touched it. I can show it to you." 

He thrust his hand into the pocket of his ragged trousers, and 
drew out a nugget which he held close to Ransom's eyes. It was 
about the size of a hen's egg It seemed to be pure gold, and was 
yellow and shining in the moonlight and the faint fireglow. 

Ransom examined it closely. He was deeply moved. He grew 
very pale, and his heart beat violently, but he said nothing. 

" It is seven days, as near as I can recollect, since I got that," 
said Binbian Jo. " The place may be a day's journey from here, or 
it may be six. I've walked all the time since I left it. It's among 
the hills on the other side of the scrub. I've been a day and a night 
in the scrub. As I told you, I am no bushman. I don't understand 
the lay of the ridges, and one dry gully is the same to me as another 
dry gully. The ridges slope down from what I suppose is the Bin- 
bian range. It isn't much of a range after all, and the country is 
parched as though no rain had fallen for years. I found the gold at 
the entrance of a dry gully, and I lost the gully again." 

" But you can teW the sort of country it is/* cxdakcitd "Bv^swawccL, 
« We could easily find it. " 
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** The country is pretty much the same everywhere. Fifty miles 
off the coast line it's all alike — sandy flats and gum-trees, and hard- 
ly ever a creek or a water-hole. I've only seen one decent-sized 
river in all my wanderings, and I headed that, for I was afraid to 
swim across it because of the alligators. Then when you get out 
of the plains, it's low sandy ridges, and dry gullies, and brigalow 
scrub over and over again, with an infernal monotony. It was in a 
dry g^Uy that I found that nugget. I left the place to look for 
water, meaning to go back again, for I knew that there was a 
treasure that would turn me into a sort of Monte Cristo if I chose. 
I got into a scrub and lost my bearings completely. Anyhow, I 
found myself down on the plains again, and I was in nearly as bad 
a strait then as I was in to-night. I struck upon a water-hole 
at last, but it was close-up dry. The little there was in it was 
foul and alive with animalculae. That's the last I tasted till to- 
night." 

•' And the gold ? " said Ransom. 

" I can't say ; except that it's in that g^Uy, and that we can't 
be far from it. There's no doubt about the gold. If we don't get 
to it we shall die together in search of it. We are mates, Richard 
Ransom — mates from this night ; and whatever luck comes — good 
or ill — ^we share it." 

"Yes, Binbian Jo," said Ransom, earnestly; "we are mates 
from this night. But whatever the find may be, the biggest share 
must be yours. You discovered the gold, and you've the best right 
m It. 

Binbian Jo's eyes fixed themselves upon the young man with an 
expression of frank yet melancholy admiration. ** There's plenty 
for both of us, never fear," he said ; " and when we do come upon 
it again, you will be its discoverer just as much as I ; for I can't lead 
you to the place, and am as badly off as if I had never set eyes 
upon it." His rough face soTtened as he looked at Ransom. " I 
like you," he said impulsively ; " you're a fine young fellow. You 
are the sort of boy that, if I were old enough to have a son any- 
thing like your age, I'd choose him to be. How old are you ? " 

" I'm not so young as you seem to think," said Ransom. " I'm 
twenty-eight." 

"And I'm thirty-eight — ten years older. And I suppose I look 
^fty. So much the better, for \l w\\\ pTCveivl ^^cy^Vt Itoto recogniz- 
ing me. Yes, you're a fresh, Yvotvest, vcv^tvVj » ^^\.wKC\Tv<t^\<5i^NSi^ 
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chap; and you're handsome enough for a king. I suppose the 
ladies have let you know that." 

" I haven't had much to do with ladies," said Ransom, with a 
short laugh. " The kind of women I've been thrown against weren't 
much to my taste, and I only knew the other kind through reading 
about them and seeing them driving in their carriages in the Sydney 
Domain. Black gins and Mother Duffy and her girls— that's about 
the extent of my experience as far as ladies are concerned." 

" Mother Duffy ? Some relation of yours ? " 

" Good heavens! no. Mother Duffy has a sort of station and a 
bush inn, where I used to stop, down on the New South Wales bor- 
der; and her daughters go out after the stock, and get up races and 
larks to amuse the young men. I've no relations." 

" No mother nor father ? " questioned Binbian Jo. 

" Both wrecked in the Mary Dunblane, off the Leichardt bar," 
answered Ransom, shortly. " I was a little chap of five years old, 
and the Government put me to school and gave me a bill^ on the 
telegraph line down south. Well, I made up my mind that life 
wasn't good enough at that sort of work, and I said to myself, 
* Other men have found gold, and gone to Europe millionaires ; I'll 
be one of them.' " 

Ransom had taken up his pipe again and was filling it. " Have 
a smoke," he said. " I don't suppose you have got a pipe. Take a 
pull at this one ; 111 get another." 

But Binbian Jo took an old blackened cherry-wood pipe from 
his pocket and poked it out with a bit of twig. " It was a dead 
man that took the last pull at this," he remarked. " Some baccy — 
thank ye. The poor fellow had used up his last quid when I got 
hold of the pipe." 

"How was it?" asked Ransom. "Your pal? Died on the 

way ? " 

" No ; I never had a pal. Never mind ; I'll go on presently, 
m go on. I like hearing you talk. It's something that does a 
poor fellow good after leading the life I've led these months." 

The two men settled down by the fire. Though the night was 
warm for winter even in these equatorial regions, still the sight and 
the feeling of a fire were pleasant. Rick put on some sticks and 
made a cheerful blaze. They talked about the blacks axvd \.Vv^\3t 
experiences oi them, and Binbian Jo told how Yve YvsA l^JX'eft. \sv. 
i7t6 a tribe down near the coast, and how he had ^sca^ed Ixoxsi 
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them, and how of late he had seen no traces of natives in the 
neighborhood. 

Binbian Jo threw himself back against the tilted saddle, and 
Richard leaned against the g^m-tree in his former attitude, and 
smoked meditatively while he looked at his companion, who was 
drawing in deep whiffs of the tobacco with much the same intensity 
of enjoyment* as that which he had shown in drinking the brandy- 
and-water. He had partly lost his gorilla appearance, and Ra^som 
decided that under happier circumstances he might have had a cer- 
tain rough kind of attractiveness. He had never been a gentleman. 
In some indefinable way that was apparent; but it was equally 
evident that he had a veneer of manners— had mixed with gende- 
men perhaps ; and he spoke as though he were educated. His hair 
was densely black, except for the broad streaks of gray which 
seamed it, and his beard and mustache, which were coarse and 
bristly, were iron-gray too. He might have had fine eyes if they 
were noUso bloodshot. He had a short, straight, rather thick nose, 
with fleshy nostrils and a large loosely shaped mouth. His face 
had a hunted expression, which was natural enough, and which was 
heightened by his ragged, dirty, and unkempt condition. He looked 
like a man against whom the hands of all other men had been raised 
and in whom there was little left of hope or joy. But his gaze had 
a directness and almost a tenderness when he turned it upon his 
deliverer, which appealed to Ransom's heart. Ransom would have 
believed anything that the man might tell him. It never occurred 
to him to doubt the story of the gold mine or the good faith of its 
discoverer. He was quite ready to link his fortunes with those of 
this wanderer, confessedly a drunkard and a thief, and possibly a 
murderer. It is true that there was something fatalistic in his 
trust. The sudden advent of this man had wrought a complete 
change in the aspect of his fortunes. He had a superstitious belief 
that this stranger was the genius on whom his future depended. 
It was Binbian Jo who would lead him to El Dorado. He could 
not help saying : 

" Do you know that your coo-fie has made a different man of 

me.> Things seemed rather black as I sat here thinking how low 

the water had got and wishing my mates had come on with me. A 

ie:^ minutes ago, I only believed, without any real grounds for it, 

that I was on the track of gold ; now 1 kTvo>N l\vat it is within reach. 

Here you are, Binbian Jo, and 1 ieeV thai rcv^ lotVxxxvfc N& \XNa^it. 
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Since we are to be mates, I want you to tell me what you can 
about yourself. You may trust me as I trust you. I won't ask 
your name or try to find it out if you want to keep it a secret. But 
" tell me where you come from, and what your life was before you 
took to the bush." 

Binbian Jo lifted himself from his reclining posture and took the 
pipe from his mouth. He looked earnestly at Rick Jlansom, who 
met the look unflinchingly and waited with no little interest for the 
other to speak. 

" I'll trust you," said Binbian Jo at last. " Look here ; don't in- 
terrupt me by any questions ; just listen to what I've got to say. 
You have got the life, and more — you've got the salvation of a fel- 
low-being in your hands. You might play me false, and drop me 
in the bush and ride off and find my gold mine for yourself, and I 
shouldn't be able to hinder you or to pay you out afterward for 
your treachery. You might say, and not without reason, after you've 
heard my story, that you'd rather not have anything to do with a 
jail-bird — that's the truth, and I dare say you've guessed it already. 
You might say that, as I chose to tell you my secret without making 
any conditions, you ain't bound to respect it. On the other hand, 
what is to prevent me from watching you asleep, making an end of 
you with your revolver, and going off with your horses ? No, stop I " 
as Ransom made an impetuous gesture in disdain of the insinuation. 
" I look in your face, and I know the bare idea of suspecting me 
of such a mean trick hasn't come into your mind. I look into 
your face, and I tell myself that you are not the sort of fellow to 
leave me in the lurch. I look into your face, and I tell myself : 
* Here's a man that will stand by you, and give you trust for trust, 
and, better still, trust for suspicion — a man whose fortune you can 
make, and who will give you something to live for, and be the means 
of bringing you into touch once more with good men and women ; 
who will be the means to you of making atonement to those you 
have injured.' This is what I've been thinking of. I'm dead, and 
who I was don't matter to you. To-night another man has started 
in the world, and that man's name is Binbian Jo. You have just 
got to say whether you will go mates with a chap who was sentenced 
five years ago to fourteen years' penal servitude ? " 

" Yes," interrupted Ransom. But Binbian Jo would tiol kl Vyxrov 
say more. 

'Suppose aU goes well/' he went on, " you and 1 vr^ ^xvd ^^ 
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place where the gold lies, and we will ride straightway to the near- 
est commissioner and take out a lease in our joint names. It shall 
belong to us two ; and if it be what I believe, it will make us two of 
the richest men in the world. Of course you might have found the 
gold for yourself without me ; but there's the chance that you might 
have wandered about till you lost heart without hitting upon the 
exact spot. Alone you would have had no certainty to cheer you. 
As it is now, I have seen the gold, and we know that it is there. 
You have saved my life, and this is what I am doing for you in re- 
turn. You will have in me a friend as faithful as ever man had. 
You shall be to me as a son or a brother. I shall take a pride in 
your success and in your career far greater than if it were my own. 
I'll put you in all things before myself. I'll stop out here and work 
the business, and you shall go home to England— go into Parlia- 
ment there ; that's what I've always thought would be the finest 
career a clever, independent young fellow could choose — distinguish 
yourself, and be happy in any way you please. There's no risk of my 
being taken again. I've secured evidence— I feel pretty certain — ^in 
tlie face of which no jury in their senses would pronounce that I was 
alive. If you are true to me, no one in the world besides our two 
selves need know that I am an escaped convict; ^d whatever 
comes to me, you are safe enough. You found me here lost in the 
bush, and I showed you the gold ; and that, as far as the outside 
world goes, is the whole story. Do you understand ? And now 
you have got to say honestly whether you can agree to the compact." 
Ransom did not hesitate for a second. He held out his hand 
and took that of Binbian Jo in a hearty grip. " I take you at your 
word, Binbian Jo," he said, solemnly. " Whether good or ill luck 
comes to us, HI stand by you henceforth, and I'll expect you to 
stand by me. You start afresh to-night, old fellow, and prosperity 
.to the partnership of Richard Ransom and Binbian Jo. If we don't 
hit upon a great bonanza this time we'll try on at it until we do. I'm 
never going back south again to my telegraph posts and wires. It's 
to be fortune and England and better things, or else nothing. You 
are the pal I want. Only look here : I wouldn't go in with you, bo- 
nanza or not, if I didn't fed certain that you meant a new start— all 
on the square. That's it, isn't it ? " 

Binbian Joe bowed his head, and the two men held each other's 
hands grasped for a moment or two \tv sWeivce. " '!?T^^'«^^rvtY ^o ^^ 
partnership of Richard Ransom and B\n>3«3\ ^oV* \>cv^ ^<3«s\^ 
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repeated. " Now I am going to take a double oath, and you shall 
be the witness of it." 

He lifted the Bible Rick had given him from the ground where 
he had placed it, and, kneeling upright on the blanket, put his lips 
to it with extreme reverence. He kept his head resting on it for a 
little while as if he were praying. Then he raised his face, and said 
with a loud clear voice : " I, Binbian Jo, do take my solemn oath 
that, from this night hencefoith to the end of my life, I will never 
let wine or spirits pass my lips. I take my oath that I will never 
do a dishonest deed or tell a lie for my own profit. I take my oath 
that in all my dealings with Richard Ransom there shall be nothing 
but the whole truth said from me to him ; that he shall be to me as 
more than a brother, even to the forgiving of any injuries he may 
hereafter do to me ; that his interests shall be my interests ; and 
that if by any righteous sacrifice on my part his happiness can be 
furthered, that sacrifice shall be cheerfully made. And so help me 
God ; and God strike me dead if I break this oath ! " 

There was so much passionate fervor in the man's manner, that 
Richard was awed into complete silence. Binbian Jo kissed the 
Book again, and remained kneeling, his head buried in his hands. 
When he raised his head, he smiled at Richard, and the young man 
felt his own eyes moist. 

" I say," he said, " Binbian Jo, you shouldn't have done that. 
It was wrong of you to swear that— about me. What have I done 
for you ? What do you know of me, or of how I might turn out ? 
How do you know that I like to be bound in that way } It's bind- 
ing me too. It is too great a responsibility. It puts a fellow too 
much on honor." 

" I have sworn it," was Binbian Jo's answer. " And I have not 
bound you. Have I not sworn even to the forgiving of injury ? " 

" I hate lies," went on Richard ; " though I think there are 
times when a fellow is justified in lying, even if it's only in his own 
defense and not a question of another person. I wouldn't mind 
promising, though, that I'd be as true to you in word as I hope to 
be in deed. But to take an oath ! That's too much. And then, 
why should you make so much of my interests and my happiness ? 
A man is bound to put himself first. I am very much obliged to 
you, Binbian Jo, but that is coming it a little too slrotv^, vaxv'X. W."^ " 
Richard laughed, but his voice trembled through lYv^law^. 

''/5 It ? ' said Binbian Jo, " Well, forget it. ll Yvas two\K\xv^ Vo 
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do with you except just this — I want you to have confidence in me. 
I want to feel that I am starting afresh with my hand in somebody 
else's hand. And I like you. I feel an affection for you already. 
I like your face and your ways. I want you to be the link between 
me and my fellow-creatures. I want to do them some good if all 
turns out as I hope. Why shouldn't I be fond of you ? I'm dead, 
you know — that other me. I have neither brother nor sister nor 
child of my own ; I haven't got a soul in the world to care for. It 
will do me good to feel that I am partly the making of a splendid, 
brave, true-hearted fellow like you. I took to you, Richard, when 
you pulled that Bible of yours out of your swag." 

" Oh, come," said Richard ; " don't go taking any idea that I set 
up for being religious. The truth is that I like poetry, and I like 
reading the Bible just as I like reading Shakespeare. I always 
carry them both about with me. You don't know, when you are 
living all by yourself in the bush, what a lot you can get out of the 
Bible and Shakespeare." 

" No, I don't," replied Binbian Jo. " In the old days I never 
read Shakespeare much, nor the Bible either ; and since I took to 
reading the Bible I haven't had any chance of a Shakespeare. You 
shall read him to me, Richard." 

The men smoked on in silence for a bit. Ransom's heart was 
thrilling with excitement and emotion. He longed for the night to 
be over, that they might start on their quest. It seemed to him 
years since he had heard Binbian Jo's coo-€e. He began to wonder 
how the man had escaped, where he had been imprisoned, and how 
in the name of wonder he had contrived to get so far north and so 
far inland. He longed to put all sorts of questions ; but, with that 
instinctive delicacy which is noticeable in those who have lived much 
in companionship with nature, and little in that of men. he re- 
strained his curiosity, and waited for his companion to tell him what 
he thought good. 

Binbian Jo seemed to have read his thoughts, for presently he 
said : " You are a rare hand at taking a fellow on trust You haven't 
asked me how I got out of jail." 

" I should like to know an)rthing you choose to tell me," an- 
swered Ransom. " But I don't want you to feel obliged to tell me 
things. " 

"I'll tell you that, at any rate. Iwas \tv v^^^xv\T\.C'a^Vl<iwti, 
^nd they were taking me down soulVv mXVv ^ lew QlCtv«^^\S«. Ta,^<e« 
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jail was being built A big cyclone did some damage to the old 
one. That cyclone was a chance of escape. I tried it ; but they 
caught me again. Then, luckily for me, they wouldn't trust me in 
the temporary building, and shipped me with the * desperates ' to 
Townsville. I managed to get overboard in the night, and swam 
ashore just below Cooktown. For weeks and weeks I skulked along 
the coast, making northeast, and living on wild plums and bandi- 
coot. I hadn't any matches, and anyhow I should have been afraid 
to light a fire. I knew all the coast stations would have been 
warned about me, and that my only chance was to get into the in- 
terior and fall in with some prospectors or a party taking up new 
country. If I had been a good bushman, I dare say I should have 
known the lay of the country better, and I shouldn't have got mto 
such straits. But I had never been in the out-countiy till I was 
sent by the Government as police magistrate to one of the small 
northern ports. I wasn't there long. The bosses found out the 
games I had been up to— gambling, drinking, and helping myself, 
and cooking the accounts. The upshot of it was that I was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years with hard labor." 

" I couldn't have believed it of you," exclaimed Ransom, impul- 
sively. "You seem so honest." 

" Ah ! You think so ? " Binbian Jo gave an odd sort of ejacula- 
tion, half grunt, half groan. He had a way of making a guttural 
click with his tongue in his throat — a peculiarity that had probably 
grown upon him during much solitary reflection. " There's other 
men besides me in-Stralia who were honest before they took to 
drink, and honest after they had given it up ; there's other men 
besides me whose homes have been ruined by drink ; and there's 
other wives besides mine whom drink has made curse the day they 
were ever married." Binbian Jo stopped, and seemed to gulp down 
some emotion which made his voice very husky. 

" You are married, then ? " exclaimed Ransom, with an irrepress- 
ible flash of curiosity. 

** Ay, I was married — ^remember that I'm dead now," said Bin- 
bian Jo. •' My wife was like one of the women you spoke of a bit 
ago, though she was an Australian girl — the women in books. I've 
seen them driving in the Domain, too. I went among that sort for 
a while in my life, but I wasn't made for them. I didn't know how 
to treat them. She was young and handsome, and tOYtvaxyJac, «xA 
—aDd—high'Spirited-'my wife. She didn't car^ a^Ksval m^ >n\v«si 
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she married me. She was thoughtless and ignorant, and I hall 
bullied her into taking me. Then, when I'd got her, I hadn't the 
patience to try and win her love. Richard Ransom, you mind what 
I say. If it is ever your luck to love a woman who doesn't love you 
— ^though that isn't likely — but if it happens, let her alone if you 
can't be kind to her. It is true as gospel that a woman will forgive 
any brutality to a man she loves ; but if she hasn't cared for him in 
the beginning, hard words will soon make her hate him. That was 
what my wife said to me. She told me she hated me. When she 
shrank from me and when she defied me, she woke the devil in me 
somehow, and I behaved to her like a beast. It is some satisfaction 
to me to think of the comfort it will be to her to know that I am 
dead. She'll hear of my death in time, never fear." 

" But how can she hear of that — ^your death ? " asked Ransom, 
bewildered. ** You are not dead." 

" I'll tell you. Do you see these clothes I've got on ? Do you 
see the pipe I'm smoking ? Do you see this knife that I've had in 
my pocket ? Well, one day, when I had been in the bush a month 
or more — I've lost count of the time — I came upon a dead man sit- 
ting propped up against a stringy-bark gum-tree, with aU his clothes 
on except the coat, his tin billy on the ground, and his pipe beside 
him. If I had happened on him a few hours sooner it might have 
been the better for him and the worse for me. He hadn't been 
dead long. Poor devil ! I suppose he had lost his horse. My notion 
is that he lost horse and swag at the same time, and most likely a 
good while before. There wasn't a trace of an animal anywhere 
about, and not a shred of a blanket or bit of clothing. I scoured 
the country pretty well, for that man's swag and any papers he 
might have had would be the only evidence against me. His boots 
were worn with walking, though they held together on me in a won- 
derful way ; " and he thrust forth his feet, still covered with ragged 
leather, which was kept in place by withes of grass and creeper tied 
round and round the toes and insteps. " He had died of hunger 
and thirst. I should say he was a new-chum, judging by his look 
and the thickness of his trousers." Binbian Jo stroked the torn 
garments he wore. " You can always tell a new-chum by his heavy 
Bradford cloth. Probably he didn't know how to trap a 'guana or 
a bandicoot, or follow a gully down from its head. Anyhow, the 
life was out of him, and, as I looked ai b\ta, I thought to myself : 
' Why shouldn't I turn this find to my ovm a.dvsLivXa^'fc'^ Tta^taarw 
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may be worth more to me dead than he ever was to any one living. 
In two days' time his own pal wouldn't know his face.' There 
wasn't much likelihood that his body would be found before it was 
too far gone to be recognizM. I said to myself : ' Why shouldn't 
I be that man lying dead under the g^m-tree ? Why shouldn't I 
carve my own tombstone, and say a funeral prayer over my own 
corpse ? ' I took his clothes off him — ^he was about my height and 
size — and put them on myself. And then I dressed him in mine, 
down to my prison boots with the name of the jail inside the soles. 
Then with the knife I cut my own epitaph on the g^m-tree — ^my 
own name, which I hope never to say and never to hear again up 
to my dying day, and the day and month, as near as I could make 
out what it might be ; and under that I cut, ' Escaped overboard 
from Lady Stewart, below Cooktown, taking prisoners south. Lost 
in the bush. Dying of hunger. Take this news to my wife. God 
have mercy on my soul ! ' That was what I wrote ; it seemed to 
me the regular sort of thing. It took me two good hours to carve 
it deep into the bark of the gum-tree, for I wanted it so that, if it 
was years before the bones were found, that writing should be there 
to tell the tale. I fixed the body up again, and I skulked about the 
place for two days and nights, waiting and watching and hunting for 
the swag. It went 2^;ainst me not to give the poor fellow some sort 
of burial, but that wouldn't have served my purpose. When I went 
back to the spot I knew that I was safe — the hawks were swirling 
round ; and so I walked away from that gum-tree a dead man and 
a free one." 

Binbian Jo got up when he had told his tale, and shook his 
shaggy iron-gray head and his big loosely built frame scarcely cov- 
ered by the dead new-chum's tattered garments. His blistered 
skin showed through the flannel shirt in places where great three- 
cornered rents hung down. The bony wrists and large rough hands 
protruded from the fringe of sleeve, and between the trouser hem and 
the worn boots there was visible an inch or more of scarred ankle. 

** My poor fellow ! " said Ransom. " You have had a hard time 
of it ; but you are safe now. You'll never repent having told me 
your secret to-night. It's as dead henceforth as your own identity. 
You are in a sorry plight, old chap. I can't give you any water to 
wash yourself with ; but we'll begin anyhow by sharing my swag. 
You want some new clothes." 

The man looked down at himself, making iViaX. ^\.\.v«^ 0^.0*. >sv 
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his throat and uttering his melancholy laugh. " Well, I shan't be 
sorry to get out of the dead man's togs, poor fellow ! I wonder if 
he knows now what a service he has done for me ? But there's 
time enough. All I seem to care about is to throw myself down 
and get the first night's quiet sleep on a full stomach that I've had 
for a good long while. Wake me up, mate, when it's my turn to 
watch. The sooner we are off from this the better. The first thing 
we have got to do is to find water ; and then — the gold ! " 

Ransom undid his valise again and took out some of his own 
clothes, which he put down beside the tree. Then he pointed to 
the blanket. 

" There ! lie down. I shan't wake you till it's time to start. 
We'll take turn about to-morrow. I'm not sleepy. I've got too 
much to think of. I am going now to see after the horses. Good- 
night, mate." 

" Good-night, mate," repeated Binbian Jo. 

He held out his hand and once more gripped that of Richard 
Ransom. The two men stood together in the moonlight for a mo- 
ment, and looked full in each other's eyes without saying a word. 

Then Binbian Jo threw himself upon the blanket, with his head 
pillowed upon the saddle ; and Dick Ransom went down the ridge 
to round up the horses, whose clanking hobbles sounded faintly 
now upon the plain. 

Thus in the lonely bush, with only the silent stars for witnesses, 
was made the partnership between Richard Ransom and Binbian 
Jo. 



] 



CHAPTER III. 



It was two years later. 

Richard Ransom had found £1 Dorado. He was oh his way to 
England. He was going to live the life of which he had dreamed. 
The golden key was in his possession. The Genie of the Lamp was 
at his command. 

The Great Binbian Mine was a fact in the commercial worid. 

Reports concerning it had been circulated in all the newspapers. It 

was a feature m the " Summaries for England," and had been men- 

tioned in the Governor's dispatcVies as a d\scaverj UVkIy to add 

much to the prosperity of the norlherrv coVotv^. \W?A Ax^ssL^^Xifesxs. 
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the pretext for a bog^s company, and was about to be the subject 
of a lawsuit in the English courts. It was as real as the Big Bo- 
nanza and likely to be soon as well known. Rumor said that it 
would shortly be floated on the market, and would be probably 
formed into a company by an enterprising firm of English financiers. 
Experts had been out to judge of the yield of gold, which had out- 
stripped the most sanguine expectations. It had been settled be- 
tween the partners that the reserve price was ^\t, millions.* 

Five millions of money ! And there were those who declared 
that it would be folly to let the mine go for that paltry sum, as the 
yield and the profits alike were incalculable. A new drift passage, 
the report of which had been telegraphed to Ransom at San Fran- 
cisco, had shown so rich an ore body that the comparatively small 
number of shares out on the maiicet had gone up with a rush. At 
the lowest computation, Binbian Jo and Richard Ransom were 
worth two millions and a half each, 

Binbian Jo — or Mr. Joseph Binbian, as he was called now — said, 
with his melancholy laugh, that two millions and a half was enough 
for him. Richard Ransom said the same. He did not want to stay 
any longer out in Australia. He wanted to be free, and to enjoy his 
youth and his money. He wanted to go into Parliament, to make a 
career in the old world. That year of hardship, excitement, and 
responsibility had aged and sobered him. It had shaken his nerves 
a little, he told himself. A man does not jump, in the space of 
eighteen months, from the post of telegraph-line inspector, at a 
salary of one hundred a year, to the part-ownership of one of the 
richest gold mines in the world, without paying for it in some 
fashion. Rick Ransom looked older now than when he had sat by 
his camp-fire, dreaming of the golden future, on that memorable 
night when Binbian Jo had crawled out of the scrub and changed 
the course of his destiny. 

But he was perhaps more beautiful than he had been then. 
" Beautiful " seems a strange adjective to apply to a man, but some- 
how it describes Richard Ransom better than any other. You 
would say that a Greek god was beautiful ; and Ransom had much 
of the savage grace, the natural majesty, the almost womanly sweet- 
ness, and yet the intensely virile, fearless look that one sees in the 
old Greek statuary. He was straight and tall and well pro^rtioned^ 
with a Phoebus-Apoi/o ihxooX and a noble Yvead tKv^VX^ con«^<^'^^j^ 
wavy yeUow'brown hair. He had shaved oft \as be.^x^, ^xA^^-^fc 
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only a mustache, which did not hide his white teeth and singularly 
engaging smile. His dark-blue eyes were clear and piercing, and 
gazed out with a directness that carried a sort of fascination with it, 
and gave the impression of determined honesty and unflinching will. 
There was a certain self-confidence in his bearing, but absolutely 
nothing of self-consciousness. It was very evident that he had 
never been to Oxford or Cambridge, and that he knew nothing of 
London drawing-rooms ; but he had a great deal of the manly Eng- 
lishman's well-bred, straightforward, clean, fresh look ; and he had 
what the best-bom and most polished Englishmen have not always, 
a look of force and dominance, a simple and quite unconscious 
courtesy, a dignity of manner that makes the red Indian chief from 
the backwoods a truer gentleman, sometimes, than the English 
duke. Rick Ransom had a flavor of the old chivalrous times about 
him. He made you think of King Arthur and his knights — of Sir 
Bevis and of " Gawain, sumamed the Courteous, fair and strong." 
He took you away somehow from gaslight and crowds, and vulgar, 
unreal things. He made you think of mountains and forests, of the 
love of woman, and of the loyal friendship of men. And this not 
because he was in any sort a hero, or carried pretension of that kind 
in his manner or his ways. Perhaps, after all, it was only because 
he was schooled by Nature, and Nature's training is best for strong 
men. 

He never reasoned much about these things, but accepted him- 
self as he was, and, having made up his mind what was his aim, set 
himself straightway to gain it. He had begun to believe that it was 
only necessary for him to make up his mind in order to do what he 
wanted. This was not because he had great conceit in his own 
capabilities and talents, but because the past justified him, and be- 
cause he believed in his star. It had led him to gold ; and now he 
felt that gold was not the end and aim, but only the means, and 
that the star was shining still far ahead. He had in his mind a 
glorious and blissful vision of that good to which the star might yet 
lead him. It had all been wonderful, incredible. Sometimes even 
still he would awake at night and ask himself if it were not a dream. 
Through long hours over their pipes Binbian Jo and he had talked 
of what his future might be. No father could have taken keener 
interest and pride in his boy than Binbian Jo showed in his mate. 
His affection was touching in its fervor and \\s siTcvvUdtY. It made 
Kick's heart glow whtn he thought ol it,axvd\ve sa:\d\.o\\\\sys.€&>i>c4ax 
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he would like to fulfill some of his mate's prophecies. It had been 
dear to them both that he must go away and begin his life. No 
more time must be wasted among the gum-trees and in the crude 
Australian towns. They had decided long ago that the mine must 
be sold. There was a talk of floating a company in London. Over- 
tures had been made by a great firm of financiers, and secret envoys 
had been sent out to examine and report upon the mine. Richard 
Ransom was going to England, authorized to conclude the negoti- 
ations. Binbian Jo was to remain for the present ; but later he was 
going to follow his partner to England. Binbian Jo had told Ran- 
som that he did not intend to remain in England even as the owner 
of two millions and a half. He said that when he had done some- 
thing which was on his mind he meant to go and settle in America. 
He had a hankering after America. It had been by his suggestion 
that Rick traveled home that way. He did not tell Rick what it 
was that was in his mind ; but Rick guessed that it was to make 
some reparation to the woman he had married, and who believed 
him dead. 

Ransom stopped, of course, at San Francisco, and at Salt Lake 
City and at Chicago, and now he was at Niagara. It was autumn. 
The maple trees were ablaze, and some of the country he passed 
through seemed to him like the enchanted forest of a fairy legend. 
The thunder of the waters had a curious effect upon him. It told 
of old times. It was like the voice of Nature herself, and in its 
softer cadences it seemed to be bidding him remember that Nature 
had been his first mistress. It seemed to be wooing him back to 
her bosom. Sometimes he fancied that it was warning him against 
the perils and temptations of the world whither he was bound. He 
had a poetic imagination which often stirred him strongly. The 
•roar of the Falls filled him with a sweet and absorbing melancholy. 
He would sit for hours listening to it and watching the play of the 
foam-cloud and the sweep and swell of the curving green flood. He 
stayed there several days ; and then, so completely had he fallen 
under the spell of the place, that he came back to it again. An un- 
accountable impulse had seized him. He knew that he must see it 
once more. He felt a little ashamed of his foolish enthusiasm when 
he asked for his old room at the Cataract House which overlooked 
the Rapids. They gave it him at once. It was getting late in the 
season, and the hotel was far from being luW. ^otcvt KmsNx^^sc^ 
mail passengers, they told him, had arrived b^ \SiCi tcoov Ixom Osv- 
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cago, just after he liad left the night before. They seemed to take 
it for granted that he had come back to meet these people. Ran- 
som did not contradict the impression. He thought within himself, 
a little sadly, how few friends he had even in Australia, where no- 
body except Mother Duffey and her daughters had cared much for 
the young telegraph inspector. He thought, too, with a cynicism 
which was foreign to his nature, and which came perhaps already 
from the corroding influence of wealth, how many more friends he 
might have left behind if he had gone down and spent a winter in 
Sydney or Melbourne, as part owner of the Great Binbian Mine. 
Nobody here knew how rich he was. The fame of the Binbian 
Mine had not spread itself in America, or at any rate nobody iden- 
tified him with it He was not inclined to swagger with his money 
— he was not yet sufficiently accustomed to its possession; and 
sometimes he was on the point instinctively of denying himself some 
slight traveling luxury, when he would remember that the owner of 
two millions and a half had no need to practice economy. 

He went out directly after this second arrival and wandered 
about Goat Island. He had got a favorite walk in which he might 
feel very lonely. The wonderful trees closed him round. Here and 
there was a naked black trunk festooned near the top with flaming 
Virginia creeper, and there was just the faint twittering of a bird or 
the rustle of a squirrel sounding distinct through the awful thunder, 
with which no other sound ever blended. Then he walked on 
across the bridges to the Three Sisters, and stood looking at the 
water, green and splashy-white, bubbling and foaming over the 
brown jutting rocks. He filled himself with the beauty of the rag- 
ged fringe of autumn foliage on the banks, the yellow-red maples, 
the torn-looking pines and hemlocks, the great green and orange 
leaves, and the naked trees all jagged and splintered which leaned 
out over the boiling water. This was the last bridge, and beyond 
were the big Rapids. He sat down in a nook that he knew, just at 
the extremity of the last islet — a nook partly walled in by bowlders, 
and facing the Rapids, which here looked like a wild tossing sea. 
He could not see the opposite shore. He could see nothing but the 
great foaming waves, which would sweep on with an awful regu- 
larity, and, the spray catching the reflection of the westering sun, 
would make strange and beautiful rainbows. 

A great loneliness came over him. " I wonder why I came 
back? " be thought ** It's just as thougVi \3tv^ s^vnl ol >s>br. ^^i»:& 
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had got me under a spell. They say that listening for a long time 
to the roar has that effect upon one. I ought to have pushed on. 
There's no use in wasting time even at Niagara. I wonder what it 
was that made me turn back ? " 

A fanciful notion came into his mind that some compelling des- 
tiny — that same destiny which had brought Binbian Jo to his camp 
— was watching over him and influencing his actions, shaping his 
future so that a trivial change of plan, such as this, might have been 
foreordained to bring forth momentous results. It was the egotism 
of the untutored savage, and perhaps not entirely confined to the 
savage, which fancies its own being the pivot on which all forces 
and events turn. Perhaps this egotism, inseparable from the life he 
had led, was Richard's worst fault. There was, too, a slight vein of 
mysticism in him. 

His thoughts went drifting. The scene called up the " Tem- 
pest." He thought of an ill-shapen Caliban perched up in those 
fantastic colored trees. He thought of a fair and gracious Miranda. 
His thoughts drifted on a sea of romance and vague poetic longing. 
It would be fitting that his destiny, having provided for his material 
good, should bethink herself of the needs of heart and soul He 
was like Adam in the garden of Eden before Eve came to him. 
There was an ideal Eve who had lived for a long time in his imagi- 
nation. When would his destiny bring her to him ? When should 
he meet this type of exquisite womanhood, this fair and tender crea- 
ture for whose companionship his whole nature craved ? He wanted 
to love. More, he wanted to worship. 

He was twenty-nine years old, and he had never loved. There 
was little, indeed, surprising in that. Could he have loved one of 
Mother Duffey's girls ; and who else had there been ? Would he 
have been likely to come upon his ideal maiden roaming among the 
gum-trees, or advancing to him along the line of his telegraph- 
poles? 

But now all was changed. He felt, though he did not express 
it in that way, that the psychological moment had come. She must 
appear. And he trembled in his thoughts, with a curious modesty. 
What had he by which to win her .^ Nothing but his money and 
his good looks. Of course, he knew he was handsome. But he 
was rough and ignorant, he told himself, ignorant of what would 
please a refined woman. He knew that he \vad sorcv^ s\.o\t ^V \iw^ 
knowlexlge. He did not underrate hiraseli. \el Vv^ co>M tv<q?lV^^ 
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a tremor at the idea of going into the g^at world and wooing his 
bride from thence. He had the firmest conviction that she existed, 
that it was no matter of chance and propinquity. Destiny was 
guarding her for him. Destiny would make her known. His soul 
would recognize her at the first glance. And then — 

And just then, there were steps on the other side of the wall of 
rock and tangled undergrowth behmd him, and a voice said — ^it was 
a girl's voice — 

" Wait a moment, Tony. I think this is the grandest bit I've 
seen. I like this. It's what Niagara ought to be. It's desolate 
and g^rand, and one gets away from the photographers and people. 
I wish I hadn't read so much about the Falls. I must say I think 
they have been overrated. I must say that the Horseshoe isn't 
nearly as big as I thought it would be." 

"Everybody says that. Everybody is disappointed at first 
You should have kept the wedding journey till aifterward. Every- 
thing seems bigger when you have got away from it. I don't mean 
to put down my impressions till I am in New York." 

It was a young man's voice that answered. It was certainly an 
Australian voice. It had the slight drawl, the drop at the end of 
the sentence, the indefinable twang which is not exactly nasal and 
not at all like the American twang, and which is much more pro- 
nounced in the Australian man than in the Australian woman. Her 
voice was much softer. It dropped at the end of her sentences too, 
and this gave a sort of plaintiveness, but it was very sweet and 
musical, and had rich full notes in it. 

They did not come round to the shore, but seemed to be leaning 
on one of the bowlders behind as they talked. Ransom could not 
see them without rising and turning, and he was not sure if they 
saw him. At any rate, he did not move. The new young man 
pulled bits of twig from a dead branch of fir that had been blown 
down against the rock, and threw them over Ransom's head into 
the swirling flood. 

" I say, Berenice, did I tell you that they took us for honey- 

ifiooners ? All the honeymooners come here, that chap in the cars 

told me. It was hard on you, dear, seeing that you have had one 

bad innings and wouldn't care about trying another, even if you did 

get a likely chance." 

"OA, don't, Tony!" exclaimed t\ve g^xVvdllia little passionate 
tremor In her voice that contrasted vnlVi *\\s lorrci^t ^\^\.\sycw^,^sA 
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thrilled oddly in the listener's ear. " I can not bear to hear you 
talk like that. Don't remind me of what is dead and buried and 
done with. Now that I am free at last — my own mistress at last — 
let me forget the old hateful life. Let me be happy — ^at any rate, 
till we get to England." 

" Ay, there's the rub," said the young man called Tony, with a 
tragic accent. " Aren't you beginning to feel in a funk at the idea 
of facing the unknown baronet ? Sir Anthony Strange, Bart. ! 
Think of that, Berenice ! " 

" No," said the girl, proudly. " It's a foriom hope ; and, be- 
sides, it is much easier to humble one's self before a stranger than 
to endure petty insults at home." She laughed a little melancholy 
laugh. " I think the baronet might awe me into keeping my tem- 
per, Tony. We haven't been used to such things out there." 

" No," replied Tony ; " but don't flare up if the thing shows you 
the door." 

" It wouldn't matter then," said Berenice. " If Uncle Anthony 
didn't choose to do anything for me, I should have got to England 
anyhow, and I should have seen something of the world, and I 
should be free to find some way of helping myself." 

" But you couldn't live on nothing while you were training for 

, the operatic stage. How would the pride of the Stranges stand 

that, by the way ? If you were to threaten an appearance in your 

aiden name as a tight-rope dancer or something of that sort, you 

-Jght bring the old gentleman to terms. I'd give up that notion of 

' the stage if I were you, Berenice, and make up my mind to eating 

humble pie. A voice that may be all very well in Australia is a 

different thing when it comes to trying it in England," 

^ " I must do something to cam my living," said the girl. " I am 

not going to be a drag on you, Tony." 

" One never knows what may happen," said the young man, in 
a reflective manner. " You may marry again some day." 
** "Tony, I wish you wouldn't say such things!" the girl ex- 
J| claimed, with passion in her voice. *' How dare you talk in such a 
ini way ? It is cruel of you — cruel ! " Then there was something like 
an ang^ sob, and there were murmurs of expostulation from the 
young man ; and in a moment she said quietly, *' I know you didn't 
mean it. I am sorry for flashing out in that hot way. But you. 
know how any allusion to that hurts me ; and you Vivcw tkj <^<^ 
ways, Tony; and I don't get over them, I amairaid— a3L\)\ovi^\Vrj' 

3 
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"Oh, dear old thing, never mind!" answered Tony, caress- 
ingly. " But I am sure when I was grinding away as a clerk in 
the Union Bank, I never thought I should be sent for to England 
by an unknown uncle and a baronet into the bargain. I never 
dreamed that I might come to be a baronet myself some day. 
Blessings on the unforeseen strokes of Providence, though honestly 
I wish they hadn't taken the shape of killing those two cousins of 
ours. Perhaps they are happier where they are, poor fellows I Any- 
how, we'll hope so." 

Tony paused. Ransom began to feel uncomfortable at over- 
hearing these family matters, and half rose, intending to let them 
know that he was there. But something held him back. What 
did it matter? After all, there was nothing so very confidential in 
their talk ; and he had an intense longing to hear more of the girl's 
voice. He knew from it that she was passionate ; he might have 
known from it that she sang. She was not a girl, it appeared ; she 
was a widow. She had been unhappy, but he felt certain that she 
was young. He felt "certain, too, that she was beautiful. Her 
voice had something of the same effect upon him as the voice of 
Niagara. It stirred in him all those vag^e tender yearnings. It 
was like a poem ; it was like the organ. He would wait till they 
moved away. If he got up now, it would embarrass them to think 
they had turned him from his place. And when they had gone, 
he would walk round the island, so that he might meet them at 
the bridge and come face to face with her. He was so taken up 
with his thoughts, indeed, that he hardly heard what Tony said 
next. 

" I suppose he means to make me some sort of allowance, Bere- 
nice ? He couldn't bring me all this way and make me give up my 
billet, such as it was, for nothing. He must have meant that draft 
for my expenses. The lawyer as good as said so. And, besides, I 
am the heir." 

Tony emphasized his declaration by breaking off with a snap a 
larger piece of stick from the withered fir-branch, and throwing it 
with energy out into the Rapids. He aimed at a wet black bowlder 
that stood up a little way from the shore, and in doing so managed 
to knock Rick Ransom's felt hat on to the spike end of a log jutting 
out from a small mass of dSbris into the torrent There it swayed, 
just touching the crest of the waves, and at the imminent risk of 
be/ng- swept down past the islands. 
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•* Hullo ! I'm sure I beg your pardon. Didn't know anybody 
was there. Oh, I say, let me have a try after it I " 

Ransom had moved and was looking at Berenice, whose eyes 
were turned toward the water. The young man called Tony had 
darted abruptly to the edge of the Rapids, and, supporting himself 
by an overhanging fir-tree, was vainly trying to get possession of 
the hat. 

" It's no go," he said. " I can't reach it ; but I'll be in after 
it in a moment, if you don't mind waiting while I unlace my 
boots." 

"Yes, I do, though," said Ransom, quickly. "The hat isn't 
worth bothering about, and the current is dangerous. It was my 
own fault for not letting you know that I was sitting there. I was 
just going to get up," 

" No, indeed, Tony," said the young woman. " I am sure the 
gentleman won't mind. And they told us at the hotel not on any 
account to wade out toward the Rapids. Ah, it's too late now ! " 

A little gust of wind dislodged the hat, and it was borne along, 
dashed hither and thither against the projecting rocks, and tossed 
upon the miniature billows, till at last the current caught it, and it 
was swept at a tremendous speed into the middle of the raging 
stream opposite Goat Island. 

I'm awfully sorry," said Tony. 

Don't think of it," heartily returned Ransom. " I assure you, 
it is not of the smallest consequence. I've got another hat at the 
hotel ; and it's not much use anyhow wasting regrets after that one, 
for it will be over the American Falls directly." 

The young man gave a little nervous laugh, and began lacing 
up his boots again. He was not in reality the least nervous or shy, 
but the laugh was a trick of his. There was something taking 
about it, and it made him seem younger than he was. As a matter 
of fact, he was six-and-twenty, and his sister's twin. Except for 
that modulation in his voice. Ransom decided that he would hardly 
have taken him for an Australian. He was not tall like Ransom 
himself, but of medium height, and had a compact, neat figure and 
natty look, which one associated with city breeding. His clothes 
were well cut, and the minor appointments of his dress were a little 
finnikin, though in perfectly good taste. He was very good-lookwv^> 
with straight features and deep sentimental bro^wtv e:^e5, ^xv^ "a. <:>x\- 
mg- crop of dark-brown hair, which he wore raXYiex \otv^» ^s\^^\^Osv 
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gave him somewhat the appearance of a German student, though 
as yet such a variety, except in books, was unknown to Ransom. 

But Richard did not pay much attention to this dilettante-looking 
youth. As often as he dared he let his eyes turn to the young girl 
— ^he could not think of her as anything but a girl, she seemed so 
youthful — who was standing straight and slim, with her tragic eyes 
gazing on the tossing gray and white sea. 

There was, in truth, something of the tragic muse about her— 
in those same wonderful eyes, in her tall, slender, erect form, in the 
set of her head and the fall of her draperies, which did not bulge 
out after the present fashion, but hung round her in great loose 
folds. Ransom liked her dress of dark-gray serge with its simple 
bodice, which he felt certain somehow she had made herself, and \\ 
which seemed to him so much more graceful than the elaborate L 
traveling costumes of the American women in the cars. He liked fi 
her small straw hat with the g^y gauze veU twisted round it, and I 
her neat collar and cuffs, and the broad gray ribbon that belted her li> 
waist. It was almost impossible to believe that she had been mar- 
ried and was now a widow. But, in spite of her youthful air — ^more 
pronounced even than that of her brother — and a remarkable, child- 
like candor in her expression, it was quite apparent to Ransom that 
some kind of melancholy experience had left its mark upon her face. 
He saw it most in her eyes, he thought. They were so deep and 
clear, and now, when her face was in repose, so sad. They were 
gray eyes, wonderfully pure and limpid, with pupils that dilated as 
her look became more fixed and intense, and very long black lashes 
curving upward against her white full eyelids. The peculiarity of 
her eyes lay in the great width of the arch they described, and in 
the space between the finely marked brows and the orbit of the eye 
itself. It gave her a curiously dreamy expression, which was in- 
describably fascinating, so that in looking at her one seemed to lose 
sight of everything but the eyes. For the rest, there was no par- 
ticular beauty in the face. It was only vivid. That was the adjec- 
tive which best expressed it. It was square, and had a tiny cleft 
in the chin, and a sensitive, but by no means perfectly shaped 
mouth. Her hair was very dark brown, silky, and abundant, with 
a sort of ripple in it, and it grew prettily down the nape of her neck 
which was slender and long— not at all the singer's throat, accord- 
ing to the conventional idea ; and Yi^ coicv^\&idoti was pale, almost 
sallow, \^ 
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Suddenly she turned, and said, looking half at Tony and half at 
Ransom — ^they were all three standing together on the shore now — 
" Yes, it's gone. We shall never see that hat again. I hope you 
will forgive us for having been so rude and* careless." 

Ransom was again protesting that it did not matter in the least, 
when Tony cut him short 

" I say, aren't we fellow-countrymen ? I'm sure you're an Aus- 
tralian. I'll tell you how I knew. I saw a Sydney maker's name in 
the crown of your hat when I was trying to poke it off the log. I 
got my hat at the same place ; " and he took it off and gravely 
pointed to the mark inside. 

" Yes," said Ransom ; •* I own up. And I don't see, after all, 
why we shouldn't be proud of our nationality. But I should have 
thought it didn't need my hat to tell you that I was an Australian. 
I'm afraid I look the bushman all round." 

** No, I don't think so," returned Tony, with an air of candor, 
after a short but critical examination of his new acquaintance. " I 
think I should have taken you for an American, do you know ; not 
one of the Wild Westerns, but perhaps one of the fellows a chap in 
the cars was talking about — a dude." 

" Oh, no, Tony," said the girl, with a laugh. " A dude is a sort 
of fop. He belongs to New York." 

** I suppose he travels sometimes," said Tony. " He can't be 
always stationary. Anyhow, he's an undiscovered species for us as 
yet, so we won't discuss him. What I meant was that all the bush- 
men I've ever known slouched and turned in at the knees from 
sticking on to buckjumpers, and looked as though their joints un- 
screwed." 

" Tony ! " repeated the girl, laughing again. She had rather a 
merry laugh, and it seemed to show her in a totally different aspect. 
It lighted up her face, and brought a faint flush into its paleness, 
and banished for the moment that suggestion of tragedy which 
clouded it when her features were still. 

" I look at it from the abstract point of view," replied Tony, in an 
impartial manner. " It is a great thing to get an Australian to be 
abstract. That's the worst of us, as a nation ; we are so personal, 
and we are so narrow. One ought to go away from his country, 
just for the sake of a new point of view, don't you think?^ and it is a 
good thing to take America next. It lets us down ^r^M^iVj. 1 a\xv 
gatherin£r up all the Infonnation I can here, Just ajstVvalt \ cMwxoai«A. 
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a comparison. I don't know that it does much good, but one is 
learning all the time. And ' Art is long and time is fleeting/ as the 
poet says." 

Ransom was amused at the young man's philosophic air. He 
certainly had a very cultured appearance, and was to Rick quite a 
new type of Australian. The girl broke in. 

" I think we might be going along," she said. " I want to see 
the Falls at sunset." 

Her look at Ransom seemed a kind of invitation to him to ac- 
company them, and they moved on together to the bridge. 

" I'd offer you my hat as a sort of reparation," said Tony, " only 
it wouldn't be big enough for you, I'm afraid ; and there's no fear 
of sunstroke, anyway. Since we are all Australians, don't you 
think we ought to introduce ourselves to each other ? My name is 
Anthony Strange, and — my sister, Mrs. Florence." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Florence and Rick bowed gravely to each other. 

** And my name is Richard Ransom," said the young man. 

•* We are on our way to England," proceeded Tony ; " and so, 
I suppose, are you. Ever been to England before ? " 

" No," replied Ransom. " I've often wanted to go, but I never 
had the chance till now." 

" Nor we neither. We jumped at it when it came. You must 
have left Australia before we did. We have come through pretty 
straight, making the mo^t of our time at the stopping- places, and 
seeing all we could. The fact is," he added, " we want to rub off 
as much as possible of the original barbarism before we get to 
England. We are anxious to make a good impression on our rela- 
tions ; but the exchequer is limited, and so what we have to miss in 
sight- seeing we try to take out of the people in the cars. It is won- 
derful what a lot people will tell you when you once set them going. 
It's the Indians and the ancient civilizations that interest me — Mex- 
ican antiquities and Donnelly's * Atlantis.' Have you read * Atlan- 
tis '? And then those mummies in Arizona. I'm promising my- 
self a splendid time in the museums "whetv I get to London, among 
the Egyptian things.** 
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" Really ! " interrupted Berenice. " I thought it was to be in 
the theatres, studying to become a dramatist. Or was it in the 
House of Commons, learning politics ? Which came last, Tony ? " 

" Nonsense I She is always laughing at me because I put out 
feelers. How is a fellow to discover his bent if he doesn't do that ? 
No ; relics have been the dream of my life. It's clear to me that I 
wasn't intended to live in a new country." 

Clearly, at any rate, young Strange fancied that he had Old- 
World aspirations and enthusiasms ; and for a minute or two Ran- 
som and he interchanged views upon these subjects. Tony Strange 
mentally decided that Ransom was a " well-informed chap," and 
worth cultivating ; and wondered where he had picked it all up, 
and if he had been to the Sydney University. Each young fellow 
took to the other because of a freshness and genuineness that they 
had in common. Presently Ransom said that it must have been 
rather tiring for a lady, traveling in the cars day and night and 
amassing information at the same time. 

" Oh, my sister likes traveling and doing things fast," exclaimed 
Tony. " The Americans do everything fast. We in Australia are 
so lazy. We ain't a bit go-ahead in reality. I've got a theory that 
we have something of the ancient Greek temperament, and that art 
will be our line when we take to developing." 

"Tony has a great many theories," observed Mrs. Florence, 
gently. ** Some of them haven't much foundation." 

" Do you really think Australians are slow ? " asked Ransom, 
turning to her. 

" Well," said she, with her bright smile, " they were slow where 
we lived. Tony was better ofif. He was in a bank in Sydney, and 
saw more of life. But at Warroo— Perhaps you don't know that 
Warroo is a little township in New South Wales, in the Riverina 
district ? " 

" But haven't you ever lived in Sydney, too ? " 

Mrs. Florence's face seemed to cloud over, and the giriish 
brightness all went with the smile. " Yes— for three or four years," 
she answered shortly, and relapsed into silence. 

He felt sure that he had touched some tender place, and was as 
pitiful and self-reproachful as if he had unthinkingly hurt a child. 

Suddenly she asked, as they walked round Goat Island, "Do 
you like this strange roar? " 

"Oh, yes, "he ansvfered, eagerly. " ll \vas a sot\. ol l%scav3iS\ss«*' 
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over me. To think that it has been going on like this for thousands 
of years, and that it will go on for thousands niore, and our poor 
little lives in comparison only like the bits of drift that are swept 
down into the whirlpool I There's a sort of omnipotence in it. I 
don't wonder that the Indians worshiped Niagara." 

" Did they ? To me it's like fate, and it seems just as cruel as 
fate. I think if I stayed here long I should go mad at the sound 
and throw myself down, or else I should get to love it so that I 
could never tear myself away." 

" It has been something like that in my case," said Ransom, 
with a curious diffidence. " I went away yesterday, and this morn- 
ing I had an uncontrollable impulse to come back and see it once 
more." 

Mrs. Florence stopped and looked at him with wonder in her 
large eyes. "You went away and came back? How strange I" 
She seemed to be thinking over it 

He looked at her sideways. A feeling of intense interest went 
through him. He was wondering if her thoughts had any connec- 
tion with his own. Apparently they bad, for she added, pres- 
ently : 

'* If you hadn't had that impulse, we shouldn't be walking here 
now together." 

" No," he said, with almost a catch in his breath. 

" And you wouldn't have lost your hat." 

She laughed and stopped. They had reached that point on 
Goat Island where the backward curve of the Horseshoe becomes 
visible. They saw the crest of the huge green billow, and then the 
great gulf of mist, dazzling white like a snow shroud, hiding every- 
thing, and then the wonderful pillar that seemed to touch the sun, 
which was now near its sinking. Ransom hurried Mrs. Florence 
on, doing the honors of the Falls with the superiority of previous 
acquaintance, and bidding her wait till they got to the best point of 
view. Young Strange had left them, and was talking to the driver 
of an empty car, and they could hear, " Twenty-seven suicides last 
year. Three men down from New York by the train. Didn't even 
take a room at the hotel, but made for the Falls and went straight 
over — " Tony was evidently adding to his stock of information. 

" Tony v^all send a description of it all to the * Warroo Star,' " 
said Mrs, Florence, "He will mix Mp sVa\\sl\es, and poetry, .and 
sentiment, and Artemus Ward, and Sarcv S\\cV m\>afcTWi^\.^wAKt- 
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ful way. When you have an enthusiasm, before you have changed 
it for another, do you want to set it down and ' tick off ' the points 
like Tony?" 

"No," answered Ransom, quite seriously. "It wouldn't be 
enthusiasm then. I want to feel it rise and swell till it gets outside 
myself, as if it were some force I had created, or that God had 
created in me, which would bear me away from all that was paltry 
and ignoble. That sort of feeling doesn't come to a fellow often. 
Being able to rouse it is what makes a great poet, don't you 
think ? " 

" I— I suppose so." Mrs. Florence answered a little absently. 
She was thinking as Ransom talked, tossing back his bright hair, 
his eyes glowing, and his whole manner full of a curious vitality and 
absolute unconsciousness of anything but what he was saying, that 
she had never seen any one in the least like him before, and that he 
had the effect somehow of making the world seem larger. 

" I'd rather be a great poet than the greatest king," he went on. 
" I think enthusiasm is glorious, Mrs. Florence. It comes nearest 
my idea of* being merged in the Divine force, don't you know ? — 
Nature or God, or whatever it is — that we shall become a part of at 
the end of all things ; at least, that is what I fancy. Enthusiasm is 
power. It wasn't only knowledge that made great men in the old 
times any more than it does in these. But nowadays a more vulgar 
factor comes in. With money as well as enthusiasm one might do 
a great deal for the world. Anyhow, I mean to try and do some- 
thing, ril go into Parliament and work there." 

" You ? " she said, surprised, and yet not surprised altogether. 
His face, as it turned to her all alight and quivering with a kind of 
suppressed excitement, gave her the feeling that he might do any- 
thing he pleased and make other people do what he pleased, which 
was more agreeable to her still. She had always been in the atti- 
tude of revolt against other people. Then a certain habitual im- 
'pulse of cynicism moved her to say, " Oh yes ; it is the people who 
haven't got the money that have enthusiasm or talk about it. Did 
you ever happen to meet any one who had money and enthusiasm 
too?" 

Her tone chilled him and checked his eager longing for sym- 
pathy. He remembered that she did not know anything about the 
Great Binbian Mine and the two and a Via\i m^\OTi<&NAv\0cv tca^^ 
him speak so confidently. There was a \\ll\e i^^M^ft. '^^ N^^xiS.^ 
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have liked to tell her in his simple boyish way, then and there, of all 
that had happened to him ; but to do so would, he reflected, seem 
to her, a stranger to him, mere brag and swagger of the worst Aus- 
tralian kind. They walked on a few steps in silence, and then he 
said abruptly, " This way. Now you may stop and look." 

" Ah ! " She gave a deep-drawn ejaculation, and they did not 
speak for a minute or two. 

They were standing upon a little abutting plateau and gazing 
upon the magnificence of the waters. The sun was nearly set 
There were red and amethyst tints mingling with the g^een of the 
great curving wave. The snow veil had taken a shade of pink near the 
sky, though it kept its brilliant whiteness below. There were shin- 
ing streaks more dazzling still where the spray broke and gushed 
more thinly near the bank. Now the sun was a crimson ball 
shining through the snow veil. The trees on the opposite bank 
looked white and ghostly. Now it was gone, and the veil was all 
pink. 

Tony came up as they stood there. He was crammed full of 
statistics, which, as his sister had predicted, blended, in an odd pro- 
cess of mental alchemy, with sundry poetic platitudes. There was 
something at once old and very youthful, ingenuous and blasi about 
this young man. He talked rapidly, and, on the whole, talked well. 
Ransom was able to give him some information that happened to 
blend with the current of his investigations just then ; and almost 
before they realized how intimate they were becoming, the brother 
and sister had accepted Ransom's offer to act as guide the next day. 
Mrs. Florence showed a girlish interest in all the arrangements. 
There is a freemasonry between compatriots thrown together in a 
strange land which quickens the routine of ordinary intercourse, 
and, where there are points of congeniality, cements friendship in the 
most surprisingly rapid manner. Before they had reached the Cata- 
ract House the three young Australians were as much at home as if 
they had been acquainted for years. 

It seemed quite natural that when Ransom came down to the. 
dining-room, the colored major-domo, who marched solemnly up 
and down between the tables, should usher him to that one at which 
Anthony Strange and Mrs. Florence were seated. Berenice looked 
more attractive still without her hat. Her pale expressive face and 
her small head, mih. the dark hair parted and waving slightly above 
her forehead, and the little tendrils upon lYve XesK^^^,'v«^,'^'ai>siaKv 
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thought, in agreeable contrast with the sallow, withered faces, and 
the " banged " and frizzed coiffures of many of the American ladies. 
There were several young and pretty women in the room, in bride- 
like costumes, but the greater number were of the ordinary tourist 
type. Their voices jarred, and even the handsomest among them 
failed to satisfy the fastidious taste of the bush-bred millionaire, 
whose idealism had the effect of making him critical. Mrs. Florence 
seemed to shrink from the crowd and the buzz of chatter. She 
glanced from one group to the other in a nervous, frightened way. 
Indeed, Ransom began to notice that in a crowd she always seemed 
alarmed and expectant of something disagreeable, and it set him 
wondering if she were only naturally shy, or if she were in reality 
disturbed in mind. Tony Strange was absorbed in contemplation 
of a lady at the table next them, who had a great quantity of very 
dry, crisp, curly white hair, and an odd, crumpled-up face and flighty 
manner. She, in her turn, was engrossed by the movements of a 
brilliantly colored beetle, which was fastened by a chain to her 
brooch, and meandered upon her ample bosom. 

•* Do you see ? " whispered Tony, in a fascinated manner, as the 
lady rose and, after a parting injunction to the colored waiter, went 
off with her beetle. '* She calls it a bug. It has a gold band set 
with diamonds round its middle, and she always lets it crawl about 
her. I say, is she a shingle loose ? " he asked the waiter who was 
handing Ransom the bill of fare — " mad, I mean ? " 

" O no, sah ; she not mad. She come every year with her gold 
bug. That bug is a great favorite. It is very rare sort. She have 
had it ten year. She is a very nice lady ; " and he bustled off to 
bring Ransom what he had ordered. 

If Mrs. Florence was less vivaciously interested in things than 
her brother, she still got a good deal of amusement out of such little 
humors of travel, and when Ransom began to interrogate the waiter 
on his own account, she joined in, and before long she had invented 
the biography of the lady with the gold beetle in a manner that 
would have done credit to Poe's imagination. The Stranges had 
finished their own dinner, but lingered sipping coffee, playing with a 
dish of late grapes, and making rapid strides in the friendship with 
Ransom. By-and-by, it seemed again natural that they should all 
go out together and wander along beneath the yellow maples which 
border the street. They went into the inqmr^-o^c^, 'wV«^ '^^mw^ 
Strange wanted to get some information about \.\\^ ^^ssaJBt ^wrc\. 
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the Hudson, and the possibility of interjecting a trip on the St Law- 
rence and the shooting of the Rapids. 

" I say," he said to Ransom, " you had much better make up 
your mind to come along and do the whole thing with us. I have 
set my heart on getting all the change I can out of the Unknown's 
check." 

" The Unknown ! " repeated Ransom, embarrassed by the recol- 
lection that he had played the eavesdropper. 

" Berenice will tell you all about it," said Tony, darting into the 
office. 

But Mrs. Florence said nothing. 

" Mrs. Florence," Ransom began, boldly, " I've got to tell you 
that when I was sitting behind that rock on one of the Three Sisters, 
I overheard what you and your brother were saying. Of course I 
ought to have got up and let you know there was somebody 
there. But I was lazy, and I went on listening in a kind of un- 
thinking way; and something you said interested me — and — 
Well, there it is ! Will you forgive me? I couldn't feel right till 
I had told you." 

He could see in the lamplight that streamed from the open door 
of the bureau that she turned red, and then perhaps a little paler 
than she was usually. " Surely," she said very quietly, " you had as 
much right to be there as we. And," she added slowly, " you did 
not hear anything that — that could make you sorry not to have got 
up sooner ? " 

" No," he said. " I only heard what you may perhaps tell me 
yourself, when you know me better and see that I am to be trusted. 
You only made me understand what I should have known in any 
case by watching you." 

" What is that ? " she asked quickly. 

" I got to know that you had been unhappy," he said, with a 
kind of hesitating straightforwardness. His manner and his voice 
were full of respect and sympathy. It never occurred to Berenice 
that for so complete a stranger he was too straightforward. It all 
seemed quite natural and simple to them both. " I have never been 
very unhappy myself. I have only been very lonely," he went on in 
the same shy way ; " but I think I can understand. If I had any 
power over the world, I should like to keep unhappiness from 
women, "he said, h\s voice deepening. " Men have a right to bear 
it» But women ! It is like ma\dng a cYvWd s\\ft«%* 
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" Yet, it is you— it is men, nearly always, who make women suf- 
fer," she exclaimed, with bitterness. 

" But you said that it was over now ? And I felt glad for you. 
You said that you meant to be happy now." His sympathy was 
eager. Its boyishness touched her. 

" You are the first man I have ever known who seemed to care 
much whether women were happy or not — I mean women who were 
nothing in particular to them. Most of the men I have known 
thought that women — those who did belong to them — ^were made 
to do things and to make them happy. Or else they did not think 
about it at all." 

Tony came rushing out of the bureau. "Oh, look here," he 
cried ; " we can't do it, after all. The steamer stopped running 
yesterday. I shall never thrill the Unknown with the tale of how I 
shot the Rapids. But we can go down the Hudson from Albany. 
I guess we'll fix on that plan ; and you will come along with us ? " 

Richard looked at Mrs. Florence. 

" Oh yes, I hope you will agree to that, since you are alone," she 
said. " I think that as we are three Australians, all bound for the 
same place, we had better go part of the way, at any rate, to- 
gether." 

" It is what I should like better than anything," answered Ran- 
som, heartily. " But I didn't want to seem to be hanging on to 
you. You don't know anything about me," he added, with the 
quick frank glance and little upward toss of his fine head, that were 
a habit of his. " I was a teleg^raph inspector up on the northern 
line, and then I left that and I managed to make a lucky find and 
strike gold ; and I am going to England." 

" You are a successful digger, then } " said Tony, with a shade 
of envy in his voice. 

" Yes ; I — I suppose I am a successful digger," answered Ran- 
som, and in his tone there was a tremor of emotion that surprised 
himself. When should he get accustomed to it; and was it all 
true? 

They were opposite the entrance to the hotel. " Did Berenice 
tell you who the Unknown was ? " asked Tony, as they stopped at 
the steps of the piazza. ** Since it is to be a case of relating histo- 
ries, Berenice and I had better relate ours, in the good old G. P. R. 
James style dear to our Australian childhood — ^'OMTS ^.tv^t««v^,^<»^ 
know— oh, don't I remember it? — ^leaving o\il tiie c^N^i^Kt ^xv^ ^^ 
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white horse on the top of the hill. Well take it for granted, then, 
that we have been friends in youth and that sort of thing, Mr. Ran- 
som — or Ransom, I may say — and start oflf with an easy mind and 
no apologies for want of ceremony. What do you say ? " 

" With all my heart," replied Ransom. 

" After all, it is natural affinity," pursued Tony, reflectively. " It 
is a case of the mutual attraction of homogeneous human atoms. 
There ! I believe in that. It is one of the things I want to make a 
study of when I get to a more ancient civilization — magnetism, sym- 
pathies, intuitions, and all that. My sister believes in them, too. 
We were saying just before you came and joined us in the dining- 
room, how odd it was that we should stumble against an Austra- 
lian — knocking off his hat in that unceremonious way, and 
making friends over it. You might have been a Yankee, you 
know, who would have called me a darned cuss ; and there would 
have been an end of it. ' Occult influences at work, Berenice,' I 
said; and she agreed with me. Didn't you, Berenice? Didn't 
you say that you had an idea we should get to know Mr. Ransom 
much better ? " 

Mrs. Florence, thus appealed to in a direct manner, answered, 
after a moment's pause, " Yes, I said so. But I don't think you 
need narrate the whole of our history to Mr. Ransom, Tony, for it 
would take rather a long time, though it has not been so very event- 
ful ; and besides, he wouldn't care about it. Tell him why we are 
going to England ; and while you are doing that, I will go up to our 
rooms and get a warmer jacket ; for I suppose that we are going to 
walk on to the bridge afterward } " 

She left them, and Tony lighted a cigar and invited Ransom to 
do the same. *' Well," began Tony, ** I am the child of poor but 
not altogether humble parents. My father was the younger son of 
the late Sir Anthony Strange, Bart., of Woodfordshire, and he went 
out to Australia before I was bom, and dissipated his patrimony, as 
the novelists say — anyhow, there isn't anything of it left. Well, 
there seems to have been a family row — and it doesn't matter about 
that — ^but, for some reason or other, my father's English relations 
completely ignored his existence. It is a way that rich relations 
have with poor ones, I suppose." 

Tony Strange stopped for a moment to do something to his cigar. 
He had told, his story so far in an embarrassed way, as though he 
/e/t that therb v/cr& some points itv iX vMcYv xifc^^^^ ^\a£\^^v5Kv. 
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Now he went on more freely. " The long and short of it is that my 
father died, leaving us to the tender mercies of a stepmother ; and 
then Sir Anthony Strange, the present baronet, my uncle, lost his 
two sons. It was a kind of fatality. One died out in Egypt, and 
the other was killed hunting not six months after. We did not know 
about it at the time, or I shouldn't have been so surprised when, the 
other day, there came a letter saying that Sir Anthony wanted to see 
me. He offered to pay my passage home, and do something for me 
if I gave satisfaction, and he sent out a very liberal check to pay 
my expenses. I didn't like leaving my sister behind. She wasn't 
very happy at home. The fact is — ^well, perhaps the less we say 
about stepmother the better. Berenice had an idea that she would 
like to try her luck in England. She wants to cultivate her voice 
and be a singer, though I tell her that's all bosh. But I thought the 
best thing to do was to bring her along with me. I can tell you 
what it is, though," added the young man, confidentially; "I'm 
rather in a funk as to what the Unknown will say when he sees her. 
He doesn't know that she is coming, and, you see, he didn't bargain 
for a niece as well as a nephew." 

** I should think your sister has only to let him see her in order 
to make sure of a welcome," said Ransom. 

" Well, I don't know about the Unknown," put in Tony, dubi- 
ously ; while Ransom went on — 

" I've got a letter of credit on Strange, Strange, and Grell, of 
Lombard Street, and I am sure I heard something from the mana- 
ger of my Sydney bank about a Sir Anthony Strange. I wonder if 
that's your relation ? " 

" Why, yes," said young Strange. ** I believe Strange and Grell 
are part of the concern ; my draft was through them. And I sup- 
pose Sir Anthony has something to do with the bank. There's an 
introduction to each other for us to start with. I dare say we should 
have met anyhow in England. I suppose it depends upon the 
amount of your balance what sort of a fuss the partners make of a 
fellow — ^that is, if human nature is the same in England as it is in 
Australia. I was clerk in a bank myself in Sydney." 

Mrs. Florence had come back, and was standing by, fastening 
the buttons of her jacket. " My dear Tony," she said, " do cut it 
short. You can't imagine that our family is interesting to Mr* Ran- 
som. Bear in mind, my good boy, that a idxti^ Yv\sXot^ \^ Qv\^ '^k^- 
teresting to the family. It's like a journal oi OTve*s \.x^n^s\ xvo ciT«. 
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cares a straw to hear descriptions of the places some one else has 
traveled to." 

** I hope the Unknown will care about my descriptions/' said 
Tony, " or else he won't get interest on his check." 

" I have been giving you family history — personal interest, at all 
events," Ransom said. He did not feel quite sure whether hei 
words might not be leveled at him as well as at her brother. 

She looked at him composedly, and only said, '' Your history and 
your travels would be very interesting to me. You haven't told U3 
anything." * 

" Oh, by Jove ! and interesting to me, too," Tony exclaimed. 

" Well, then, why shouldn't your story be interesting to me ? '• 
Ransom asked. 

" Is it interesting to you ? " 

" Yes, indeed." 

Tony exclaimed, as they turned the comer of the hotel, " Look 
here ; you two go on, I'll catch you up on the bridge. There's a 
fellow on the piazza I was speaking to about the Hudson. He is 
going away to-morrow morning, and I just want to ask him a ques- 
tion or two." 

Young Strange sprang on to the piazza, where several men were 
grouped round small tables, smoking, with long tumblers in front 
of them. Berenice and Ransom crossed the dusty road. A soft 
silver moon was shining, and the mighty roar seemed to envelop 
and encompass them. Through it there sounded the hoarse croak 
of frog^ and the chirp of insects in the trees of a small park, through 
which they passed toward the Suspension Bridge. 



CHAPTER V. 



" Mrs. Florence," said Ransom, " I didn't thank you as I 
ought, for letting me join you. I don't mind the loneliness so much 
— it isn't that. Out there in the bush I liked it. But it is a differ- 
ent thing being by one's self in a crowd." 

" Tell me, were you always alone in the bush ? " 
" Mostly. I was quite alone one night in the unsettled country, 
sitting by myself and feeling down on my Iwck, "when my mate, that 
is now, turned up in the most wondtrlv3l masvcvtx, ^w.^ Ocv^xv^^'^^ 
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whole course of my life in an hour. He brought me fortune and 
freedom to do what I choose. I have not been alone since — till 
now. I miss my mate, Mrs. Florence." 

*' Is he such a clever man/* she asked, ** that he is so great a 
companion to you ? " 

Ransom laughed. *' He is not at all a well-read man or that 
kind of thing. I used to think once that I couldn't care for any one 
who wasn't as fond of books as I am; but I had good reason to 
change my mind about that. We got to be a great deal to each 
other in the rough times we had together. I was thinking — ^partly 
of him — ^wishing that I had some one to talk to, some one with sym- 
pathy in whom I could feel a real interest, and who would be inter- 
ested a little in me, when you appeared just as strangely and unex- 
pectedly as Binbian Jo did long ago. I think it is an omen, Mrs. 
Florence — I hope so — an omen that we are going to be friends." 

" I hope it isn't going to be a bad omen, Mr. Ransom, and that 
I shall not bring you bad luck as a set-off to the good fortune that 
came to you through your mate. What was it you called him ? It 
sounded like a native name." 

" Oh, Binbian is his name. Binbian Jo I always call him. He 
is a splendid fellow^ Mrs. Florence ; so brave and manly, and yet, 
with it all, so gentle and tender-hearted and unselfish. Some day 
I'd like to tell you about him and all that he has done for me ; but 
I won't bore you now." 

" It would not bore me," she answered. " I should like to hear 
about Binbian Jo. I should like to know that there are really good 
men in the world. Please foigive me — and I don't suppose that I 
have had a great deal of experience — but, such as it is, it hasn't 
made me recognize just those qualities in men." 

They had reached the bridge, and Ransom paid the toll. When 
they got to the middle, they stopped to gaze at that awful pillar of 
spray, shapeless yet moving, which seemed, indeed, a sort of per- 
sonified elements force. The moon was young, and threw a pale 
mystic light upon the dark river, flecked with streaks and patches 
of foam, that sped onward beneath them to the whirlpool where the 
undercurrent yields up its dead prey. 

"We had better wait a few minutes for Tony," said Mrs. Flor- 
ence ; and they stood leaning against the great arms of the bridge. 
Both gave an involunta/y shudder. 

"Oh, Mrs. Florence," ssdd Ransom, impuVsiveVY," \ c^xC\.\>«ax 
4 
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to bear you speak like that — about men. I can't bear to think of 
your having been made unhappy." 

" Never mind/* she said. " It's over. I am going to begin 
afresh. I mean to be happy." She spoke the last vy^ords with a 
feverish energy ; and then she went on, with that laugh which was 
at once so childlike and so sad because of its very contrast with her 
tragic eyes, '' I'm not like you, Mr. Ransom. I haven't got a Bin- 
bian Jo to drop down from the skies and bring me luck. I'm going 
to be my own fairy. I have taken my fate into my own hands." 

" You mean in going to England ? Your brother told me some- 
thing—" 

" Did he ? " She looked at him quickly. " What did Tony tell 
you ? " 

" Only that you thought of being a singer ; that you did not get 
on very well with your stepmother." 

" Oh, well, that is the fact. I hate my stepmother. I don't love 
her children. You may think me very unamiable if you please, Mr. 
Ransom. Perhaps it is true ; but you may sympathize with me a 
little when I tell you that my father married a woman who was 
quite beneath him, and who is mean and vulgar besides. Yes, I 
want to be a singer — not because I care about going on the stage ; 
but it seems one of the few things I could do to be independent 
Or I have had a wild notion that Sir Anthony Strange would let me 
stay with him as his secretary or something of that kind, and then 
he might get to like me and allow me to live with him for my own 
sake. When my uncle Anthony sent out that money to Tony and 
told him to come to England, I saw that it was my chance of free- 
dom. It was my only hope of escaping from — from old associa- 
tions that were very painful to me." 

A wild impulse shot through Ransom. His whole being was 
racked with pity and admiration for this slender forlorn woman, 
who did not mean to be a drag upon her brother, and who was bent 
upon fighting the battle of life for herself. If Sir Anthony turned 
her away, why might he not give her the means to carry on her 
musical studies ? It might be put in the shape of a loan, as a specu- 
lation on his part on her success. He had read of such arrange- 
ments. What would be the good of his money if he could not do 
a thing so simple and natural as this ? The thought of helping her 
warmed his heart with a secret and del\e\o\is pleasure. And then 
Jt occurred to him thatte would not itW Vi« aJooMX. >ii[\^ ^wax^^sc- i 
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bian mine till she had learned to know and to trust him. He wanted 
her to look upon him, now at aU events, just as a fellow-Australian 
who had had a stroke of luck at the digging^, but who was in 
reality not very much better equipped than she herself to undertake 
the siege of the great world. Then, if she could be brought to 
think of it in this spirit of comradeship, it would not go against her 
pride to accept a small favor from him. 

So Rick reasoned in his simple direct fashion, while she turned 
and looked along the bridge to see if there were any signs of Tony's 
coming ; and she gave a long, soft, penetrating coo-6e to attract his 
attention^ if he were within hearing. 

" I wish I could hear you sing." exclaimed Ransom. " I am 
sure that you have a beautiful voice." 

** I will sing to you some day with pleasure, if there comes an 
opportunity ; but I am afraid there won't be one." 

" Oh, don't say that," said Ransom, eagerly. " You won't want 
to drop me altogether when we get to New York, having traveled 
so far with me. At least, I hope that I shall not do anything to 
make you condemn me to my loneliness again. Perhaps we shall 
stay in the same hotel in New York, and then we may cross to 
England together." 

" Well," she answered, smiling brightly upon him, " there will 
be plenty of opportunities. But I don't suppose that you will be 
able to judge of my voice any better than Tony. I mean that you 
won't have heard any of the good singers to compare me with." 

" I think I should have an instinctive feeling about what is really 
good," said Ransom, seriously. " I have cared only for the good 
books and the great poetry. I am sure I should know which were 
the best pictures. I never wanted to read trash, and I never cared 
to see vulgar acting." 

A louder coo-€e than Berenice's sounded on the bridge, and in a 
moment they were joined by Tony. 

There was a great deal for the little party to do next day. Ran- 
som, who had begged to be considered as host, was up betimes and 
chartered the best carriage to be procured in Niagara. By a little 
arrangement with the manager a damty luncheon stowed itself in a 
basket under the seat ; and a further result of this early rising found 
ito way into Mrs. Florence's room, in the shape ol aXiOMio^tX. cA. ^€t- 
iwr fvses and autumn leaves, with the dew yet ^Wsltrnxv^ >i^^ 
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them. When Mrs. Florence remonstrated, laughing as she thanked 
him, he explained the small attention to her and to himself by say- 
ing, he had remarked in San Francisco and Chicago that no Ameri- 
can gentleman ever took a lady out on a pleasure excursion without 
providing her with flowers. 

** Oh, but that's when they take them to the theatre," said Bere- 
nice ; and then there was more protestation from both brother and 
sister when they saw the landau drawn up in front of the piazza, 
with the horses fretting their bits, and a buffalo robe spread over the 
seat. The young man, looking so gallant and so handsome that the 
lady of the golden beetle, who was airing herself and her pet on the 
piazza, desisted from her playful encouragement of the frolics of her 
treasure to gaze at him, stood bareheaded at the carriage-door. 
The wind lifted his yellow-brown curls, and his dark-blue eyes 
beamed with a modest boyish joy as he helped Berenice in. 

" Well, if you will knock down your nuggets in this way — " 
said Tony. " By Jingo, old fellow ! you are quite the sort of travel- 
ing mate for an impecunious pair. I wouldn't do this kind of thing 
often if I were you. Poor human nature is frail, you know, and 
seeing you so pleasant to be cheated, as a clerk in the bank used to 
say, it might take advantage of you. After calculating the balance 
of the Unknown's check, Berenice and I had resigned ourselves to 
the humble tram. Do you suppose she had her beloved bug to 
sleep with her last night ? " he added, as he took off his hat with a 
parting flourish to the lady of the golden beetle. 

It had rained a little in the night, and so there was no dust on 
the roads and the trees were all shining and fragrant. The very air 
seemed to have such a crispness and sparkle, and to breathe forth 
such a buoyancy and exhilaration, and such a delicious, dreamy 
sense of intoxication, as surely must have been wafted from the 
garden of Love. Ransom sat beside Berenice, for Tony had insisted 
upon taking the back seat. Her dress touched his knee. The scent 
of the roses which she fastened at her neck came to him with each 
puff of wind, and every now and then she would turn and say to 
him some gentle, grateful word, or point out some beauty of the 
landscap)e, some fresh variation of the wonderful autumn coloring. 
Or perhaps she would say nothing, but only smile her radiant girl- 
is)} smile; and that was one of Berenice's fascinations — ^that she 
seemed most eloquent when she was sa'jVcv^ iiolVvlug. Oh, to think 
tAat she had seen scarcely anything \>mX \.Yift d^iV, mx\wOcj ^^^ ^ 
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life ! Ransom's heart echoed her almost passionate declarations of 
the evening before — " I am going to begin afresh ; I want to be 
happy;" and he was filled with a wistful longing to help her in 
finding happiness. 

Berenice was not very talkative, nor was Ransom either just 
now; but young Anthony Strange kept up an imceasing flow of 
light bubble. His was a cheerful spirit in spite of his dreamy eyes 
and long hair, and he had a certain culture which showed itself now 
and then in some literary allusion or turn of expression, so that if 
his conversation was not very profound it was never dull. 

Toward midday they were back again at the village, with all the 
tourist programme to be got through in the afternoon. They had 
lunch in a grassy clearing closed in by tall trees that had wonderful 
leaves, pink and yellow and red, which, when they leaned back and 
looked up, showed a gorgeous fretwork against the blue sky. All 
round was uncleared thicket of red maple and hazel, hemlock, and 
brilliant sumach, with the straight brown boles of the big trees 
breaking the fantastic coloring here and there. The birds sang 
feebly. It was the dirge of summer. There were no flowers now 
except the purple feathery daisy and the golden-rod. There was 
something exquisite and poetic and unreal in it all. And perhaps 
it was no wonder that afterward they liked best, when they thought 
of Niagara, to dwell on the memory of this beautiful fairy forest. 
They did not care so much to remember the other things they had 
done and which every traveler goes through as matter of course — 
except, indeed, the last sunset look upon the mysterious gulf of mist 
and the awful white form — ^the god of the great waters. It made 
Berenice think of the Australian legend of Pyum6 — the misty One 
— ^whom the natives near the seashore worship ; and she told Ran- 
som of her fancy. As they talked, they stood side by side till the 
glorious light faded and the pillar of spray was dead and cold white 
again. They talked of the lonely blue-green eucalyptus wastes and 
the desolate seashore. It was all vague and desultory, and yet it 
seemed to bring them so near to each other. The thoughts of both 
mingled and went out from the same source and swept a world to- 
gether ; and they could neither of them ever be quite lonely any 
more. They loved each other, though they did not know it then 
nor for many days afterward. 

They were very \aXe getting back to the hold, \>\il ^iwaX. '^^s w^V 
of much consequence. They had the dining-sa\ooxv a\rcio^\. \ft >^««^- 
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selves. There was only one couple sitting at a distant table — a 
honey-mooning couple evidently, a mere boy and girl in appearance. 
The girl looked so shy and so happy. The boy was so happy, too, 
and so proud. The girl fingered her new wedding-ring nervously, 
and the pair had sundry inaudible but tender littie jokes and confi- 
dences about it all, which were too innocendy spontaneous to make 
a looker-on cross, but the sight of which provoked young Strange 
to heartless mirth. Ransom did not feel inclined to laugh. He 
was touched and moved, somehow. He glanced at Berenice to see 
if she was paying any attention to these young lovers, and was 
startled at the expression of her face. It had been so bright and 
sweet when they came in, and now there was upon it a look of 
absolute pain and repugnance. Two vivid spots of color came into 
her cheeks as she caught Ransom's eyes and guessed of what he 
. was thinking ; and she said, with a jarring, uncertain note in her 
voice : 

*' I don't know why I always dislike so to see newly married 
people, but they set my teeth on edge." 

*' Berenice thinks there is one thing worse than dying, and that 
is being bom ; and there is one thing worse than being bom, and 
that is being married," said Tony. "It's a cheerful philosophy, 
isn't it, Ransom ? " 

** No," put in Mrs. Florence, quickly ; " I never meant that at 
all; and I am not sorry to have been bom. Life is a beautiful 
thing. To-day has been a beautiful day. I am glad to be alive. I 
love the sky and the wind and the trees. I love to live." 

" Only you don't live to love, which is what life comes to with 
most people of our age — doesn't it. Ransom? I frankly confess 
that I exist simply on the prospect of a romantic, all-absorbing 
passion." 

The flush remained in Mrs. Florence's face. Ransom was 
watching her closely; he had not spoken a word. There was a 
littie pause. Tony was looking at the bill-of-fare, and she took one 
up, too, and laid it before her, and seemed to be studying it while 
she broke her bread with nervous fingers. Ransom's eyes followed 
the movement of her hands as if they fascinated him. They were 
firm, slender hands, with long, tapering fingers, which had no rings 
except the one fatal circlet. Again she caught his glance, as they 
both looked up suddenly, and she spoke with impulsive eamestr 
ness. 
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'* 111 tell you why I think marriage so dreadful," she said. " By- 
ftnd-by — not here." 

Tony put down his bill-of-fare and sighed. 

" I believe in love," he observed, profoundly, " but it is not satis- 
fying to the digestion." 

The young bride and bridegroom, who were passing the table 
on their way out, started and half-turned in indignant remonstrance ; 
then, recollecting themselves, and overcome with confusion, they 
blushed deeply and hurried by. 

"At this moment I prefer clam chowder," continued Tony. 
** Did you ever eat clams. Ransom ? " 

Ransom was not sure. 

" Theoretically, clams have been familiar to me since childhood's 
tender years — our common childhood. Ransom, remember — when 
I was innocent enough to appreciate 'The Wide, Wide World.* 
Now, at last, clams are going to become a practical experience, only 
my soul is racked by an awful misgiving lest the clams of which 
clam chowder is made should be canned clams. I say, is that our 
coon with the tray ? Look sharp ; we are hungry." 

The clam chowder was pronounced disappointing. By-and-by 
they went out for a stroll across the bridge ; and, as on the evening 
before, Tony was a deserter. This time he frankly owned that he 
thought three was a bad number, and that he thought also he should 
have seen enough of Niagara by moonlight if he picked them up 
after a smoke in the bar-room. 

As Ransom and Mrs. Florence walked on together, he said, " I 
wish you would tell me, as you promised, why you feel like that 
about marriage." 

She did not answer at once. " It's the irrevocableness of it," 
she said, her tone deepening. " There's something terrible to me 
in the sight of two young people who are just married, jesting and 
smiling, with no thought of the solemnity of it, no thought of hav- 
ing given themselves up for ever and ever — " 

" But if they loved each other," said Ransom, waiting a moment 
for her to continue ; and then, seeing that she did not continue, 
"surely there would be the joy of perfect trust. And even if it all 
turned out a failure, and the love died, there would still remain the 
feeling that one had obeyed the heart's voice, and had acted as 
Nature meant one to act There must be somt s;d.\i'sl^.OioxiSx^ 
though it may be a sorrowful one." 
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" Oh — love ! " she exclaimed, impetuously. " What does a girl 
of seventeen know about love? Isn't she like a child making 
wreaths out of poisonous nightshade berries ? Think of her, at 
seventeen, giving up her whole life, her soul. For marriage 
changes us, and sometimes it rouses and strengthens all the bad 
that was in our nature. More — Oh, I can't bear to think of it ! " 
She broke off abruptly again. 

They walked on a little faster. They were near the bridge ; and 
presently they reached the place where they had been standing the 
evening before. 

** Mrs. Florence," Ransom said, seriously, " you won't take away 
my belief in love." 

" I don't want to do that," she said, " if it is any delight to you. 
But I think there's far too much thought and said and written 
about love. I am sure it is a mistake to imagine that women, and 
men too, can't be happy without it. Only, perhaps you have been 
in love a g^eat many times, and have found it pleasant," she added, 
with her little laugh ; " and so you will contradict me from a height 
of experience to which I have not reached." 

" * Man's love is of man's life a thing apart 'Tis woman's, etc., 
etc.,' as Tony would say," answered Ransom, laughing too. Tony's 
cheap philosophy had got already to be a stock joke, and sometimes 
it was a way of carrying off things. " I haven't been in love a great 
many times, Mrs. Florence ; I have never been in love even once ! 
I have had other things to think of." 

" Which proves the truth of my argument," she replied. ** And 
that's where you men are so much better off than we are. You 
have got other things to think of. Girls are brought up to look 
upon love and marriage as the end and object of their existence ; 
and then, when these fail them, they grow hard and bitter. If I 
had a daughter, I'd teach her an art, a trade — anything which 
would occupy her mind and her fingers, and make her sufficient to 
herself. She would have the making of her own life then in her 
power; and if things went wrongly and she chose foolishly, she 
wo^ld feel afterward that at any rate she had had an alternative, 
and heed only blame herself. As it is — " She clasped her hands 
upon the slanting support of the bridge, with an expressive g^ture, 
BnA stood with her face bent toward the water. 

Ransom took up her sentence Mtv^axdtdVj. ** ^s \i \s^" he said, 
though you talk so hopelessly, you ax^ >jo>aiv^ wvo>aL^ \» \sv^^ ^k. 
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experiment upon yourself with your own theories ; and perhaps fate 
will prove them all wrong for you. Don't you think that is 
possible ? " 

" No," she answered, slowly ; " it is not possible. Nothing of 
the kind you mean could ever happen to me." 

Her voice had changed completely. It was so cold and decided 
that it chilled his heart. He was silent. Presently she said : 

" I am not so young as you seem to think. I am the same age 
as my brother. I am twenty-six." 

" Were you very young when you married ? " he asked abruptly. 

" I was seventeen." 

" It did not last long — ^your married life ? " 

" It lasted two years." There was a pause. He did not like to 
ask her any more questions. Then she went on. ** Of course you 
have guessed — ^you know that I was very unhappy. There has 
been such a shadow on my life, through the unhappiness of my mar- 
riage, that it does not seem as if I ought ever to enjoy anything 
again. I have been feeling that to-day, for I have enjoyed to-day. 
I have been wondering if, after all, I was wise to break away ; if it 
might not have been better for me to remain shut in my narrow life 
out there, where, at least, I should not have seen spread before me 
the things I might not have." 

Her sweet voice vibrated again with a pent-up emotion, which 
acted upon the young man like the echo of some wrong or injus- 
tice. 

" Oh," he cried, with indignant fervor, " it would be senseless, it 
would be wicked to persist in that sort of reasoning. Why should 
you let your nature be numbed and cramped } Why should you 
not stretch out your hands and take everything gladly— every joy 
that there is in life which comes in your way ? Oh yes, it should be 
so. It must be so. You were made for happiness. And since you 
were cruelly treated once by fate, there is all the more reason that 
it should be made up to you now." 

Some silent protest seemed to be going on in her mind. She 
shook her head. When she spoke again it was with mingled im- 
pulse and hesitation. " I think I want you to know that my unhap- 
piness was partly my own fault. I married a man I did not love. 
I don't know why I am telling you so much about myself ; but I 
think I want you to understand, and not to taXk ol Vl ^xc^ xmsk.? 
She waited a, moment, and then said, lookitvg al \i\m ^Vx^i^V-^^sA 
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her face seemed to him very tremulous and brave and womanly as 
the moonlight shone upon it — " I want you to know, Mr. Ransom, 
that everything of that kind — I mean love and marriage, and — and 
the things that some women look to for happiness — it is all put out 
of my life completely and forever," 

" But you are thinking only of marriage that is unloving," he 
said insistently. " Oh, foigive me if I seem to talk out too plainly. 
Your unhappiness has made you take a distorted view of the whole 
thing — life and all. There is no reason why all marriages should 
be miserable. It is no reason, because you did not love your hus- 
band, that you should not love some other man, who would try at 
least to be worthy of your love." 

She was still looking at him straight with her lai^e mournful 
eyes, and she had become very pale. " There is every reason," she 
said firmly. " I want you to believe that I mean what I say, and to 
put all thought of that kind in connection with me out of your 
mind. Marriage is as impossible for me as it would be for a nun in 
a convent— as if I were — " She checked herself. " Please don't 
speak of it or think of it any more." 

He was distressed and angry with himself. " Now I have vexed 
you," he said, " and I'd do anything in the world rather than that. 
It is all because I spoke out frankly what I felt. I should have held 
my tongue and waited till I knew you better." 

"It never seems to me worth while pretending about things. 
They say that every one in England — in society — is hollow and in- 
sincere. Well, I don't suppose that I shall be going into society ; 
but if I do, and even if we don't meet, I shall be glad to remember 
that there is one person in England who is not insincere." 

" We J^/i// meet in England. I know that we are going to be 
friends. Why " — he hesitated a moment — " I was thinking of you 
only yesterday, when you spoke from behind that rock." 

" Thinking of me ! How could that be } You had never seen 



me. 
« 



I was thinking of the kind of woman that you are — ^my ideal 
woman — wondering if I should ever meet her. I seemed to know 
her well in imagination. She was often with me in my lonely rides 
and by my camp-fire of winter nights." 

" I couldn't be your ideal woman — or any one's," Berenice said, 
sadly. 

" Why sbouldnH we meet in England'? " Vva v««vN. wv. "^ Ws&snS. 
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try and make friends with your people, and then it will be all 
ight." 

She laughed a little at the notion. 

" Ah/' he said, " you think Sir Anthony Strange will be too great 

1 person for me to make friends with. I have got letters to Strange 
ind Grell, you know, and we shall see." He remembered that she 
ivas not to know yet about the Great Binbian Mine, and altered his 
tone. " I dare say you are right, Mrs. Florence. I have generally 
done what I wanted to do in Australia ; but that is different from 
England, and I have no business to be so confident. But I have 
one ambition, and I think I shall succeed in attaining it ; I know I 
shall." 

" I like ambition in men," Berenice replied, " if only it is for 
something really worth having — something fit for a man, as I am 
sure yours is." 

" My ambition is to be a member of Parliament." 

" Yes, I know — ^you told me. I am so glad. I should like to be 
a man, if only to have a chance of being a member of Parliament. 
Do you know that one of the longings of my life is to hear a debate 
in the House of Commons ; to be in the Ladies' Gallery and hear a 
debate ? I have been longing for that since I was a child. The 
first moment I heard that we were to go to London, the thought 
flashed upon me, ' Now I shall get into the Ladies' Gallery and hear 
a debate.' " 

" Come," said Ransom ; " I am glad you can encourage me in 
my ambition. In gratitude for the encouragement, I promise you 
that the very first order I give for the Ladies' Gallery shall be given 
to you." 

" Oh, thank you," she said, with a little blush, and with as much 
earnestness as if Ransom were actually in a position to confer the 
favor he was offering. 

I should almost like to ask you," he said, with some hesitation, 
to promise that my order shall be the first you will accept ; that 
you will not go into the Ladies* Gallery until I can get you admis- 
sion there ; but I suppose that might be asking you to wait too 
long." 

" Oh, yes ; I think I couldn't promise that" 

"Very well; then it is only this^that my first order is to be 
given to you." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When Berenice Florence had gone to her room that night she 
sat for a long time by her window, which looked out upon the Rap- 
ids above the American Fall. The window-sill was low, and she 
half sat, half kneeled, upon her portmanteau beneath it. As she 
listened to the rushing noise the Rapids made, which was distinct 
from the roar of the Falls, she thought over the events of the day, 
and the talks — many and disjointed, all except that last one on the 
bridge — which she had had with Richard Ransom. 

There came a knock at the door of her room, and Tony entered. 
" I say, Berenice, all in the dark I Are you sentimentalizing over 
the Falls, or what ? " 

" No," she answered. " I was only thinking what a nice day 
we've had." 

" An uncommonly nice day. We have done the place in real 
good style, thanks to Ransom. The Unknown's check wouldn't 
have run to that landau and pair. They charge the deuce for car- 
riages here." 

" You should have insisted on paying our share, Tony." 

" So I did ; but of course he wouldn't hear of it, and it's bad 
form to be too beastly independent. We needn't bother ourselves 
about Ransom's exchequer. I asked him pointblank just now what 
mine he was in, and he told me he had shares in the Great Binbian. 
He is in a good thing, and can afford to stand an occasional 
landau." 

" Oh," exclaimed Berenice — " Binbian Jo — ^his mate's name. I 
suppose that is what he meant by his luck. Still- he may not have 
many shares." 

" That's true," replied Tony. " I always understood there were 
only a few in the market, and that the fellows who found it had kept 
the best part of the cake." Tony becanje ruminative. He did not 
add that he had been sorely tempted to invest the surplus which 
would have remained from the Unknown's check after paying his 
passage, in Great Binbian shares J)ut that love for Berenice had 
been stronger than the selfish wish to make a coup* He went on : 
" It's odd how Australians chum in together ; though I don't know 
that it is so queer when you think about it. H^ is a fine fellow, isn*t 
Ae— a handsome chap ? " 
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•* Yes," assented Berenice. 

Tony fidgeted a little, and pushed one of the Venetians back so 
that the moonlight streamed more widely in. " Look here, Bere- 
nice," he said. " I have got something to say to you. Don't get 
into a wax over it." 

" No, Tony ; I won't. You have been too good to me. Go on 
and scold me if you like." 

"I don't feel quite easy about Ransom and our traveling to- 
gether, though I did ask him. Not about him — he is all on the 
square ; but you know we have had our fingers burned once, and I 
don't think it's quite fair on him. I was thjiiking about it after I 
had sent you two off by yourselves to the bridge to look at the 
Falls. Everybody knows what looking at waterfalls by moonlight 
comes to." 

•' Why did you not come ? I wanted you to come." 

" Well, I am not a good hand at playing gooseberry, and I don't 
like spoiling sport. I always put myself in the young fellow's shoes, 
don't you see ? The fact is, I am afraid of his getting spoony on 
you. Brothers never can make out what other fellows see in their 
sisters ; and though you are very nice as a sister, Berenice, and your 
eyes are not half bad, you are not the sort of girl / should fall in 
love with. Still, it has happened ; and I can tell you I found it 
awkward enough with that New Zealand man on board the boat. I 
don't want to go through the same thing again." 

•* You will not have to go through it again, Tony." 

" What I wanted to say was — I know you have a romantic no- 
tion about burying the past ; and I quite ag^ee with you that it is 
disagreeable enough for us both to want to bury it. I don't see how 
it's to be done, though, without making complications. Don't you 
think it is better to explain things to Ransom and let him start fair ? " 

" I have done that, Tony. I have explained enough. I have 
told him this very evening that it is impossible for me to marry." 

Tony gave a funny little whistle. " Well, I must say you lost no 
time in coming to the point." 

Mrs. Florence made an impatient gesture. " Don't, Tony. I 
can't make you understand that speeches like that about me are in 
bad taste. Of course it is absurd to suppose that Mr. Ransom could 
think now of marrying me, or that he would ever want to." 

" I 6on*t know. The Nevi Zealand fellow d\4. "ftaN^ "^cjim \.0l\ 
tim why you can not marry} " ' 
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** Why ? " she repeated. " Is that necessary ? Must I confide 
the story of my disgrace to every acquaintance of a day ? It is not 
my disg^ce only, remember. It is yours. Sir Anthony's^^very one's 
who has any connection with me. Surely that is carrying consid- 
eration for one's neighbor a little too far." 

" One need only tell him the bald fact." 

" To set him wondering, and have him writing out to Australia 
and making inquiries ? How do we know what kind of man he is ? 
No ; I am sure that he is honorable and kind. But he has letters to 
Strange and Grell, and it is possible that he may be thrown with 
the people we are goi«g ta Oh, he isn't likely to fall in love with 
me, Tony, especially after what I said to him this evening ; and if 
he does do anything so foolish, why, he has been fairly warned I " 

" I suppose you are right," said Tony. " Anyhow, Ransom is 
not my brother ; and, if he were, there would be an end to the diffi- 
culty ; and I am not his keeper. If, after having been cautioned, he 
chooses to run his head against the fence, it is not my lookout. 
You don't mind his going along all the way with us, then, Bere- 
nice ? " 

'' Oh, a traveling companion who engages landaus, and presents 
one with bouquets, and is always ready to make himself agreeable, 
is not a person to be despised," she answered, with a hard laugh. 

Tony was puzzled by his sister's tone. " I thought you liked 
him ? " 

" I do like him. I admire him immensely. I never saw any 
one so handsome. If I were a painter I should want to make a 
picture of him. If I were a sculptor I should want to chisel him in 
marble. If I were a woman of eighteen, with affections disengaged, 
I should want to fall in love with him." 

" No, but, Berenice, what do you think of him ? Do you really 
like him ? " 

** He is a gentleman, and he is kind and sincere and simple. I 
haven't met so many gentlemen in my life, and I haven't received so 
much kindness, that I should be hard to please." 

" I don't know about his being simple," said Tony. " He is an 

extraordinarily well-read chap. Fancy a fellow studying Homer 

when he was camping out in the bush ! Not that he is a prig. It 

slipped out quite naturally when we were talking. So you are sure 

j^ou don 't mind ? " 

''What! 7 mind? What ami l\val\s\vQ>MTo:\sv^^ Vkfc^:asv\. 
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hurt me, I am proof against the attractions of young heroes. It 
was entirely on his account that you were uneasy." 

" Well, you know where you are and he doesn't ; or, rather, he 
didn't But, now that you have made things clear, it is all right," 
replied Tony comfortably, his view of the situation evidently being 
entirely that of a brother, and not suggesting any delicate perplexi- 
ties or tremors on Berenice's part. 

There was silence for a moment or two. It was broken by a 
smothered ejaculation from Berenice's lips — something which was 
almost a sob. 

" Berenice ! " said Tony in sudden compunction. 

The girl got up hastily, and clasped and unclasped her hands 
with passionate gestures. " What am I that I should mind ? " she 
repeated, and laughed again that bitter, sad little laugh. " / haven't 
anything to be afraid of. It's of me that people should be afraid. 
* Poison,' marked ' Dangerous — ^not to be taken.' That's the sort 
of label that should be put on me." 

Young Anthony got up, too, and his eyes fixed themselves upon 
her in the dim light of the room with anxious wonder. " What 
makes you look at it in that way, Berenice ? I didn't mean to vex 
you." 

No, Tony. There ! it's nothing. I'm not vexed." 
I know it's hard on you, Berenice," Tony said ; and he seemed 
suddenly to have got older and more manly. " It's a horrible posi- 
tion. The only way is to face it, and I know you have done that. 
I know very well what you are thinking of when you rail against 
love and that kind of thing. It is that you don't mean to let your- 
self be tempted." 

" There's no fear of that, Tony," she interrupted. 

" No ; I know there isn't. If you were a different sort of girl, I 
might have been anxious about you ; but I'm not. You are too 
proud and too plucky. It's a thing you can't have in life, and you've 
got to do without it ; and there's an end of it. Of course I'm speak- 
ing in a general way, and I'm not thinking of — of any one." Tony 
stumbled a little, and Berenice kept a proud silence. He went on 
more hurriedly, but with greater earnestness. " The fact is, Bere- 
nice, you believe in honor and duty and self-respect ; and so do I, I 
' ope. I'm not such a happy-go-lucky, thoughtless chap as I seem. 

mean to do my duty by you and by the property atvdSvc kTv>^w\^» 
.buTI help me all you can. We have both got som^ ^X. Va. >x^A 



« 
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think. It comes from our mother, I suppose, for it certainly doesn't 
come from poor old dad. We two have got to stand together and 
do our duty by ourselves and by the family name." 

" I haven't done much for that, Tony/' said the girl in a subdued 
way. There were tears in her voice, but she pulled herself together 
and spoke with an attempt at brightness. " Yes, I understand ex- 
actly what you mean, Tony dear ; and we'll bring credit to the fam- 
ily — you and I, in spite of everjrthing. And as for Mr. Ransom fall- 
ing in love with me, why, always taking it for granted that he is an 
inflammable creature — which he isn't — ^and that I am an irresistible 
siren — which I am not — when he does me the honor to demand my 
hand in marriage, I shall make my best courtesy, and say, ' No, thank 
you, sir; you were fairly warned off the premises.' And as for my 
falling in love *with Mr. Ransom, why, the idea is simply nonsen- 
sical!" 

"That's right, Berenice. Now you are like yourself again. 
We'll have a rare good time, we three. We'll ' paint the town red/ 
as they say here. I'll say good-night now. We've got to start 
pretty early, you know. Stop ! I'll light the gas for you." 

He struck a match and turned up the burners in the middle of 
the room. Then he shut the Venetians. Tony was precise in his 
ways. 

" Good-night, old girl." 

Berenice had come under the chandelier. She was standing 
with her hands resting on the table and her face turned a little 
upward, all tremulous, with the shadow of emotion still upon it, and 
her serious eyes fixed yearningly upon the moonlit darkness which 
Tony was shutting out. The great roar of the cataract filled the 
room, and seemed all the louder now for that strange little tumult of 
• human feeling which had just passed away. Tony was struck by 
his sister's paleness, and by her agitated look, and exclaimed, in 
concern — 

" Oh, Berenice, how white you are ! And — why, you have been 
crying ! " 

**I am tired," she said, hysterically. " I am quite worn out. It 
has been such a long day. I think it has been the longest day I ever 
spent. Good-night, Tony." 

But, tired as she confessed herself, when Tony had gone, Bere- 
nice turned the gas down and wenl\>acVL\oV« ^«al \i^n the port- 
manteau by the window. She threw iVvevwvfcVSaas^^^^'gKs^,^^^^ 
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ber elbows on the sill, and leaned her chin upon her clasped hands. 
She did not feel inclined to cry now. With Tony's presence a 
pressure had been taken away, and she wondered vaguely why she 
had been so much moved. She was not imhappy. She did not feel 
so lonely or so dreary as she had often felt before. There were not 
such wicked, angry thoughts in her heart as there had often been. 
This she told herself. She had been shut up in prison for so long ; 
and now she was free — ^and the world was wide, and full of beauty 
and joy, and the pulses of her own being had leaped out to the glory 
and the beauty around her, and she felt dazzled and bewildered and 
a little afraid. It was what prisoners always feel when they get into 
the air and the sunlight and the sympathy of other men and women 
who do not know that they have been in prison. So she thought. 

"It must have seemed very strange, my telling him that so 
soon," she said to herself. ** I wonder if he thought it strange ? I 
wonder if he understood ? I wonder — " 

If any one had been watching her, a faint flickering blush, like 
an after-glow, might have been seen to color her pale face. She 
teemed to know it herself, for she put her hands over her cheeks 
and her eyes, and remained quite still, only breathing a little hard 
for several minutes. 

" Any one else might have thought it strange, but he wouldn't," 
she went on to herself. " He is too simple and too true. He would 
have understood. I think I could ms^e a real friend of him. I 
should be safe in trusting him. He has such a straight, grave look 
in his eyes. He would make allowances, and be tender with those 
who had suffered. He would take me at my word, and he would 
not think that I meant more or less than I said. Yes ; I should be 
safe with him. . . • 

** He is not a bit like an Australian." Her thoughts went on, 
always moving to the same theme. They moved in a sort of 
rhythmic, dreamy way, with the rush of the waters pervading them 
all the time. " He has the sort of refinement which comes from a 
strong, true nature, I suppose, and from reading books. He didn't 
learn it in Sydney, or from the sugar-planters and squatters up 
north." She gave a shudder, as if the recollection had stirred 
something painful. " I didn't tell him I had ever been up north. 
No ; I couldn't fancy an oath or a coarse word coming out of his 
lips. I couldn't fancy him uncourteous to a womatv. KtA '^^X.'^ 
isn't like English reHnement" 
5 
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Berenice had seen Englishmen who were polished and culti- 
vated, and yet in whom she had detected the coarse grain under- 
neath the veneer. A certain sad experience had made this young 
creature wise in distinguishing evil from good. She had formed 
her theories and had made her plan of life, by which she was re- 
' solved to abide. Berenice felt that she stood outside the common 
interests, the joys, and hopes of other women of her age. She had 
got past it all. And yet there was something virginal about her, 
which made her look younger than her years, and was the secret of 
her curious and contradictory charm. 

Berenice thought of what Ransom had said to her about his 
loneliness — of how he had never known mother, nor sister, nor 
woman friend, except the ideal woman who had sat with him by 
his camp-fire, the woman he had said she was like. 

" Oh, if I were — if I were I " she said below her breath. " For 
I am sure that his ideal woman is poetic and noble, and unselfish 
and sweet— all that I am not." 

It was womanlike to go over sundry little incidents in the day— 
the fashion in which he had put her cloak round her, his thought- 
fulness in small ways, a certain chivalrous protectiveness in his 
manner, which was so different from Tony's light-hearted, affec- 
tionate good nature. 

She heard a clock striking with a curious fhufBed sound. It was 
midnight. She got up and closed the Venetians again. " I thuik 
that I shall always remember Niagara," she said, half aloud. 

All Tony's strange forebodings concerning his sister and his 
friend had vanished the next morning like a dream of the nig^t. 
His elastic temperament had rebounded, and his eager desire for 
variety was in full play. 

" Berenice I can talk to when I like, but Colonel Ezra P. Bell and , 
an elder from Salt Lake City are experiences not to be picked up 
every day," he remarked apologetically, and forthwith betook him- 
self to the smoking-compartment, leaving Mrs. Florence and Ran- 
som together in the drawing-room car. And when he came back, 
in an hour's time, only to depart again immediately on another quest 
for adventure, he had a further excuse for his divagations, by de- 
clarittg that he was sure the Unknown was morally entitled to inter- 
est on his money ; and that, to a certa\Tv\.^,\3aft Unknown was gouty 
^nd wanted cheering up, and that Vve, l\\e \5x^xvQv^cv>^c^5S.^\ife\ss\^ 
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more likely to take kindly to a nephew who had assimilated some of 
the American humor. So the task of providing for Mrs. Florence's 
comfort was left more or less to Ransom. It was he who brought 
her the stack of books and periodicals, which he said might be kept 
for the voyage, and the iced water, and the fruit, and even the pop- 
corn — ^for her just to say that she had tasted it. It was he who 
oidered the nice little lunch, that was served on the small table be- 
tween their chairs. It was he who tipped the ** colored man " and 
got her cushions and a footstool, and even contrived to get a flask 
of eau-de-Cologne for her, when he noticed that she looked paler 
than usual, and made her confess to a headache. 

It was a very pleasant journey, though it was a long one ; and 
all through it, that strange dream-like sensation haunted the poor 
girl, who had a hunger for happiness, and yet who scarcely dared 
yield herself to the sweetness of living, lest it should presently turn 
into pain. She could not have put this feeling of dread and fore- 
boding which she had into any definite words ; but it haunted her 
all the time, sometimes taking the form of a feverish gayety and 
anxiety to ^t such good as she might out of the beauty and the 
sunlight and the sympathetic companionship that perhaps would 
soon be gone. And so sometimes she laughed like a child, and 
sometimes the shadow would fall upon her and make her grave. 
To watch her face and her moods was a fascination and a bewilder- 
ment to Ransom. 

This subtle melancholy, which had its gleams of mirth all 
through it, seemed somehow a part of the autumn day — of the 
vague sorrow in the air, in the mellow sunshine and the flickering 
shadows — ^a part of the wonderful dream-landscape through which 
they were passing, and where any improbable and exquisite thing 
seemed possible. It was all so beautiful — ^the forest in its fantastic 
robe, the little still, blue pools which they saw through the trees, 
the great brown lichen-covered rocks scattered upon the hill-sides. 
And perhaps it seemed all the more an enchanted land, and all the 
more peculiarly their own, because of the prosaic self-absorbed life 
of the railway car in which they sat. The sky was that deep lucid 
blue of the Pacific in a calm. The wind made tender whisperings 
and rustlings, and, as it came in upon their faces through the win- 
dow they had opened, it seemed to bring faint mysterious sugges- 
tions of love and regret 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Late in the evening they got to Albany, and stayed there the 
night. They did not go on at once, for Tony had a vague and 
abortive scheme of getting the Catskills somehow into his itinerary. 
They were all in a loitering mood, and drove and lounged about, 
and talked inconsequent nothings — ^thesort of simple foolish talk 
which makes people know each other so well, and the thrill of which 
lingers longer often than the memory of graver conversation ; and 
they even got amusement out of the gaunt hotel reception-room 
and the glimpses of the marble-paved corridor, with its groups of 
loungers and its types of the provincial American. The next day 
they steamed down the Hudson in one of the great river-boats, and 
it was very difficult to realize that this was only the fifth day of their 
companionship. The thought, roused by a gesture of Ransom's, 
came upon Berenice like a shock. Their talk had been flowing on 
like a gurgling stream, breaking now against this subject and now 
on that — books, philosophy— crude or hackneyed philosophy per- 
haps, and all tinged with personal experience, viewed by the light 
of that fresh young egotism which sees itself in the stars and the 
sea and the problems of existence : but what other kind of philoso- 
phy is interesting, except to abstract thinkers? Ransom's mind 
had the vigor of an unfledged eaglet. There was a certain remote- 
ness about his knowledge and his theories that made them seem 
original to Berenice, and took them out of the region of Australian 
provincialism. And then his keen, clear eyes, and his little gestures, 
and the play of his features attracted her, and, indeed, exercised 
something of a magnetic influence upon her. It is the fashion to 
say that women are indifferent to beauty in a man, and this may be 
true of a certain order of masculine good looks. Wilkes may have 
had all-sufficient reason in his famous boast ; but give a modem 
Narcissus or Ehdymion Wilkes's fame and wit and power of talk, 
and then see where the ugly man would be in the race. At any 
rate, there was something about Richard Ransom's beauty which 
had an effect upon Berenice. 

It W2LS quite a trivial thing which made her understand suddenly 
how far they had gone beyond rcvete coTv\eiv\\aw2\ ^<cn^^\Tvtanceship 
— a movement altogether unconscvous oxv VC\^ -^^xx. ^& ^t:>^ v^:^^ 
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and only this. Berenice never could remember afterward how they 
got on to the subject, the good of fellowship and the need of sympa- 
thy which they had both often felt ; and Berenice exclaimed : 

♦' Oh, but where is the use of longing for sympathy ? It is al- 
ways denied us. That is just one of the things which would make 
life so happy, and which we must do without— at least, I must do 
without it." 

" Perhaps the fault is partly in not showing yourself as you are," 
said Ransom, thoughtfully. " There may be those quite near your 
life who care for you and feel with you, but who do not know you 
well enough in the real sense, to be quite sure of their ground in 
q>proaching you." 

" It is just that," Berenice answered impetuously. " It is that I 
cjui not be myself. I can't trust myself. When I am myself every- 
thing goes wrong, I think it is my fate. If I act or speak or do 
anything on impulse, it is sure to be a wrong impulse, and there is 
trouble." 

Then, as he sat close to her. Ransom put out his hand and just 
lightly stroked the fur of her cloak for a moment, saying, '* Oh, 
don't say that. You couldn't have a wrong impulse. What strikes 
me aU through about you is that you haven't confidence enough in 
your own impulses. You won't let yourself go, and it would be 
better for you and others perhaps if you did." 

His gesture as he spoke was a subtle mark of familiarity, almost 
of tenderness. He withdrew his hand directly. Some kind of con- 
sciousness was roused in him— perhaps by a change in her face ; 
and he said simply, " I beg your pardon. I was not thinking in the 
least what I was doing." 

Berenice said nothing. They seemed quite isolated and apart 
from all the rest of the world just then. Her eyes wandered about 
the deck, upon the groups of people who were all occupied with 
themselves and each other— the family parties coming back early to 
New York, the independent-looking oddly dressed women, the art- 
ists with their easels strapped up beside them, the tourists who dili- 
gently read their guide-books in preparation for historic scenery, the 
negresses passing in and out of the state-rooms with their crisp 
woolly hair and their gaudy dresses. A feeling of recklessness 
came over Berenice. Why shouldn't she give way to hw \Kv:^M\a^^^ 
Why not float with the stream ; why not be herseVi'^ \^>wj tvo\.V\. 
herself be borne along on the tide of young \\ie } 
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She looked at Ransom and there was a faint coquetry in the 
look. ** We must be getting near West Point. How beautiful the 
river is here I Should you not like to glide on like this forever ? " 

" Yes," he said, " if I could have you always to talk to. But I 
think I would rather be talking to you in that beautiful lonely forest 
yonder, away from all these people. And think of the sound of the 
wind among those gorgeous trees — it could not be the same as the 
wind through the she-oaks on the fiats at home. It would seem 
to come from such a long way off. It would tell us wonderful 
things." 

" What things ? " she asked. 

"Oh, things that perhaps we have dreamed of— both of us. 
Things that perhaps neither of us has ever understood. And I 
have a fancy that some day, perhaps, we may hear the wind's story 
together — you and I, and I couldn't wish anjrthing better for myself 
than that." 

There was a little silence. They passed a tiny islet all aflame 
with sumach, and now they were in a lake closed in by bluff head- 
lands. The sun was getting lower, and the shadows were deepen- 
ing and the rich tints taking a more somber tone. 

" Don't wish that," said Berenice, suddenly. " When you know 
me better you will be sorry." 

" I shall not be sorry. I know you already too well to be afraid 
that I shall be sorry for anything that I feel about you." 

" Ah," she said softly, " you haven't known me very long." 

*' It isn't a question of days or weeks or years," he said impetu- 
ously; "it is a question of feeling. One might live a lifetime 
with a woman and not know her as I seem to know you after five 
days." 

" Oh, you dorCt know me — you carCt know me ! " cried Bere- 
nice, with passionate earnestness. She had been looking away 
from him at the hills, and now she turned quickly and their eyes 
met. The look in his made her flush, and again sent that thrill of 
recklessness through her. 

There was dead silence for nearly a minute. Just then a crowd 

of people trooped over to the side of the steamer on which they sat, 

to look at some point of interest on the bank. He got up from his 

ch^r, and she rose too, uncertainly, 

'*Come this way,*' he said. 

There was a touch of mastery \tv\\\s maxvtv^x ^VxOcv ^«>5^ \ss2t 
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curious magnetic sensation. It was a feeling she had never had 
before. She obeyed him; and presently they stood away on the 
other side, at the end of the steamer. 

** I want to tell you something," he said — " something which I 
understood for the first time last night. It came upon me as I 
walked up and down in the quiet street, smoking a pipe after Tony 
had gone in ; but I knew that it had been in my mind since the first 
moment I saw you, though I had not realized it. It needn't make 
the least difference to you ; only, after what you said to me at 
Niagara, I want you to know." 

" Don't," she said, faintly. " Don't tell me— not if it is anything 
— not if it is about me. There is no use in telling me now. Tell 
me when you are giving me that order for the Ladies' Gallery." 

He gave her a bright, confident smile, and looked straight into 
her eyes. " That means you think that time will never come," he 
said ; " but it will. No— what I want to tell you is about myself. 
You know the phrase about following one's star. All my life, I 
think, I have been trying to follow my star. I don't mean that in a 
stupid conceited sense, or that I ever fancied it was in me to do any- 
thing big, or that if I did make a hit somehow, it would matter much 
to any one except myself. It is only that all my life I have seemed 
to know what I wanted to make for, and to reach it sooner or later. 
It wasn't anything in myself ; it was just my luck. For a long time 
my star was gold, and I found the gold — ^not through any cleverness 
or pluck of my own ; but I fell in with Binbian Jo, who took me 
to it." 

" Well ? " she said, deeply interested. 

He had paused. His eyes were very bright. Unconsciously as 
he talked he clasped his strong nervous hands together and rested 
them upon the bulwark rail with a gesture full of power and 
energy. 

" Well, it was the same in most things. I found that I could 
get what I tried for— in different ways. Something seemed to show 
me my goal. First of all, I wanted to gain knowledge ; and the 
right books used to come into my hands somehow, and things were 
made clear to my mind. I don't want to pretend that I knew 
things— what I gained was the knowledge of my ignorance. It was 
something quite different from that. It was like— like a. te.l\®o^. 
Then I wanted to find gold ; so that I might com^ Xo'Exv^^w^'aJ^^ 
see life, and learn more, and go into Parliatftetvt. MvW^^^— ^^^ 
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I found out that I had never gained my star at all ; that it was 
higher and more distant from me still, and brighter and more beau- 
tiful. And suddenly I knew, last night, that you were my star— 
you ! Ob, Mrs. Florence, don't turn so pale. Don't make me feel 
that I have pained you. Nothing that you could say would alter it ; 
and if you were to tell me that it was folly and presumption — even 
if you were to send me away — ^whether I had any hope of marrying 
you or not, it wouldn't make any difference. You'd be my star just 
the same ; and I should be glad that I had found you ; and I should 
cling to every hour and every minute of the time that I had to spend 
with you." 

He poured out his say with low-toned impetuosity, and waited, 
his eyes fixed intently upon her face. Berenice had not once looked 
at him while he spoke — she had shrunk a little from his side ; and 
when he ended she stood quite still, and looked resolutely away 
from him as she said, very low : 

*' I do tell you that it is folly ; I couldn't tell you that it was pre- 
sumption. You have a right to think what you please. I ought to 
feel honored, I suppose, but I can't feel about it in that way after- 
after what I said to you at Niagara." 

"At Niagara," he repeated, "you said that you did not believe 
in love, and I— Well, I tell you now that I shall try to make you 
believe in love." 

" No," she said, quickly; "you will not. You could not be so 
cruel." 

" Cruel ! " he echoed. 

She recovered herself in a moment, and with a little shivering 
movement drew her head more erect as she turned and, leaning 
against the bulwark, faced him. 

" It would be cruel to me if there were any chance of your suc- 
ceeding ; but there is none. I told you the simple truth when I said 
to you that love and marriage are as impossible for me as for a nun 
in a convent. You would be cruel to yourself." 

"Oh I If that is all— " 

" Isn't it enough ? You had better go away and not think of it 
again." 

" I can't do that," he said quietly, " unless you tell me positively 
that I must not travel in the same steamer with you to England. 
Then, of course, I shall obey you; but 1 sVvo>Mivo\.^N^\!L>\^,(or it 
ivouJd still be a part of me." 
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" You have as much right as I have to travel in any steamer that 
you please/' she answered, a little unsteadily. " And if you would 
believe me, and think no more of me in that way, but let us be 
friends — ^as we might be — " She paused, and turned from him 
again. 

" Ah ! '' he exclaimed. ** If you will let me be your friend, that 
is all I want — all I ask now. You don't suppose that I am such a 
fool as to imagine that you could care about me yet ? Of course, it 
is quite different with me. You need not be afraid that I shall take 
advantage of your kindness, Mrs. Florence, or that I shall bother 
you after to-day. I think I shall know if the right time ever comes ; 
and if it never comes — " 

*' It will never come," she said, solemnly ; " and, if you go on 
hoping for it, you will only be spending your strength on a shadow. 
And then you will blame me, and you will say that I have deceived 
you — and I have not deceived you — " 

She broke off again. He could see that there was a sort of 
struggle going on within her, but it was impossible for him to guess 
what that struggle was. He could not tell that there were two 
voices speaking in her heart, urging her different ways. One said 
sternly, " Tell him the truth. It is your duty. Let him go away 
and love and marry some one else. What right have you to feed 
your miserable vanity, and your longing for drama and emotk>n, at 
the expense of a fellow-creature's suffering ? Be brave ; be honest ; 
and send him away." 

The other voice said, " Do you think he would go away ? His 
fancy hasn't gone so deep as to make it a question with him of all 
or nothing. It is the womanly companionship that he cares most 
about. He is too loyal and manly to dream of harm. He would 
reason to himself that even though he could not marry you, he might 
still keep you for his friend : and he would fancy, if you persisted in 
breaking off the acquaintanceship, that you were afraid of danger to 
yourself. And, if you told him the truth, what an element of con- 
straint and embarrassment to bring into what is now an ordinary 
friendship, and about which, since you have fairly warned him, you 
need feel no responsibility ! Many women would have led him on 
and flirted with him for mere amusement ; few would have spoken 
to him at the i^eginning as plainly as you spoke. You c^si'l b\i&.teA. 
yoursd/; and, if he chooses to go on with it, he does so ^\.V>& o-^wtw 
jisk. Why should you feel under an obligation to tcvtai ^"t skkx^Vs. 
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of your private life — which would bring discredit on other people, 
too — to a stranger ? It would be impossible to tell one thing with- 
out telling another. And why should you cut yourself off from 
what makes the romllnce and interest of life ? Why should you be 
so much poorer in experience than other women ? Why should not 
you let yourself be thrilled by the emotions you read of, instead of 
forcing them away and deliberately choosing to stagnate rather than 
to live ? And then — ^and then — " 

So the inward voice went on, flashing its eager reasoning through 
her mind with electric swiftness, vibrating through her heart and 
her imagination, and shaping in its utterance all the vague palpitat- 
ing longing for fuller life which for years had been working in her 
bosom. The moment was one of crisis. Unconsciously Berenice 
had traveled into a region of feeling hitherto unknown to her, and 
she stood now irresolute at one of those spiritual cross-roads which 
come into tlie life journey of every one of us, and when to turn to 
the right or to the left is to perform the act which determines our 
whole future destiny. 

She realized this almost intuitively. At such times this intuitive 
conscience is the only guide we have. Nature was pleading strongly 
within her; and the worst of the world's woes is that Nature and 
conscience are so often in antagonism. Ransom watched her face, 
and did not speak for several moments. Then he said, and his very 
words seemed to join themselves to Nature's arguments— 

" If the time never came when you could give me a different 
answer, and I knew it now, that would make no difference in my 
feeling at the present. You wouldn't have an}'thing to reproach 
yourself with, for you have fairly warned me. I couldn't have the 
faintest regret, in any case, for having known you. I should be so 
much the richer. I should have all the time you had let me spend 
with you to be grateful to you for." 

Berenice was silent. The struggle was nearly over. She was 
possessed with the feeling that she must go on. 

"It is you who are cruel," Richard said ; "cruel to yourself as 

well as to me. You won't give yourself a chance. You won't trust 

your impulses. If you would, whether they were for or against me, 

you would be true to your own nature, at any rate. It's just what 

we were talking of a little while ago. Tell me— tell -me the truth. 

If you were to trust your real impxiVses, -wouV^ >joM^«^\%\.*vR.^lLut- 

tfng- love out oi your life ? You Viave iiwex \we^e— ^a>\ ^i\^ ^ t^w 
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Niagara. Don't you want to know for yourself, to give yourself the 
chance of judging if it is good or evil ? Do you want to keep your 
heart always a block of ice? That sort of prudence is not like 
you ; it's not womanly. I don't ask you to give me a chance ; I 
don't mind for myself. If I have to suffer, never mind. I'd rather 
see you loving some other man than keeping yourself barred against 
everything that's soft and sweet and womanly, as if you were behind 
a convent grating." 

A little shiver passed through Berenice's frame. She drew a 
long breath, and smiled An a peculiar way. Her eyes were very 
bright and large as she fixed them on his face. It was as if she had 
been breathing some intoxicating ether. 

" You mean that ? " she said slowly. " You really mean that ? " 

" Yes," he answered earnestly ; *• I mean it with all my heart/' 

" You want me to give myself a chance, "she said, still slowly and 
with a certain wistful solemnity. "No one has ever given me a 
chance in all my life. You want me to give myself a chance ? " 

" I want you to let yourself be a woman," he answered ; and 
there was something grave and tender in his way of saying the 
words, which she had not expected from him, and which brought 
an hysterical feeling to her throat. 

" Very well," she said ; " I will promise not to harden myself. 
I will give myself a chance— of being— a woman. It will be no 
use. There can be only one end ; and if you let yourself love me, 
you will have to suffer." 

" I am ready to risk that ; it makes no difference." 

"And suppose--think, if such a thing were possible. Suppose 
that you won, and that the time did come when I said to you — ^when 
I told you that I loved you "—her voice faltered and dropped almost 
to a whisper — " and that the very next hour we had to part and 
never see each other, no more than if I were dead. Suppose that I 
was to die. Then would you be sorry that you had ever tried to 
make me care for you } " 

'• Sorry ! " he repeated, and there came a light and a sort of 
wonder into his face. " Why, if that thing could be, it would be 
worth dying for. Dying for! No — that's nothing. It would be 
worth living for all the years afterward, that one might have the 
remembrance just of that one moment." 

" It is of no use, " Berenice exclaimed. ** ll \s \\Vft ^ ^m*^ \sv 
wIucA one must be wounded,*' 
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*' Well/' he said, smiling, " if I am wounded, I shall be no worse 
of! than I am now ; and if you are wounded, so much the better for 
me — ^and for you, too." 

The steamer was slackening speed. They were in quite a nar- 
row part of the river now, and the banks were high on either side, 
and tiny rocky islets bristled in the stream. They could hear the 
band playing, which they were to take on board from the pier. Now 
the engines quivered and stopped altogether. Sailors ran up the 
deck, and orders were shouted, and soon people were coming and 
going. The bustle and novelty of the scese, the twangy voices, the 
noise of the band as it played " The Star-spangled Banner " — all 
had a curious and stimulant effect upon Berenice. This was a real 
background to a real and living drama. Tony came up presently, 
with a paper-covered volume in his hand, which he had bought 
earlier in the day to refresh his knowledge before coming on the 
Washington Irving haunts. Tony was perfectly happy. He had 
been conversing with one of the colored waiters who went down 
South when the line of steamers on the Hudson was taken off, and 
Tony thought he had obtained some valuable lights upon the n^^ 
life. Tony had a way of grouping and arranging his materials which 
would have been invaluable to him if he had chosen to g^ in seri- 
ously for the literary profession. They were very merry all the rest 
of the voyage. Perhaps it was the music of " The Mikado," which 
the band played, that inspired thdr laughter. They got on to the 
little oval, raised platform in the middle of the deck, and looked out 
on the great river, which widened out and then took an abrupt 
curve, so that it seemed like a still lake ; and by-and-by the sun set, 
and the river took the reflections of the sky and shone like burnished 
brass, or like the scales of some g^ant serpent, where the screw sent 
its sideward waves. 

Ransom watched Berenice, and listened to her soft laugh and to 
the girlish chatter which flowed from her lips. He had never seen 
her in such a gay mood. She seemed to have thrown off something, 
and to be yielding herself to the enjoyment of the hour with the self- 
abandonment of a dancer whose form sways to the pulsation of the 
music. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The world was ten days older. Berenice Florence and Richard 
Ransom had ten days in their lives to count as wholly joyous. 
There had been no shadow of pain upon those days, no disquieting 
touch of emotion. They were like happy children playing in the 
sunshine and gathering flowers while the light lasted. Nothing 
more had been said about the singular understanding to which they 
had come. There was nothing more to be said. They were going 
to be friends ; they were going to be together ; they were not to part 
till they reached England. Botii had something of the feeling of 
children who would not look beyond their happy holiday. 

They had gone about, the three of them — had gone to theatres, 
had dined at different places, had walked and driven, had compared 
notes, and had been merry with each other. Tony Strange had a 
great many impressions tabulated in his note-book. The Unknown 
had got an amount more interest on his check — if only he cared 
about that kind of coin when the time came. The Indian summer 
was waning ; the trees in Madison Square had begun to drop their 
leaves, and there was a foretaste of winter in the wind's breath. 

The wind was blowing keenly from the sea now. Already, New 
York had become part of the past. Looking back from the steamer 
deck, Berenice could see the low wooden sheds close to the water's 
edge getting smaller. So were the red houses on the New Jersey 
shore and the picturesque patchy suburbs. She could see the 
crowds dispersing on the wharves ; only two or three tiny flags of 
white kept waving at the end of the nearmost pier. Eight steamers 
had gone out that noon, and the red funnels of the Cunarder 
glowed against the blue as she went royally ahead. The sky was 
gray-blue, with white soft masses of cloud upon it, sometimes like 
great woolly fleeces, sometimes like floating islets, with lines of 
light that might have been snow-peaks rising out of mist. On the 
seaward horizon, the little crests of foam seemed almost motionless, 
and sometimes, when the sea took a greener shade, they appeared 
curiously like flocks of quiet sheep browsing upon an autumn com- 
mon. The band was plajring. Just as the plank was drawn and 
the steamer moved majesticalXy out, it had brokexv m\.o ai c^oxn\^ ^V 
Wagner's, resonant and clashing, which blended meavccvexwX.'wvxkv^. 
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kind of grand mournfulness. It had gone on playing while the 
passengers waved their last farewells, and excitedly paced the deck, 
The efifect was oddly dramatic. Afterward, when she heard that 
air, Berenice felt that it had been the prelude to her life-drama. 

They were on a North German Lloyd boat, and it had rather a 
laiger number of passengers than the steamers usually cany at this 
time of year. As they got out to sea, it was amusing to watch the 
people grouping themselves, pulling out their deck-chairs, putting 
on caps and ulsters, and arranging themselves in sheltered positions, 
under piles of rugs, evidently with a view to being ready for the 
first qualms of sea*sickness. A very fat man and woman, both 
wearing ulsters of an offensively large check pattern, having discov- 
ered that their chairs had been left behind, began to bargain volu- 
bly with a steward who hired out those articles. The fat man sat 
down in a thin chair, and balanced his corpulent body on its some- 
what rickety legs, while he observed with oracular twang, '* I guess 
that'll go to pieces before I've had much wear out of it." And then 
a sudden lurch of the vessel settled the point, for the chair col- 
lapsed, and the fat man collapsed too ; and the same lurch brought 
about a still greater activity among the owners of the other deck- 
chairs, who were soon mostly in recumbent attitudes, wrapped up 
like mummies, with only their eyes and the tips of their hoses show- 
ing. A young gentleman-actor, with whom Tony had made ac- 
quaintance at the New York Hotel, was going across in the com- 
pany of a theatrical star manageress. He was a nice, frank boy, 
with a smooth-shaven, clean-looking, comic face, and an eyeglass, 
and he came up to the Australian trio, and began to classify the 
groups and to tell Berenice all he knew about the people on deck. 

There were all the conventional types that one meets on an 
Atlantic voyage. There is no place like the deck of a crowded 
steamer for making one feel that human beings possess just the 
same salient capabilities for being classed into species and genera 
as the animals in a natural history museum. There is as much 
variety in the human world as in the animal one. Close by was a 
smart-looking group of Americans — a handsome married woman 
in a sea-going tailor-made costume, perfectly turned out, from Ihe 
crown of her felt hat to the tip of her low-heeled shoe. She was 
the unmistakable Anglo-American, and she had a. husband with 
her, who had the sat-upon, unaggressive look of many an American 
husband, orer-weigfhted by commercialL T^potis^^\<\^'&,^^^^\JJaasftc 
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ting with stolid amiability to be dragged across the Atlantic in def- 
erence to certain European prejudices in favor of attendant hus- 
bands, though he felt all the time that he would have been much 
better fulfilling his vocation as a dollar-producing machine in Wall 
street. Hal Clancy, the young actor» explained all this brightly to 
Mrs. Florence ; and then he told her that the Italian4ooking gentle- 
man with the slightly foreign accent and the picturesque cloak- 
ulster, who was talking to the handsome married woman, was in 
reality a rich New Yorker, who spent his winters in Rome and did 
everything he possibly could to prevent himself from being taken 
for an American ; and that of the two remaining men of the party, 
the short, dapper, close-cropped, well-dressed, and extremely Eng- 
lish-looking one was a Baltimore painter going to study in Rome, 
and the tall, melancholy, loosely built one in rough tweed, and with 
his hands in his pockets, was an English baronet, whom the two 
pretty girls were both trying to " run in." 

The girls were excessively pretty. One of them was like a bit 
of Dresden china, she was so small and fair and fragile, and her big 
blue eyes were always pleadingly seeking those of the baronet, who 
was evidently attracted. The other girl was larger, and had a mag- 
nificent figure and frank gray eyes. She was very trim and fresh, 
and had a coquettish, rather mannish air. She never seemed to 
stop talking, and carried a spaniel under her arm, and she was say- 
ing to the painter : 

•' I guess I always bring plenty of rugs with me. As I presume 
I don't have to carry them myself, why, it's best to come well pro- 
vided. Ill give the baronet charge of the buffalo robe — he's the 
biggest, anyway ; and you can take this plaid, and it's just a ques* 
tion of how cold I am which of you I call round oftenest. I presume 
it'll be the baronet," she added, with ingenuous frankness, " for I 
am rather a chilly mortal." 

"The painter is in love with her, and the baronet is getting 
spoony on the other one," whispered Hal Clancy — everybody called 
him Hal Clancy, as it was his stage name — " but she don't mean to 
let the baronet go, if she can help it. There's some betting going 
on about it already, and I have backed the sentimental one with the 
blue ^cs." 

Then there was the star actress and her leading lady ; there was 
the inevitable Boston lady of culture, with her p\a\w tooL^\!W%\ ^^^ 
there were two Chicago girls bound as art styidenXs lot \>t^^^Xi, 
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who had never been to sea before and were noisily hilarious and 
clamoring for luncheon. 

The smart American woman cast on them a glance of mingled 
pity and amusement. " They won't be so ready for dinner to-mor- 
row," she observed to her companion, the gentleman at leisure. 
" They always begin like that, but they subside in an hour or two. 
It doesn't last. It's like the feathers in their hats, which will be out 
of curi before the day is over. When you want to know if a woman 
has crossed before, look at her hat. I dare say I began like that 
myself. I dare say I wore feathers the first time. Now that I am 
making my eleventh crossing I know better." 

It gave Berenice an odd thrill when she saw in her cabin a bou- 
quet of roses and smilax. She was vexed, and yet she was pleased ; 
and she was vexed with herself for being pleased. It was too like a 
lover ; and he had been so careful in New York not to obtrude the 
fact of his love. The good-fellowship between them had seemed so 
simple and sincere that she had been lulled into a sense of security. 
She had begun to fancy that this companionship, which was getting 
to be so much to her, might be enjoyed without any sense of guilt 
To be sure, he had brought her roses almost every evening in New 
York; but, then, Hal Clancy had done the same, and she had 
laughingly compromised the matter by wearing the flowers of both. 

" What made you think of getting me these beautiful roses ? It 
was very good of you, but they seem out of place somehow," she 
said to him when they were atting beside each other at dinner. 
Tony was on her other side, and Hal Clancy was beyond him again. 

Ransom glanced with a critical air at the buds whioh she had 
put at the neck of her gray dress. '' I suppose I got them because I 
thought they would be in place," he said. " Besides, I didn't want 
you to feel that nobody had remembered you were going away. You 
should have seen the pile of bouquets on this table which people had 
brought to Miss Ardennes, the actress over there." 

" Well," she said, " seeing that I didn't know a single soul in 
New York except you and Mr. Clancy, and seeing that you were 
both coming along with me, I don't know how I could possibly have 
felt neglected at being the one bouquet-less woman on board. But 
they are very pretty, and I like them. You always give me those 
drooping cream-colored ones. I think that if I were in the most 
out-of-the-way place in the world, and a bunch of these roses was 
brought in to me, I should fancy that you had sent them." 
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The band played while they were at dmner, and there was a 
suggestion of festivity about the meaL This, too, was a favorable 
q)portunity for studying types. One of the long tables was quite 
fuU ; and there were two smaller tables, at one of which the smart 
Americans and their men had made up a party, re-enforced by a prig* 
gish-looking English member of Parliament on his way back from a 
transatlantic tour for a winter session, and at the other, which was 
covered with flowers, the beautiful actress reigned over her own se- 
lect circle. The two Western girls, who, contrary to prognostica- 
tions, seemed as lively as ever, were opposite Mrs. Florence ; and 
between them sat the chief engineer, a huge, fair, blue-eyed creature, 
with a thick sweet laugh and a kind smile, who had constituted him- 
self their protector, and was translating the German menu to them, 
and explaining the domestic economy of the steamer. " Ze purser, 
he is only a tall man on an English steamer. Zere, when you see a 
man walking ze deck so proud, like a stalk in a salad, you may know 
he is purser. But here, first zere is captain, zen chief officers, zen 
two cartloads of turf, and at last ze purser." He went on, *' Zat is 
our pretty custom to say, when we sit down to dinner, and when we 
go away, * God bless ze dinner ' I — Xiesegnete mahlzeitr* 

'* Well, it seems to me there's a sort of selfishness in blessing the 
dinner when you have eaten it," said a San Francisco editor with a 
humorous eye, who was sitting on the other side of one of the West- 
em girls. " You've made it a part of yourself then ; but I guess 
that if you'd ever traveled in Nevada you'd have given up that habit, 
and found another mode of speaking about the dinner." 

Next the editor was a strange, unkempt-looking man, who had 
been wearing a sombrero on deck, and who was otherwise dressed 
in the costume of a vaquero. He had a bloated, handsome face, and 
a look of English breeding which contrasted oddly with his rough 
dress and his blatant self-assertiveness. 

" I know all about him," whispered Tony across Hal Clancy to 
Berenice. "We nicknamed him 'The Romancer.' His name is 
General De Lisle. He fought in the Eg^tian War. He's the only 
man in the world who can solve the Egyptian Question. The Brit- 
ish Government telegraphed to him to come across from Colorado and 
help them, and he didn't wait to change his clothes. He was ' blow- 
ng ' up in the smoking-room when the British M. P. came in, and he 
hut up because he said that a question might be asked in the House 
' Commons and the Government be put in an awkward position." 
6 
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An American colonel on Tony's side had become nettled by the 
Romancer's contemptuous allusion to the American army. 

** We've whipped you Britishers twice, and we shall do it again. 
You call us cowards? Why, sir, I've been in twenty-two battles 
myself, sir. I've fought, bled, and died for my country." 

"Well, you've been resurrected, anyhow," said the Romancer; 
" and I suppose all the other colonels have been resurrected, too, 
and it was only the private soldiers that were left lying. There are 
more colonels in New York than in the whole of the British army, 
to say nothing of Washington." 

" Why, sir," pursued the irate colonel, " I've been riddled with 
bullets. I've had hundreds of holes in my body ; and if that doesn't 
make me an American patriot, I'd like to know what does ? " 

It was close up making you a cosmopolitan," put in the editor. 
Fact is, nobody is patriotic except the Americans. England fights 
for coin ; she protects the Turks because they owe her money. Ger- 
many fights for glory, and France for sentiment. England might come 
.over and buy up a magnificent army of broken-down politicians." 

" Americans ain't to be bought," cried the colonel. 

" Except by their own countrymen," put in the Romancer ; and 
the editor observed reflectively that he shouldn't like to answer for 
the Republicans that were out of office. 

Whereupon there was a wordy scrimmage, which ended in the 
colonel and the Romancer and the editor drinking each other's 
healths in champagne, which the colonel stood, proposing sotto voce 
the toast of " The Star-spangled Banner." 

"Abe Gardiner and the Turkey," suggested the editor; and 
then, the band having begun to put up their instruments, and most 
of the people having left the table, Berenice Florence and Ransom 
and Tony went up on deck, too. 

It was on the next night that something strange and dramatic 
happened, though it was not till long afterward that Berenice under- 
stood its real meaning. 

They were on deck together after dinner, the three of them. 
Ransom and Tony had fixed the chairs up against the farthest mast 
facing the stem, a little away from the rest of the crowd, which 
had thinned considerably since yesterday, and out of the track of 
promenaders. Here it was almost quite dark, though a little further 
along the electric light streamed out of the open deck-house, and 
made a spectral sort of iliumination \r^ti \.Vv^ various groups, and 
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jupon Richard Ransom's fac^e; as he sat out of the shadow of the 
mast. Berenice was leaning ba^k in her long chair, wrapped closely 
in an opossum rug. It was a very still night ; low down the horizon 
was dark and murky, and there was a dense line of mist above 
which the stars shone. The funnels sent forth two thick black lines 
of smoke, and every now and then came the whistle of the fog-horn. 
The band was playing in the second cabin, and above it rose the 
shrill voice of the pretty, mannish American girl, who, having got 
possession of both her buffalo robe and her baronet, was making 
the most of her opportunity, and chattering about her plans and her 
opinions — how she thought that for real comfort and becomingness 
there was nothing to come up to a " fore-and-aft " — ^and she pointed 
to her coquettish man's cap — ^how she was going to winter in Rome 
and to spend the season in London, and how she considered Eng- 
lishmen just perfectly lovely, and how she thought it must be just 
quite divine to marry a political man in England, and how she was 
sure she could die happy if she might just go to church with a 
coronet on her Prayer-book. Meanwhile the limpid-eyed, golden- 
haired girl walked the deck somewhat disconsolately on the arm of 
the painter, and neither of them talked much, but seemed to be 
listening to the laughter of the other, who was tucked up so com- 
fortably under her buffalo robe. Berenice felt sorry for them all, 
somehow, and wondered what the end of the little comedy would 
be. She had come to the conclusion that the handsome, strong- 
minded girl did not care in the least for the baronet, and that the 
blue-eyed, sentimental one did, and that the baronet was merely 
amusing himself witli both ; and that the Baltimore painter was very 
sincerely and hopelessly in love with one — she did not yet know 
which. The waves made a long, monotonous, swishing sound. Hal 
Clancy had been holding forth in his lively, discursive way, which 
was not unlike Tony's. The two got on capitally together, and 
Tony was enlarging his mind considerably. 

" You saw that young man with the mustache and the stick-up 
collar and tight trousers ? " Hal was saying. " They call him over 
there ' the king of the dudes,' He has got more money than three 
ordinary dudes could possibly spend. He owns a whole railway, 
and employs ever so many thousand men ; and for three weeks be- 
fore the Mayor's election, he goes about with a pair of pistols under 
his dandy overcoat, and keeps twenty detectives to find out how his 
men are going to vote. And they talk oi bnbtiY ^»!^ cor[>x^>iSa\w 
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over on our side I And they call that a free country ! ... He is 
the one genuine success that the star has made/' pursued young 
Clahcy. " She wasn't a success over there, though she doesn't sus- 
pect it in the least I never knew a star yet who was told the 
brutal truth. They say the weather is bad, or that the people 
haven't come back to town, or that it is the fault of the Irish vote. 
The fact is that they tried to g^ve her too big a boom, and there 
was a reaction. If I was running a star I would keep her dark till 
three days beforehand, and then I'd cover every square inch of 
hoarding in the city with her." 

Hal Clancy lounged off presently. Berenice had been taking a 
secret pleasure in letting her eyes rest now and then upon Ransom's 
fine face, and in comparing him with the gentleman of leisure and 
the king of the dudes, and with young Clancy himself. She liked 
to see how g^nd he looked, and how entirely unconscious he was 
of his good looks. It pleased her to fancy that he must be more 
than one of Nature's noblemen, and that he might be descended 
from a long line of English ancestors. She said to him suddenly, 
Tell me, have you no relations in England ? " 

No ; I haven't a soul in the world to be interested in me, ex- 
cept Binbian Jo — and — and, I hope, you and Tony." 

You may make quite certain of us, old fellow," said Tony. 
We aren't going to let you be hurled off into chaos." He laughed ; 
but he glanced a little uneasily at Berenice, then back at Ransom, 
and sighed. " Things go uncommonly crooked in this world," he 
said, and took a long pull at his cigarette. 

" Do they ? " said Ransom, with a joyous laugh ; and he tossed 
back his head after that way of his. " I don't think they do — ^not 
with every one." 

"Not with you, certainly," rejoined Tony. "I never came 
across such a lucky chap in my life. There's something quite un- 
canny about it. Hal Clancy was saying so a little while ago. He 
won the pool again this morning — over the run, Berenice ; and he 
never sits down to poker or loo that he doesn't clear the table. I 
tell you, I don't like it." 

" I don't like it myself," said Ransom, seriously. " I do seem 
always to win, and I can't bear other fellows to lose." 

" Well, you know what it means," said Tony, with a lau^. > 
"There*\\ be a smash up some day, and when you fall in love you • 
wj'JI have to pay a heavy oveTdrail " 
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*' Tell us how your luck began/' said Berenice, hurriedly, lifting 
[lerself a little from under her 'possum skin. " I want to hear the 
whole story of your meeting Binbian Jo, and of how he brought you 
fortune. I want to know all about Binbian Jo. He interests me, 
and you promised from the first to tell me. Begin, please, Mr. 
Ransom ; and don't leave anything out" 

Ransom seemed to consider within himself for a moment, and 
then he began his story, looking at her while he talked. He told of 
the dream of his life, and of the conviction which he had always 
had, though with no ground for it except the tales of wandering 
blacks, that gold existed in large quantities in the neck of the pen- 
insula between the ocean and the Carpentarian Gulf. He told how 
he had started forth, having thrown up his post under the Govern- 
ment, and having invested all he had in the world in his two horses 
and his digger's outfit, and how his mates had stopped at the 
Palmer diggings, saying that was good enough for them, and had 
refused to go with him further. He told how he had gone alone, 
how water had become scarce ; and then he told of his lonely vigil 
by the camp-fire, of the hoarse coo-Se which had startled him, and 
of how he had come upon the wretched wanderer, gaunt, shriveled, 
and ragged, with blistered skin and tongue black and swollen with 
thirst. He paused a moment after describing the man, and how he 
had dragged him to the camp-fire and had given him the billy of 
tea to drink. 

Tony and Berenice were listening with interest, " And that was 
Binbian Jo ? " she asked breathlessly. 

" Yes," he replied ; " that was Binbian Jo. And I am going to 
tell you something next which may set you against him a little at 
first ; but if you didn't know it you couldn't possibly understand 
the man or the bond there is between him and me — ^you couldn't 
understand the determined, splendid sort of fellow he is — ^the way 
he has stuck to his purpose, and the true-heartedness of him, and 
the fight he has made against what was almost the ruin of him. 
He wouldn't mind my telling you the story, Mrs. Florence. I've 
heard him tell it myself in the diggers' tents, and in the low public- 
houses where he thought it might help him to save a man from 
drink ; and I've seen the men that listened to him put down their 
grog and go away, respecting him as much as if he had been John 
the Baptist himself going to preach to them. 1 toxAdiv'X. xwaJ&fc'^wx 
neallze the kind of influence Binbian Jo got over lYve to>3i^ V<^w<^ 
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up at the mine, who were going fast to the devil with drink, through 
telling them how he had been a drunkard himself, and how, when 
he was down at his lowest — the night he came upon me^ — he took 
an oath that he has kept faithfully so far, and will keep till he dies 
— I can answer for that — and how it was the turning-point in his 
life, and the fresh start, that has made him what he is." 



CHAPTER IX. 



Ransom's voice trembled with feeling. He never could think 
of that night without emotion. His emotion seemed to communi- 
cate itself in some subtle manner to the other two. A faint ejacu- 
lation broke from Berenice ; it was like a smothered cry of pain. 
Ransom glanced at her, but she was not looking at him. She was 
gazing out into the foggy night with large hard eyes, and her lips 
were tightly set. Tony, too, seemed moved. None of them said a 
word for a moment or two. Then Tony exclaimed — 

" By Jove I dnnk is the curse of men up in those northern parts. 
It's man's curse everywhere." 

** It was Binbian Jo's curse," said Ransom. " That's what he 
told me. He has said to me that when the drink was on him it was 
as if a devil had taken the place of his soul, and made him brutal 
to those he cared for most dearly. I have my theory — " Ransom 
checked himself abruptly. " This is how it was," he went on, hur- 
riedly ; and then he told simply how Binbian Jo had drunk the grog, 
and his savage remorse at having broken his first oath. He told the 
story of all that had happened, except indeed that darker confidence 
of the outcast's. He said not a word which touched upon Binbian 
Jo's crime and imprisonment and escape. He himself was ignorant 
of all but the bare facts. In good truth. Ransom had almost suc- 
ceeded in wiping out from his memory that part of his mate's his- 
tory. He had determined that the past should never cast its shadow 
between them. It was dead, as Binbian's former identity and real 
name, which he did not even know. They had agreed upon this 
together later on, and had decided that this thing should not be 
alluded to again. It all came back upon him now in a monientary 
shock and thrill, when Tony stopped Vvvrev to ask some matter-of- 
/act question, as to the cause ol Bitvb\aTvsv«^xAwyii^^V« V^^a 
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civilization, on foot and alone. But the thrill passed directly, and he 
answered quite composedly : 

" My mate said that he had wandered up from the coast He 
had been in the bush for months. I can't tell you anything about 
his previous life. It had been an unhappy one, and we agreed not 
to talk about it. It made no difference as far as I was concerned." 

" If he had been a Frenchman I should suspect him of having 
escaped from New Caledonia," said Tony. "Perhaps he was a 
bushranger, or may be he had committed a murder, and was flying 
from justice. In that case, Binbian Jo had every reason for not 
alluding to his former history." 

" I stake my life that Binbian Jo was no murderer ! " cried Ran- 
som. " Don't hint at such things about my mate, Tony. It hurts 
me. You will understand why when you know all he has done for 
me. 

Ransom told of the bringing forth of the nugget, of the compact 
of partnership, and the new oath. His voice took a deeper tone 
when he spoke of that 

" You see," he said, looking at Berenice, " a man feels a kind of 
solemnity and a responsibility about being put under an obligation 
like that. I'm but as such as Binbian, though he wouldn't have me 
look at it in that way. I'm bound to be true and faithful to him in 
word and deed and thought. He's been that to me, and more — ^a 
million times more. I owe my life to him — ^you'll hear presently — I 
owe everything to him. Why, I owe him my happiness, the coming 
to England, even the knowing you. And what had I done for him ? 
Nothing." 

" He owed his life to you," said Berenice, softly. " Oh, I know 
how it was, though you haven't said so. You gave him all the water 
you had ; you started him anew. And you did more than save his 
body ; you saved his soul." 

" And the nugget was genuine ? " put in Tony, eagerly. " He 
had really found a gold mine, and he took you to it ? Why, you 
don't mean to say — " The young man started forward, with a long, 
low ejaculation. " His name is Binbian I What was he called after ? 
It wasn't his real name } " 

" His name is Binbian," said Ransom. " When I asked him 
what it was, he bade me call him Binbian Jo ; and we named our 
mine, the mine he discovered, after him." 

"Good Lord I " Tony threw away Vi\s dgax v^'vOcw ^ «a^^«v 
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gesture, and stared at Ransom. " It*s true, then. And you mean 
to tell me that you discovered the Great Binbian Mine ? " 

" It was my mate who discovered it," answered Ransom. " That 
nugget came from the Great Binbian Mine." 

" Good Lord I " Tony repeated. " The overpowering good for- 
tune of some fellows beats me 1 No wonder you feel confidence in 
your luck I " Tony took another cigar and lighted it ; then he burst 
out laughing. " So that's the meaning of your partnership with 
Binbian Jo ; and you and he own the best part of the mine between 
you ? " 

" We pegged out all we could," saki Ransom, ** We pegged out 
a ' twenty men's reward claim,' and the miner's right is made out in 
the joint names of Joseph Binbian and Richard Ransom. And 
we've bought up all the shares we could besides. Yes, I suppose, 
practically the mine belongs to us." 

" And you are a millionaire ? You are made of gold ? You're a 
second Mackay ; you exude gold ? Oh, good Lord ! good Lord ! 
Would you mind telling me — on a rough calculation, now — ^what do 
you suppose your income is ? " 

" I don't know," said Ransom, modestly. We've been dividing 
;^ 1 0,000 a week, and a richer drift has been struck since I left" 

" Good Lord ! " Tony could get no further. 

Berenice was very pale, but she looked at Ransom with kindling 
eyes. Ransom was pale too. A spasm of alarm shot through him, 
lest she should fancy he was insulting her by putting forth his 
wealth as a claim to her love. The realization of what his money 
meant came to him as it had never come before. 

Tony's ejaculation caught the ear of the deck promenaders, and 
the American g^rl and her baronet turned round, wonderingly. 

** You needn't have bothered yourself about that Niagara landau, 
Berenice," Tony said; and she laughed in a jarring, hysterical 
manner. 

" Oh, don't let us talk about that," interposed Richard, hastily. 
" I didn't mean to tell you about it. I only wanted you to know all 
about Binbian Jo. It was a good many days after that night before 
we got to the mine, Mrs. Florence, and for the first twenty-four hours 
we were without water. Then, in the scrub, we found a bottle-tree 
— ^they are almost unknown so far north as that, and it seemed a 
miracle to us — a miracle which saved omt Iwes, You know that if 
you cut a bottle-tree open, you'W get -waXet msv^e, ecsssvsj^ ^55^\^ 
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^ostain life in a one-legged sort of way. That pulled us through, 
and we went on wandering among the low ranges till we suddenly 
fell in with a tribe of fierce Myall (wild) blacks. We had camped 
for the night by a water-hole, and they sneaked our camp and 
awakened us with a shower of spears. We fired on them, but they 
held out ; and it was a regular battle* in which I should have been 
done for, if Binbian Jo hadn't hurled himself forward and caught 
with his own body a black's spear that was aimed straight at me. 
That was his first act of devotion, Mrs. Florence, and it showed me 
what sort of stuff my pal was made of, and what his oath meant 
That was the first time he gave me my life." 

Again Berenice made a little inarticulate sound, which stirred 
Ransom's heart-stringy. She would have been sorry, then, if he had 
been killed ! And Tony said — 

" Binbian Jo's sheet should have been wiped clean then, anyhow. 
I hope you potted that black fellow." 

** Yes," said Ransom, " I did ; and they bothered us no more for 
a bit. We took precautions after that. I used to light a fire a 
quarter of a mile off where we really were, and make up a bundle of 
twigs into the shape of a man, and cover it with a blanket and lay 
it by the smoking log. Often in the morning, when I went back to 
the sham camp, I would find a spear or two through the dummy. 
Binbian Jo was some time getting round from that spear-wound, 
and that delayed us in finding the place where the gold lay. But 
we came upon it at last. It was at the mouth of a g^lly leading 
down from a dividing range on the Gulf side. We dug about to 
make sure that it was really as rich as we supposed, and then all we 
could do was to peg out our claims, apply for the Government re- 
ward, and get our miner's rights made out by the nearest Warden. 
When that was done nobody could interfere with us ; but till then, 
there was always the chance of our claim being jumped by some 
one else, who would make his way to the Warden quicker than we 
could. Cooktown was the nearest township for us ; but we settled 
that, for various reasons, it was better for us to take the opposite 
direction, and hit out for the Gulf, and then to Burketown. It was 
an awful journey. I think I could fill a book with our adventures. 
Our horses were poor, and there were the blacks. And then the 
rainy season came on after the drought, and delayed us, and I got 
*\<t Gulf fever and was like to die." 

Berenice was bending forward, her eyes fixed m\.etv\V^ >r^oTv\\vKv« 
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" Oh ! " she said, with a little involuntary shiver ; " and there was no 
one to nurse you." 

" Binbian Jo nursed me. I owed my life again to him ; and that 
was the second time. It was against my wish. You see, we were 
riding a kind of race. I was haunted all the time with the dread 
that my mates might have got disgusted with the Palmer, and 
pushed on and found our peggings, and that when our claim came 
up before the Warden it might be too late. I wanted Binbian Jo to 
push ahead and leave me to crawl along and get well or die, ac- 
cording to my luck. I never lost faith in my luck. But no ; not 
for all the arguments in the world would he budge a step. The 
gold was nothing to him in comparison with me. He sat up with 
me night after night ; he tended me as if I had been a baby and he 
my mother, and the end of it was that we lost seven weeks in that 
one spot, and he dragged me out of the very claws of death. That 
was the second life. Well, we went on ; but the rains had swollen 
the creeks and rivers, and it was a wonder that we ever got through 
them alive. Binbian wasn't much of a bushman; but he was a 
splendid swimmer, and a more powerful man altogether than I am. 
One evening at sundown we got to a creek that was rising strong 
and looked a nasty place — too nasty to venture at without a little 
consideration. Binbian was for camping a day or two or else trying 
to head it till we found a shallower crossing; but I was all for 
avoiding delay, and insisted upon running the risk. We put our 
horses in. Binbian got through all right to the other side ; but my 
horse caught himself somehow on a sunken log, and was turned 
over and swept down, and I was washed off his back by the cur- 
rent. Then I did think that I was at my last gasp, Mrs. Florence, 
for no man could live long in that current, and the banks, as I was 
carried down lower, got steeper and higher. It was all but up with 
me. I was sinking under that awful rushing torrent — you know 
what it is like : yellow and thick with grit and refuse, and going like 
two express trains — when I felt on my chin the wet touch of a little 
twig of ti-tree that was hanging out over the stream. I put out all 
my last strength and clutched at the branch, and managed to buoy 
myself up for a minute or two. Then the twig broke and the water 
came up over my ears, and I didn't remember anything more till I 
found myself on the bank and Binbian Jo beside me. I don't know 
how he did it ; but he had gone in after me and pulled me out 
somehow; and that's the third \\ie Vie g^ve r^a \>^\l ^jga:Ya.r ^^isr 
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som paused. *' I needn't tell you any more about our journey, Mrs. 
Florence. We did get to Burketown, and we made good our claim, 
and I could show you the bit of parchment now that gives Joseph 
Binbian and me the right. And if I went on for hours I don't sup- 
pose I should make you quite understand why Binbian Jo seems to 
me the truest, bravest, and noblest man that ever breathed God's air. 
For that you must have heard him yourself, as I've heard him, talk- 
ing to the men in the public-houses on the diggings ; you must have 
known of his generous acts— of how he helps the sick and the un- 
fortunate; you must have seen him with women and children. 
There's many a wretched wife up there that's had to thank Binbian 
Jo for better treatment at the hands of a brutal husband. That's 
what he feds — ^most about women who were badly used by their 
husbands. He told me once that he had treated his own wife bad- 
ly ; and that, though he couldn't atone to her, he wanted to make 
up as far as he could by bettering the lives of other women. Some 
day, when he comes to England, you may know him, and you will 
be able to judge for yourselves." 

" Ah ! His wife ! She was the only one he couldn't make up to. 
All these fine actions are of no use to her** Berenice Florence was 
sitting upright, her hands clasped upon the dark opossum skin, and 
all the sweetness and tenderness gone from her face, while her low, 
vehement words, with their bitter emphasis, seemed to cut like a 
knife through the still thick air. " She will never get any good out 
of his money and his late repentance. When Mr. Joseph Binbian, 
the millionaire, comes to England, and people cry out his praises, 
which Qne of you will think or care about the wife he owns to hav- 
ing ' treated badly ' ? What does that mean, I wonder ? Is she 
dead or is she alive ? Did he break her heart, or did he only turn 
it to stone ? It is such a simple way of saying that a woman had 
far better be dead than have all the womanliness crushed out of 
her." 

There was a moment's embarrassed silence. Berenice herself 
broke it. " Go on," she said, still more bitterly. ** I am sorry I in- 
terrupted you. That's part of marriage, that a woman must submit 
to any sort of brutality from a drunken husband ; and then, when 
her life has been spoiled, and when he has found a gold mine and 
repented, she is dismissed lightly from the reckoning— ' Oh, he 
treated her badly; but now he is kind to oXYvei 'wotci<&Tv, ^sA^ 
doesn't matter'! Nothing does matter, 1 suppose; \iM\. \ "Vvo^fc \ 
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may never meet your friend Mr. Joseph Binbian. I shall not see 
the philanthropic millioniaire. I — I — No, I am afraid I shall not 
even see the man who saved your life, Mr. Ransom, at the risk of 
his own. I shall see the drunken coward who beat his wife." 

She threw herself back again, and drew up the fur closer to her 
chin. " Go on," she said. " Tell us more about Binbian Jo. Tony 
likes to hear it." 

" Look here, I won't have that," said Tony. " I don't believe he 
ever beat his wife, and I won't hear anything against Binbian Jo. 
He is a splendid fellow. It s all spite and ill-temper on your part, 
Berenice. He may have sworn at her sometimes, but I bet she 
threw plates at him first. Perhaps she got drunk herself, or I 
shouldn't wonder if she was a bad un altogether, and bolted with 
another chap. What do you think. Ransom ? " 

" I don't know," said Ransom, slowly. ♦' I don't want to know. 
I don't want to think badly of a woman. I have my own theory, as 
I said a moment ago. I have no ground for it. Binbian Jo has 
only three times mentioned his wife to me in the while we've been 
together, and then it was only in speaking of his own remorse. I 
could see that the subject was painful to him, and it wasn't one I 
cared to touch upon. I don't know an3rthing about her — ^whether 
she is dead or living, though I have a reason for fancjring she is 
alive, and in that case your idea is a very likely one, Tony ; but in 
this I firmly believe — that Binbian Jo loved her, and that somehow 
she drove him to drink. I hope that I may never come across that 
woman, Mrs. Florence, for I should have the same feeling about her 
that you seem to have about my mate." 

Later on, both Berenice and Richard remembered those words 
of his. It is part of the tragic grimness of the human drama, that 
so often Destiny is standing at our very side and yet is hidden from 
us. A look, a sudden start, a chance question, and her presence 
might be revealed and the whole current of our lives changed. But 
the question is not spoken, the look is turned away. The play goes 
on in laughter, or jest, or commonplace. Destiny passes on her way. 
We have brushed her garments and knew it not. 

Just then Hal Clancy lounged up. 

" I say, Mrs. Florence, you are missing some beautiful flowers of 

rhetoric by stopping up on deck. There's an Irish- American fellow 

there who has been giving a lecture otv Eiv^Ush politics. He has 

been telling us that Mr. ChamberVaitv * \s\\Ve \)cvft ^as Vcw VJcnr. ^s(cw^\.- 
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Tires ; he has fallen between the two stools ; and if he doesn't climb 
down pretty quick, why» he'll find the place a tarnation deal too hot 
for him ; ' and then he got into a magnificent peroration about ' the 
patriots who sleep in their honored graves, and who watch for the 
dawn of Ireland's independence.' But the Romancer shut him up 
by asking him if he had ever heard the story of the Irishman who 
said to another Irishman, ' Look here, Mick ; what we want of you 
is silence, and damned little of that/ " 

Hal Clancy had a way of working his smooth comedian's face, 
and a slight stutter, which made his stories seem funnier than they,^ 
were in reality. Everybody laughed. '^ 

That wasn't what I came up to tell you, though," he went on. op- 
There's a poor old Irish woman in the steerage, whom her son-in- CiV 
law is sending back without a halfpenny, to die in her native land. ^ 
It appears that in a moment of irritation she rashly expressed a wish 
to sleep in one of the aforesaid honored graves, and her son-in-law 
took her at her word. But they got her into the wrong steamer 
somehow, and the prospect of a grave dug by the Sassenach op- 
pressor is weighing heavily on her mind. So we are trying to get 
up an entertainment for her benefit, and after some difficulty we 
have persuaded our star that she won't be seriously infringing- her 
contract not to perform in public except, etc., if she gives us a read- 
ing. There turns out to be a soprano prima donna in the second 
saloon, and we are arranging some operatic trios and duets. I know 
you have a magnificent contralto voice, Mrs. Florence, because your 
brother told me so. and we want you to help us. Will you ? " 

" I vote we go and have some supper," said Tony, " and hear 
what everybody has got to say about the programme. Come along, 
Berenice. Of course she will help." 

Berenice had got up from her long chair and was standing a lit- 
tle irresolutely against the mast. Ransom wondered if it was the 
electric lamp which made her look so white. " Oh," he said to her 
in a pleading voice, " don't go down yet. The saloon is horribly 
stuffy, and it's too early for supper." 

Berenice glanced at him in a hesitating, uncertain way, and 
moved abruptly forward. " I want some food for my mind," she 
said. " I can't sleep at night. I am going to forage in the library." 

They all went together to the reading-room, halfway between 
the decks, where there were some book-cases al \^t txA,\^?}^xA 
the rows of green velvet settees which in the da^me^tx^ ^^^^ 
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with limp miserable men and women in various stages of sea-sick 
ness. To-night the settees were empty, except the two nearest thi 
doorway. On these reclined the fat man in the checked ulster an( 
his fat wife, both green almost as the cushions which supportec 
their heads, and too woe-beg^ne to do more than cast an acrid re- 
proachful glance at the new-comers, before subsiding again int( 
flaccid wretchedness. 

Berenice inspected the supply of literature, which was an ode 
jumble— "The Life and Work of St. Paul" side by side witl 
•* Harry Lorrequer," and a well-thumbed copy of Debrett elbowing 
Henry George's " Prog^ss and Poverty." Tony and Hal Clanc) 
decided that they, at any rate, were ready for " deviled rarebit." 

" But you haven't told us yet if you will sing," said the young 
actor. 

" Sing ? " said Mrs. Florence. " Yes, certainly. Since the high- 
est aim of my existence is to warble in public, the sooner I begir 
the better. And then, what nobler duty can one perform to human- 
ity, than helping a fellow-creature into an honored grave ? I assure 
you that when I hear your ' star ' talking about the cut of hei 
sleeves and the misfits of her tailor, and when I realize the absolute 
impossibility of ever attaining to even a misfit of Worth's, and thui 
obviously fulfilling the law of my being, I am tempted to wish thai 
some one would help me into an honored grave, though I am noi 
an Irish patriot." 

" I am glad that I shall have an opportunity at last of hearin§ 
you sing," said Ransom, when the two young men had left them 
and she was still taking out and looking at one book after th( 
other. 

" You may be disappointed. You may find that it is like mysel 
— that it isn't true. People's voices, I've read, are like their char 
acters in a kind of way. You may find mine hard and unsympa- 
thetic, as you have found me to-night." 

" Why do you say that ? " he asked eagerly. 

" Isn't it so ? I didn't receive your story as enthusiastically as 
you expected. You wanted me to admire your hero — your Binbian 
Jo ; and I don't care about paladins who begin by ill-using theii 
wives. I don't believe in your theory. I don't believe his wife was 
a bad woman. I believe women are what men make them, and she 
is what he made her. I will teU you in^ tik^OYy. It is that Binbian 
Jo was a great, rough, coarse-ramdeA m^ii,>N>cvQ ^>s!^^\.^\kx\s\ 
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his unrefined ways and by drinking too much, and that if he loved 
her, which perhaps he did after his fashion, he made his love a 
thing horrible to her. Say that she married him in a fit of madness 
— ^women do such things, you know — ^and that she hated herself for 
it afterward, and hated him and let him see it, and that then he 
grew reckless and went from bad to worse, till he left her or she 
left him — would you blame that woman very much ? Would you 
say that she was bad ? And then, suppose such a thing happened 
as that he came back to her with his money and his repentance — 
oh, wouldn't you pity her ? I should. I have been thinking of that 
ail the time. I have been fancying that it was true he had come 
back. I have been fancying myself in that woman's place. I have 
been wondering what I should do if I were she." 

" What would you do ? " he asked. 

" I know what I should want to do. I should want to take his 
g^ld nuggets one by one, and I should want to fling them at him 
one by one ; and I should want to say as I flung, ' This is my lost 
youth ; and this is my lost womanliness ; and this is my lost faith ; 
and this is the happiness God meant for me that you robbed me of ; 
and this — this is the good man's love that might have been mine if 
you had not come between me and it ! ' " 

The concentrated vehemence which throbbed in her low-toned 
utterance was like an electric shock, stirring every nerve and fiber 
of the young man's being. It was as if he were suddenly caught 
in a whirlwind, which did not allow him to think or to question 
things. He was conscious only of the stinging sense of strong 
emotion. It was a feeling that he had never before had for Bere- 
nice. There was a fiercene^ in it that was not altogether love — a 
longing to master her, to conquer that rebellion and bitterness that 
had flamed up from her ; to drive out of her something that was 
not Berenice, not his ideal, not the woman he loved. 

He looked at her steadily for a moment or two, and, as if com- 
pelled by some force which she had to acknowledge, she let her 
eyes move slowly to meet his. She had been looking away from 
him while she indifferently fingered the book she had taken from 
the shelf. She had made no passionate gesture ; she had not raised 
her voice when she spoke. No one ten paces distant would have 
suspected the compressed excitement which her words betrayed. 
Ransom had an impulse to seize her hands, to impxtss Vv^a m ^a\^^ 
physical way with the sense that she was a pail oi \vv&\^"t, ^xA^^ 
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he did not mean to let her go ; that she had no right to wound and 
shock him ; that he would not allow that other self in her, whose 
existence was becoming every day more real to him, to stand be- 
tween him and the sweet and noble Berenice whom he loved. 

** You must not say such things/' he said, in a deep, shaken 
voice. " I will not have you say them. It is not like you. It is 
cruel ; it is wicked." 

Her eyes sent forth a sudden flash. " You tell me that I " she 
said, and faltered, her lashes drooping — *'you I " 

" Yes," he answered, steadily. " When you talk like that, you 
wrong yourself — ^you wrong me ; you wrong my belief in you, my 
love for you." 

She looked up again, and they gazed at each other silently. He 
fancied that her eyes grew larger and brighter and softer, as if they 
were filling with tears. And then he began to ask himself, in a dim 
wondering way, what she had meant, and if it was her own story, 
the remembrance of her own suffering, that had moved her so. A 
great wave of pity and tenderness swept his heart Oh that he 
might g^ve all back to her — the lost youth of her soul, the lost wom- 
anliness, the lost faith ! He yearned to her. There was a com- 
passion almost divine in his yearning. It was something far more 
than a young man's hot love. 

So they stood without speaking. He had forgotten where they 
were, and all the hardness had gone out of Berenice's face. There 
was a movement on one of the settees ; a stertorous sound broke 
from the fat man, who had been asleep and now stirred uneasily. 
Berenice's expression changed. She made a step away from him, 
then paused and said, as if all were at an end — 

" It is getting late. Good night." 

He did not answer a word. She still paused, and said, with a 
strange smile, " You see, you were mistaken in me. I told you that 
that woman who was in your thoughts in your lonely times, whom 
you fancied I was like — I said she was not like me, that she never 
could be like me. My manner at first deceived you, but you are be- 
ginning to understand. It is you now who have called me cruel. 
You once said that I was unwomanly. It is true. Why do you 
want to struggle with me ? You should leave me to myself. It 
would be much better— better for me and for you." 

She spoke in a hard,«even voice, but there were breaks between 
Aer sentences. 
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" It would not be better for either of us." he said, doggedly. " I 
io not mean to leave you to yourself." 

" Ah I " There was deep pathos in the little exclamation. She 
added drearily, " Well, the voyage is half over ; this will soon be 
over too, and we can't talk of it now. I am going down. No, don't 
come with me." 

She walked swiftly from the room. He thought she had gone 
down the stair, and that he should see her no more that night. He 
had turned and was looking in a bewildered way at the books she 
had been touching, when ^e came back again, and he heard her 
voice close to him. 

" You haven't said good-night to me," she said, with an odd little 
laugh. " Say good-night, and shake hands. It's the first time since 
we began to travel together that we haven't parted quite like friends. 
I shall think of it, perhaps, when I lie awake, and I shall be sorry. 
I sleep very badly ; and when one is lying awake things come up — 
trivial things come into one's mind, and make one more restless. I 
shall be sorry you told me about Binbian Jo, for I shall feel that it is 
he who has come between us." 



CHAPTER X. 



Rough weather came after this, and walking the deck was out 
of the question. Berenice tried it once with Hal Clancy, and once 
with Ransom, and each time was beaten back by a wave that swept 
the deck and drenched them through. She would have liked to re- 
main above by herself, in spite of. the wetting, if it had been possible 
to keep her footing. The gray sky and the wind and the wrack 
were in harmony with her mood. She liked the excitement of this 
plungring down into the dark-green abyss, and then the mounting 
triumphantly to the crest of the curving wall, and feeling herself 
buoyed up and taking from the sea, as it were, something of its life 
and strength and power. She liked to stand at the door of the 
staircase landing, where it was open on the sheltered side, and 
watch the breakers dash up and scatter in clouds of spray. She 
liked to feel the salt drops on her face ; and she liked the whizz of 
the wind in the rigging, the roar of the ocean, and iVve sttv^t ol con- 
test and victory thai came with each giant heave ol lYie sciew. ^'^ 
7 
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did not have much talk with Ransom in these days. The saloon 
was always crowded, and did not lend itself to conversation of a 
private nature, and a sort of restraint had crept up between them 
which made commonplaces seem a mockery. Another reason was, 
that a great many of the passengers were absorbed in preparation 
for the entertainment that was to be given on the last night but one 
of the voyage. There was always going on some discussion about 
the programme and practicing at the piano. There was much buzz 
and chatter at the tables, and even much of petty jealousy and dis- 
sension as the different elements came into closer collision. The 
Boston lady wanted to import a little solid culture into the enter- 
tainment, and expressed a wish to give forth certain doctrines con- 
cerning the " Normal." It was never made quite clear what the 
"Normal" really meant; but people supposed generally that it 
related to some phase of aesthetic development. The Romancer 
thought the first part might be devoted to an account of his 
achievements in the Soudan. The San Francisco editor was great 
on nigger melodies. Nothing would content the German con- 
tingent but Wagnerian music. The " star " held herself aloof in 
dignified reticence as to her own contribution to the performance, 
and would say nothing except that it was from Shakespeare. Every- 
thing was chaos till the strong-minded, pretty American girl, having 
no use for her buffalo robe down below, and seeing symptoms of 
desertion on the part of her baronet, who was much too lazy to 
concern himself about the entertainment, and could only weakly 
suggest " John Peel " and a hunting chorus, joined forces vwth the 
Baltimore painter, and contrived somehow to get the management 
of affairs. The American girl, whose name was Miss Van Vechten, 
had a nice talent for organization, and a knack of making people 
give way to her without taking offense. It was wonderful how 
quickly she settled things. Berenice was not quite sure that it was 

^^he with whom the painter was in love. 

" She sees it is no go with the baronet," said Hal Clancy. 
"There's a dark rumor going round that he is a married man. 
Dollars " — ^that was the husband of the smart American who was 
chaperoning the g^rls — " is in a terrible way over it. He is doing all 
he can to stop the flirtation with the blue-eyed one ; but she is 
really hard hit and won't hear a word, and the worst of it is that 
they can't find out the trut\\ t\\\ iVve^ ^et to England. I say, Mrs. 

Florence," Hal Clancy went otv m a coi\^^«oM\?;i XQ»xvfc/*>^^>^\aKe 
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got a very fine voice — there's no doubt about that ; and you Ve got 
feeling and the dramatic instinct. I didn't think they grew voices 
like that out in Botany Bay. But you don*t really mean that you 
are thinking of singing in public ? Don't you go on the stage, now. 
Just take my advice and don't." 

Berenice had been rehearsing the song she was going to sing 
at the entertainment, and had been practicing a duet with the prima 
donna of the second-class cabin. Miss Van Vechten had discov- 
ered, in the first essay at the chorus of "John Peel," that Mrs. 
Florence's voice was a remarkable one, and a solo had been im- 
mediately demanded. Berenice had made an effect. The gentle- 
man of leisure had been pleased to compare her with Madame Tre- 
belli. The "star" had been moved to languid advances, and so 
had the Boston lady; for a whisper had begun to circulate that 
Tony Strange was a baronet in prospective. Altogether, the brother 
and sister were receiving a good deal of attention, and Berenice was 
just a little satirical over her success. 

" What ! " she said, " you can seriously expect me to be guided 
by that piece of advice, when I have your * star ' before my eyes as 
a brilliant example of what the stage may do for one ? You should 
have given your advice before I had been honored by a compliment 
from the king of the dudes." 

" I'm paying you a greater compliment in advising you against 
the life. I always advise every nice woman against it. It rubs the 
fine edges off, and I don't think you would take kindly to the opera- 
tion. You've got to push and elbow if you want to keep in the big 
swim. Why, / have decided that I'm not up to the pushing busi- 
ness, and the booming and advertising, and the rest of it ; and I am 
a man, and not oversqueamish. But you didn't mean it really. 
Your people in England wouldn't like it." 

" Do you know my people in England, Mr. Qancy ? " 

" I know one of them, and I've heard about the others." Young 
lancy hesitated, and his slight stutter came into play. " She's 
Lady Strange's niece, the one I know — Miss Philippa Dell. She is 
a novelist — goes in for describing life as it is, you know. She — 
The fact is, Mrs. Florence," added young Clancy in a burst of can- 
dor, " I was very much in love with Miss Dell, and she chucked 
me over. She said I was of no lasting good to her in the way of 
:opy.' I had too few points of view ; 1 didi\*l cYvaiv^'t xwj Sxsv- 
vssions often enough, " 
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"Tony might suit her," observed Berenice, reflectively. "He 
has had so many passionate interests that he must be an encyclo- 
paedia of emotion by this time ; but go on. Tell me more about 
Philippa DeU." 

" Well, she couldn't get on with Sir Anthony, so she lives by 
herself at a sort of studio in the Boltons, and goes in for the Bo- 
hemian lot. That's how I got to know her. Yes ; you had better 
warn Tony against Miss Dell." 

" Not at all." said Berenice. " Tony has had so many intellect- 
ual passions that now he wants to complete his education with a 
sentimental one." 

" A fellow can't go on being original forever — away from the 
foot-lights," Hal Clancy went on. " Miss Dell is an artistic vam- 
pire. She lives upon new impressions, and new types, and new 
dramatic effects. I'll tell you a story about her. She met a man 
who struck her as being the exact hero — artistically — for her heroine 
to fall madly in love with. She wanted to describe ^ grande passion^ 
so she determined to fall in love with the man herself." 
Artistically ? " 

Yes, artistically; but everybody thought it was real — ^and I 
believe she did herself — till her book was written, and then she sent 
him about his business." 

" I wonder if you were that hero ? " said Berenice. 

" Oh, dear, no. I can't play leading gentleman. If I could, I 
shouldn't want to cut the stage. It's because I know that five 
pounds a week increase of salary will see me at the summit of my 
capabilities, that I am anxious to afford my talents another vent. 
No, I wasn't the object of the heroine's grande passion ; but I 
found myself put into the book as secondary hero — riiapsodies and 
everything — ^and that cured me ; and I am not in love with Miss 
Dell any more. I shall never fall in love with a lady novelist 
again." 

Ransom came up. He had been holding aloof during the whole 
day. Now it seemed as though Mrs. Florence's silvery peal of 
laughter attracted him to her side. 

" Mr. Clancy has been telling me the secret of how to fall in love 
artistically," she said, turning her head, but not looking at him. 
" Thert are great advantages in the accomplishment. You should 
ffet him to teach it to you, Mr. Ransom." 

Ransom knit his brows slightly axvd Vvy& \aw^ ^qwsA^^NssksA. 
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*• I don't see the principle," he said. " I always fancied that was 
one of the few things a person was better without if he couldn't 
have the genuine product." 

"The principle on which women send their diamonds to the 
bank and wear paste ? " said Berenice. 

Or to the pawnbroker? " put in Hal Clancy. 
They want to keep their emotions in safe custody and yet have 
the luxury and the credit of possessing them," went on Berenice. 
" A woman of sentiment— a man of sentiment I That's such a nice 
amiable way of describing a person who doesn't feel at all. I have 
always thought that if Fate were ever kind enough to give me an op- 
portunity of cultivating my natural gifts, I should like to be a woman 
of sentiment. So far, however, Fate has kept me in the background, 
and when I do show symptoms of emerging from my native ob- 
scurity, Mr. Clancy is good enough to discourage my feeble efforts 
and to tell me that I was not bom to shine." 

Ransom said not a word. To watch her in moods like this gave 
him a keen pain and a curious sense of unreality. He had always 
the instinctive feeling that this was not her real self. He left her to 
rattle on with Hal Clancy, and went on deck, wrapped in his mack- 
intosh and braving the weather. He felt dreary and wretched. A 
sort of wall seemed to have risen between them. During the last 
few days .she had been colder, harder, more heartless in manner 
than he had believed it possible for her to be. He asked himself 
whether those occasional gleams of emotion had meant anything, 
and decided that, as far as his hopes were concerned, they gave no 
happy augury. 

Going down again, he found her gazing at the sea from the open- 
ing on the half-way landing, and went beside her. 

" I have sung three times," she said, abruptly, " and you haven't 
told me if you like my voice. You haven't talked to me at all the 
last few days." 

" There hasn't been much opportunity," he said in a depressed 
way. "You are always talking and laughing with other people, 
and there doesn't seem any place iox me." 

She kept her eyes fixed on the sea. " Well," she said, " are you 
not glad that I am amusing myself ? " 

" Are you amused ? " he asked. " I was wondering, as I walked 
up and down the deck ]usi now, whether your ga^et^ n»i2l^ ^xv'^^^vcv^ 
Vke that artificial love you wert speaking about," 
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** If it is, and you feel in doubt about the matter, you are paying 
me a compliment an'd yourself one too/' she answered quite gravely. 
'* I don't know whether anybody else has found out that I am prac- 
ticing in order to take my place in Eng^sh society, if Sir Anthony 
Strange sees fit to allow me. I was afraid that we were both un- 
sophisticated children of nature, not equal to any social arts ; now, 
I begin to feel some hopes of myself and some confidence in your 
judgment." 

I am glad of that," he answered, stolidly. 
Not that it is likely to be of much use to me in the future," she 
went on. " Don't you see that I am trying to make a new depart- 
ure ? I am rehearsing a part that I don't know well yet. I have 
never cared to be gay and bright, and to amuse people, since I was 
quite a girl. There has been no need. But now it is all different 
I want to train myself — even in this short time and this limited way. 
I want to make the most of myself — to please my uncle and Lady 
Strange when the time comes, and to make them feel that their 
house will be pleasanter if I am an inmate of it You don't sup- 
pose that I have any real ambition to earn my own living? I want 
to be taken care of and to have my way smoothed for me." 

" I am trying to understand," said Ransom, in the same impas- 
sive way. 

You have been mistaken in me all along," she said, feverishly. 
I told you so the other night I— I sometimes think that I have 
been mistaken in myself. I am not altc^ther ignorant and shy and 
unsophisticated. I think I could adapt myself to any set of condi- 
tions. That is what I have been trying. I have been studying 
people—women— and seeing if I couldn't make myself like them. 
It is easier than I thought at first." 

" You are not in the smallest degree like any of them," said 
Ransom, bluntly. " You may try forever to mold youiself by a 
pattern, but you won't do it." 

" But, if I tried, I could gain the power that other women have ; 
and that is all that matters. I don't mind telling you that it is a 
little— just a little intoxicatmg, this feeling of being able to break 
one's bonds and let one's self go. I am not in the least afraki of 
Sir Anthony Strange. I am not in the least afraid of England. I'm 
iiot afraid even of myself." She looked at him as she spoke. Some- 
thlng in her look urged him irresi&lWA^ to sa:^ — 

*'But — once or twice — ^you have b^wi a\rcvosX. 2i\^<\ ^V me V* 
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** No, no, no ! " she asseverated passionately, and seemed to chal- 
lenge him to prove his words. But he kept a dogged silence. Pres- 
ently she said quietly, " I feel sometimes as though I might be 
capable of almost anything—if the impetus were strong enough. I 
can't describe the feeling. It's like taking in deep draughts of free 
air. It's like soaring on the wings of a bird. Well, I can under- 
stand how hard it is for a bird in prison to sing its sopg. But tell 
me — ^you haven't yet — ^what do you think of my voice ? " 

" Oh I " he exclaimed. ** What is my opinion worth ? It doesn't 
go for much, my telling you that every note of your voice went to 
my very soul. That's because it seemed to me that the real woman 
spoke in your song." 

•• It rang true, then," she said eagerly. " It wasn't hard and 
unsympathetic. It wasn't like me." 

'* Yes ; it was like you." 



CHAPTER XL 



The entertainment was over. It had been a great success, and 
there was no doubt that the old Irishwoman might henceforth com- 
mand honorable burial, even at the hands of the cold-hearted Saxon. 
Mrs. Florence's singing had not been the least part of the success. 
Tony declared that it was almost a pity the voyage was so nearly 
over, for, at the present rate of compliment and attention, they would 
soon be entitled to feel confidence in their manners. Miss Van 
Vechten had scored by her clever whistling accompaniment to 
" John Peel." She was in high spirits, and had had an opportunity 
of playing off the baronet against the painter. She did not seem 
clined to loose her hold upon the former, for, when the perform- 
ice was over, and people were going to refresh themselves on deck, 
*r clear nasal tones were heard above — " It's awfully cold and 
aughty up here. That little baronet has forgotten my buffalo robe 
:ain. Go and tell him to bring it at once." And the baronet, 
ting in sentimental tite-^'tite with the fair-haired girl, got up, 
king rather guilty, and left her alone. 

Perhaps he was glad of the excuse to go away. Perhaps his 
science smote him. The girl looked fragile ai\d "^2L\!cvfe>i\c. ^sA 
W5. Things were going hardly with her. Sheh^j^twoV^oxsr 
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tributed anything to the evening's amusement, and a good many 
eyes were turned compassionately upon her. The report that her 
admirer was married had circulated pretty freely on board. 

" If it is true, I should like to shoot the fellow," said Ransom, m 
a low tone to Berenice, beside whom he was standing. 

Berenice had from the first shown a peculiar interest in this pair. 
She was watching the giii now, with a strange expression on her 
face as she looked. When Ransom spoke, with something of sav- 
age disgfust in his voice, she g^ve a violent start, and turned to him 
in a bewildered way. 

"What is the matter?" he asked. "Can I do anything for 
you ? " 

It is so hot here," she said. " They won't open the windows." 
Come on deck," he said ; and they went up together and walked 
to the railings at the upper end, from which they looked down upon 
the lighted second saloon. 

The rough weather had all gone, and it was very still and mild 
and clear. The stars were thick in the sky. There was something 
spectral in the network of rope and rigging. A bright foamy patch 
spread out from the side of the vessel. The phosphorus in the sea 
was like little lamps floating by. All the mysterious influences of 
the night were working upon Ransom. He felt instinctively that 
Berenice's mood toward him was a softer one than it had been. 
Nothing in her manner could shake his sense of an affinity between 
them. 

" One might fancy one's self being borne along in a dream," he 
said gently. " I can't bear to think that this is almost the last night 
at sea." 

" Are you sorry ? " she said. " I am not. There are good 
dreams and bad dreams, you know, and even from the best there 
must come an awakening. I think it is time we awakened from 
our dream, Mr. Ransom. It is time that we put an end to our 
experiment." 

" Tell me what you mean ? " he exclaimed. 

"We have been making an experiment, and it has not suc- 
ceeded," she answered calmly. 

" It is too soon to judge," he said eagerly. "You want to tell 
me now that you can't love me. I didn't expect it— yet I don't 
know if I have any right ever to expect \t. 'B.vit A*v«s\^ss«^^^u, don't 
close the door on me so soon. 1 oiA:^ ^^^^^ "^^^ \ft Vx 'ov^ ^^ ^w\^- 
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ing you ; and, indeed, you can't help that, Berenice. I will love 
you, whether you like it or not." 

She looked at him searchingly, and her voice trembled a little as 
she said, " You won't give it up, then ? You are not cured of your 
fancy for me ? " 

" It is true, is it not ? " he said, " that you have not kept your 
part of our compact on the Hudson quite fairly. Oh, don*t you 
remember it ? You have hardened yourself a little. You have been 
trying to cure me." 

" And if I had been doing what I could to cure you — knowing 
that there could be only one end to it all, and wishing to spare you 
suffering — wouldn't that be something to my credit?" She faced 
him, questioning him with bright, tearful eyes. 

" Yes," he said, slowly ; ** it would be to your credit But I have 
not wanted that from you. I would rather that you considered 
yourself and not me." 

" Then give me the credit of it." she cried passionately. " Let it 
weigh something against the wrong I have done you." 

" You have not done me any wrong,'' he answered. 

" Well — Have it so," she said, after a pause, resuming her 
former quiet manner. " I have done you no wrong. I have only 
taken you at your word. I warned you, and you wouldn't be 
warned. There was no real reason why I should deny myself, for 
this little time, the good of your kindliness, your attention to me. 
I hadn't had so much of that kind of thing in my life. I wanted to 
know what it felt like to — ^to be cared for by any one. I — I am not 
so very different— am I ? — from the English girl Mr. Clancy told me 
> about. You have no claim on my confidence. I wasn't bound to 
tell you why I must always live alone; why you and I could never 
be anything to each other — even if " — her voice sank so low that he 
could hardly catch the words — " if you had made me care for you. 
But I can never love you ! Give me up. Leave me to live my own 
life. Don't ask me questions — only g^ve me up. If you ask me I will 
tell you ; but I beg you to be generous, and not ask. Let there be 
an end to it all." 

She waited for his answer. It did not come at once. At last 
he said : " No ; I have no claim on your confidence. I will not ask 
you anything." ^ 

They stood there by the railings quite silentily, TVi«^ 'w^s ^ 
Mt/e movement down below. Some of the bandsmen N^exe coxc&Ck% 
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out of the second saloon with their instruments, and as the door 
opened the clatter and the laughter within, the drawing of corks 
and clinking of glasses, sounded more distinctly. Berenice turned 
away. 

" Will you take another turn ? " Ransom said ; and they walked 
the length of the deck, still not talking. 

Several of the passengers were walking up and down, too. The 
dark American girl was on the arm of the painter. She seemed to 
have forgotten the baronet and her buffalo robe. The two ap- 
peared absorbed in each other. The girl's voice was softer and 
sweeter. Her face, framed in the blanket hood she wore, looked 
altogether gentler and less saucy. She glanced away from her lover 
to Berenice with an absent, happy smile. Oh yes ; Berenice was 
sure that he was her lover. 

They turned again. Berenice looked up at Ransom. How tall 
he was ! how handsome and brave ! This was a lover of whose 
love any woman might full surely feel proud. Oh, the pity of it \ 
the pity of it ! And he was suffering. His face was very set ; his 
lips were tightly pressed together beneath his yellow mustache. 
There was a dignity, a fortitude in his manner of bearing her rejec- 
tion, that made her yearn to soften the pain of it. Why might she 
not do so ? Could it only be at the cost of self-betrayal ? Oh, she 
dared not trust herself. She dared not utter one word. She must 
walk along by his side as if she were ice. She must look at him 
in the morning — ^the last morning !— coldly, gravely, and keep down 
the sparks of fire that one moment's weakness would send shooting 
from her soul. He had accepted literally as simple truth the lie she 
had told him. It was a lie. Her heart was thumping it out now in 
throbs — "But I can never love you!" And she had said that! 
And he had believed it ! 

A sudden impulse made her stop and touch his arm and half 
turn to him. He thrilled at her touch as though it had been elec- 
tric, and bent to her. The heart-throbs were beating in different 
rhythm now. " It is false. I love you ! I love you ! I love you ! " 
they said. The words were on her lips. She checked herself with 
a half-hysterical movement and drawing-in of breath. 

" You are cold," he said gently. " Don't you think it would be 
better if you were to sit down and let me wrap you up in the 'pos- 
sum rug? It is here — ^in the readmg-ioom. \ ^mSSl xvat. be a mo- 
ment." 
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He left her leaning against the deck-house. She stood quite mo- 
tionless till he came back. 

" Won't you take my ann ? " he said. 

She shook her head. She could not bear to let him touch her. 
What if the heart-throbs betrayed her? But when she had placed 
herself in the chair, and he spread the rug over her, and folded it 
round her feet, she yielded herself with a reckless abandonment to 
the joy of being thus cared for. 

She partly lifted herself ; but she did not look at him. " You 
are very good to me/' she said. " I don't deserve that you should 
be so good to me." 

" Why should I not be good ? " he answered — " if it's being good 
to fetch you a wrap. That's all I can do for you." 

*• You don't ask me anything. You are very generous. I feel 
your generosity." 

" Ah ! " he said, with a quick movement of pain. " If you had 
put it differently I might not have been generous, as you call it." 

She said quite abruptly, " I will tell you. I am not free. You 
think I am a widow. I am not a widow." 

He started from her as if she had stabbed him. " My God ! " 
he said. ''That/*' 

There was a long silence. It was too hard to bear. She broke it. 
" You know why I do not want to be asked questions. It's a 
wretched story ; I can't tell it. The wrong was in letting you think 
I was free." 

Again there was silence. They both sat still. His voice was 
quite hollow and changed when he spoke. 
I am glad that you do not care for me." 
You — are — glad ? " she repeated tremulously. 
If you had cared, it would have been hard. It — ^it might have 
been sweet." 

" It would have been hard — on us both." 
" It might have been sweet ! " . . . 

Berenice leaned back and closed her eyes, and the mad raptur- 
ous fancies came and filled her heaving bosom, and each breath she 
drew was an intoxication. Were they mad fancies ? It was Nature 
speaking. Something higher than Nature. There was in this won- 
derful bewildering consciousness an ecstatic exuberancy, a divine 
ecstasy of which the very thrill and essence lay m a ceilam eoiAxv^^^ 
^se of restraint. Berenice stirred and pressed Yvet Yvaxvds xx^ovv 
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her bosom. She must hold her secret close. He did not know that 
she loved him. He must not know. She had but to stretch out 
her hand to him, to speak one word, to let him see her face ; and 
then — But that must not be. 

She let her hands drop on her lap, and, throwing off her wrap- 
pings, rose from her chair. 

" It is all ended," she said. " We will not speak of this again. 
Will you take me to the stairs ? " 

He left her at the entrance to the saloon. The glare of the elec- 
tric light, the gilding on the decorations, the glitter of polished brass, 
the noise from within, the sight of the stewards passing to and fro, 
the more distinct reverberations of the engine — ^all the life and move- 
ment of the steamer affected him in an odd, incongruous fashion. 
They stood together for a moment at the foot of the stairs. People 
brushed by. 

" I beg your pardon," Dollars said, with heavy politeness ; and 
the poor, wan, golden-haired girl who was following him into the 
saloon looked at Berenice and gave a piteous, shaky little laugh. 

" It's our last night, Mrs. Florence, and I believe they are going 
to drink somebody's health or something ; and I do just want you 
to look at those Chicago girls* hoods, for you'll never see anything 
again like them in your life. " 

Good night," said Ransom, holding out his hand. 
Good night," she answered, " and good-by." 

She did not wait for him to say another word, but walked into 
the saloon, between the long tables where people were sitting and 
chatting and eating their suppers. All her life afterward, Berenice 
remembered the sight of that saloon, with its swinging trays, its 
jingling glasses, and its florid ornamentation, and the faces of the 
people who looked up at her. She remembered the little incidents 
as if they had been incongruous episodes in some trs^c experience 
— the priggish-looking member of Parliament, who was a Blue 
Ribbonite, and was instructing the steward to cork up his bottle of 
ApoHinaris water ; and the steward observing in deprecatory remon- 
strance — " It will be no good, sir ; the nature of it is gone ; " and 
the big, good-humored chief engineer and the perky Chicago girls ; 
Hal Clancy calling for a Welsh rarebit ; the editor describing his 
editonsX experiences out West as pistols in the morning and a 
bowie-knife in the evening, and som^bod'^ 2I llvt piano playing 
waltz music. It was all burned \n on \vei\>x?atv, ^'^Nt^siLti'i^ 
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through, and gained at last the cabin she had to herself, and where 
nobody could see her. She took off her hat and cloak and sat down 
on the settee beneath the port-hole. She was so white that she 
might have been a dead woman. She sat so, perfectly motionless, 
for several minutes. A sound of faint cheering came from the 
saloon. Somebody was making a speech; and then there was a 
salvo of laughter, and some loud bars struck upon the piano. 

She struck her clinched hands, with such force that the blow 
must have given her pain, against her side, where her heart had 
been beating its trumpet reproach. " But I must never love him ! " 
she said, aloud. " I must never love him ! I must never love him ! 
Oh, my darling, my darling ! " 

She slipped down on her knees upon the door, half leaning 
against the settee, and rocked her body to and fro as if she were in 
cruel physical pain. 

" There's only to-morrow," she said ; " only to-morrow ! Oh, I 
can't bear it ! O God I Is no one happy-^no one in the world } 
Oh, why did he say that he was glad I didn't care for him ! " 



CHAPTER XII. 



It was the last evening. There had been a slight delay. As 

the day waned there had crept up the Channel a g^y thick fog, 

through which the steamer glided slowly, her fog-horn giving forth 

at intervals discordant, eerie shrieks. It reminded Berenice of the 

night when they had sat on deck, and Ransom had told the stoty 

of Binbian Jo ; only that to-night the mist was denser. Every now 

and then a great signal flambeau waved at the steamer's side, and 

shed its moments of red dame on the sea, and of luminous smoke 

upon the deck and the groups scattered here and there upon it. 

The band was playing below. Scarcely any but the English-bound 

passengers were above. It was expected that they would arrive at 

Southampton somewhere about midnight. 

Tony Strange was restlessly pacing the deck. He was excited 
at the thought of what was before him. •* If I had only Ransom's 
money ! " he was thinking. " If only I had discovered the Great 
Binbian Mine! J shou\dii\ itt\ any doubt about oux n4^ccjwn& 
then/' 
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He said something of the sort to Ransom, whose arm he had 
hooked within his. The two were on very confidential terms by 
this time ; but Ransom had said nothing to Tony about his love for 
Berenice and his disappointed hope. 

" It isn't for myself that I care," Tony went on. " I'm bound 
to come out pretty right in the long run ; but it is for Berenice. I 
don't like her being in the position of having to go begging for food 
and shelter. I hate the idea of the stage ; and then that's an uphill 
game. It'll be all right, of course, if Sir Anthony makes me an 
allowance, or puts me into some employment. But suppose that 
he doesn't like us, and cuts up rough about Berenice. I'd sacrifice 
a good deal that she should be independent of my uncle." 

" Look here, Tony," began Ransom, impulsively ; " you can do 
that easily if you will take a business hint from me, and go in for a 
speculation by which you can turn over several thousands in a very 
short time, at absolutely no risk whatever. I want to do you a good 
turn. I hate the idea of our having been such pals all this journey, 
and then parting, when I could put you in for a slice of luck by just 
opening my mouth." 

Tony stopped and gazed at Ransom with wondering incredulity. 
*' I don't think the slender balance of the Unknown's check will go 
far in the way of speculative investment, old fellow. But what is 
your tip ? " 

" This. Of course Binbian and I hold the chief interest in the 
Great Binbian Mine, but I dare say you know that there were a few 
shares in the market which have been bought up here and there by 
other fellows ? " 

" Yes," replied Tony ; " and many a time I've wished that I was 
one of those lucky beggars. I had the chance before I left, if only 
I'd had the money." 

" You have the chance again." Ransom drew young Strange 
aside to a comer of the deck where there was no one within hear- 
ing. "One of these fellows wants to sell out at once. He's in 
England — ^hard up. They've telegraphed, offering me his shares. 
I wired from New York that I'd buy at the price named. Well, I 
want you to go halves with me in the investment. It's only a little 



one." 
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It's too big for me," said Tony. " I don't see—" he added, 
puzzled. 

'Til explain. Some weW-knowtv capVXaa^isXs ^x^ ^ovev^ Vcvl^xthe 
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mine. It's to be formed into a company — this is in confidence, un- 
derstand. The shares will rise enormously in value. That is a 
positive certainty. Anyhow, risk and responsibility are mine. All 
you've got to do is to let me plank down the capital for you. You 
can pay me back." 

" I suppose you know," said Tony, slowly, " that you are propos- 
ing to make me a magnificent present — in short, that you are pro- 
po^g to act the part of a Binbian Jo to Berenice and me ? " 

" Well," said Ransom, quietly, " if Binbian Jo did it for me on a 
large scale, there's every reason why I should do it for you on a 
small scale, in fact, it is a sort of moral obligation. But though 
you put the thing in that way, as a matter of fact the cases are not 
the same in any way." 

" The obligation would be exactly the same," said Tony. 

"Oh, that is rot!" exclaimed Ransom, quickly; "and I did 
think, Tony, that between two Australians that notion needn't be 
started. It's not as if I was asking you to take a present from me. 
I am just giving you a tip that any stockbroker might give a friend." 
Why don't you keep these shares for yourself ? " asked Tony. 
For the simple reason that we have got enough of money. I 
don't want any more, nor does Binbian Jo. I don't care for the 
speculation. A few thousands extra are nothing to us. It seems a 
big way of talking, but the fact is that I can't believe in what I know 
I've got already. I'd rather you got the benefit of a good thing 
that's going than some chap I don't know anything about It's just 
a little slice of my luck, Tony. I wish you would take it — for your 
sister's sake." 

" I believe that it's only what I said about Berenice has set you 
thinking of this," said Tony. 

" I have been thinking of it all along," answered Ransom, " and 
I meant to get you with me in something when I had looked about 
me in England. But we may be drifting apart, and — and it might 
give you a freer hand, as far as your uncle is concerned, if we settle 
it between us now. But you are right, Tony," he added, after a 
moment's pause, and looking the young man straight in the face; 
" it is for your sister's sake. There's no need to make a mystery 
about it with you. I don't suppose she told you that I asked her 
to marry me, and that I didn't know, till last night, that she was 
already — " His speech came to a dead stand ; he could not sa^j tb& 
crud word that had killed his hope. 
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" I'd have given anything in the world for this not to have hap- 
pened," cried Tony, in genuine dismay. " No ; Berenice hasn't told 
me. She knows very well what I should feel about it. We spoke 
of the possibility at the beginning, and she gave me to understand 
that she had warned you of this infernal thing. If it had been any 
other fellow. Ransom, I shouldn't have much minded ; but you 1 
Look here ; if I had had the least idea it was going so far, I would 
have made things clear to you myself, whether Berenice liked it or 
not. You mustn't blame us too much. The truth is, her position 
is a horrible one. I suppose she didn't tell you an)^hing much 
about it ? " 

** No," replied Ransom ; " I asked no questions. She begged 
me not. But you mustn't think that I blame you— or her, I 
couldn't blame her. She was quite open and aboveboard with me 
from the first. She put it as clearly as she could. How it was 
that I didn't see the truth is beyond me now. I was blind, and I 
loved her so that I wouldn't take her at her word. It's my fault ; 
it's I who was to blame, forcing her to say what was very painful to 
her. Won't you make her understand that I feel this, Tony ? I 
couldn't tell her last night. It was all such a shock. The truth 
had never dawned upon my mind. I had such a firmly rooted idea 
that she was a widow. It came from something I overheard her 
say to you that time at Niagara, when you knocked my hat off — do 
you remember ? — before I had even seen either of you." 

Tony was much moved. " You are a splendid fellow. Ransom ; 
you are a generous fellow. Another man would have cut up rough. 
But here you are, taking the blame on yourself and doing all you 
can to shower benefits upon us. But it's no use trying to tell you 
what I think about you." 

" You see," said Ransom, diffidently, " your sister mustn't know 
anything about this scheme of ours. She might fancy — it would 
hurt her, perhaps ; and if she refused this little thing — that would 
be hard for me to bear. I love her, Tony. I'd give every farthing 
I have to save her a day's pain. She doesn't care for me — she has 
told me so more than once — it was my own fault that I kept on 
worrying her. But I am not sorry. I would rather love her hope- 
lessly than be loved by any other woman." 

"Oh, that's all nonsense," exclaimed Tony. He was almost 

angry with Berenice for not loving Ransom. " Other women would 

feel very differently. Berenice Yvas Wd ^S\. \3waXVxvaO«jt'^^>3!L^i her 
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— and it's no wonder, poor girl I When you get to England, Ran- 
som, you will see plenty of women who will appreciate you, and 
make you see plainly enough what a splendid fellow you are. You 
will soon forget Berenice." 

Ransom shook his head. " I could never love any woman as I 
love your sister, Tony. The thought of marrying is over for me — 
now, at any rate. I shall wait in the hope that she may be free 
some day, and I shall try again. I am very glad that she doesn't 
care for me. That would have made things damnably hard. It is 
not surprising that she doesn't, though I think I could have made 
her love me if I had had a long enough chance. She is the sort of 
woman who would be taken by an Englishman — z, man who had 
been at college and was in society, and all that sort of thing." 

" I hope to God she will never have to pass through that kind of 
fire," said Tony, with solemnity. 

Ransom gave a slight shudder, and he bent forward and laid his 
hand heavily on young Strange's arm. "Tony," he said, earnestly, 
his voice deepening with the feeling he could not hold under, " that's 
what she must be saved from. We must save her from it — ^you and 
I. You must keep her from being a singer. If Sir Anthony should 
show her that she is not welcome, at all costs she must be kept 
from that Don't you see what her position exposes her to ? And 
before she knew, she might be drawn in. She might get to care for 
some fellow ; and think of what it would be for her. All this might 
happen over again, only with that difference — she might be in love 
with the other fellow, damn him I It isn't fair of her. Don't let 
her go on hiding the fact that her husband is living. Let it be 
understood openly that she is not a widow. I suppose there are 
reasons," he went on, impetuously. " I suppose he was a bad lot. 
I don't want to know anything about him. She didn't wish it. But 
all that ought not to count." 

The two men stood for a minute or more gazing silendy out into 
the fog. It seemed to have grown grayer and thicker, and the fog- 
horn scarcely stopped its stifled shriek. Suddenly Tony flung up 
his hand and brought his open palm down heavily upon the bul- 
warks. " The law is a cursed cruel thing," he cried. " It is mon- 
strous that a woman should have to go on being tied to a husband 
who is no more of a husband than — that I " and he tossed away the 
cigar he had been smo)ang—"2i husband who \s — ^a i^Loi^ ^lerrvsi^ 
his term in prison, " 
8 
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" In prison ! " Ransom repeated, faintly. He could say no more. 
There was something horrible in the thought. Berenice's husband 
in prison ! 

"Yes," Tony answered, with withering emphasis; "he is in 
prison. I suppose you wouldn't advise us to make that fact 
public ? " i 

" What — why ? " Ransom stammered, and added, hastily, " Oh, 
I beg your pardon. She would rather I did not know." 

"I think you ought to know," answered Tony. "Anyhow, 
you've trusted me, and I will trust you with a sight of our family 
skeleton. It was a case of embezzling Government money — not 
such an uncommon case out with us, as you may have observed. 
It's a fact. Ransom, that drink is the devil's own curse in these out- 
of-the-way townships. He was a police magistrate. It seemed a 
good match for Berenice when she took him. He was doing the 
swell on leaving Sydney. Afterward he ran amuck, gambling, 
drinking, and racing. His books were overhauled. He was found 
out, of course ; and there was an end of it — Berenice ! Girl ! Yes I 
I will have him know ! " 

Tony had started violently at the touch of a cold hand upon his 
wrist, and turned, speaking in firm, resentful accents. Shrouded by 
the fog, Berenice had approached almost noiselessly, and had stood 
close to the two men for several seconds. She had overheard her 
brother's last words. Though her face could be only dimly seen in 
the mist, Ransom knew by her flashing eyes, by the trembling of 
her form, that she was stirred to intense anger. The passion with 
which her voice vibrated gave him a shock of alarm and bewilder- 
ment. He knew that she was capable of strong emotion ; he was 
not prepared for this concentrated rage. But it did not repel him ; 
in a strange way it touched him, as one is touched by the tempestu- 
ous furv of a child. 

" How dare you ? " she §aid. Her voice was very low, but it 
seemed to sear like iron at white heat. " How dare you tell him 
the secrets of my unhappy life without my knowledge or my con- 
sent ? How dare you — ^you, my brother ! — shame me like this ? " 

" Come, Berenice," said Tony, more gently. " You are in one 
of your furies, and there's no sense in that." 

"No sense in being angry because I am defied and degraded 

and my wishes outraged ? " sbe wenX. oiv.mVVv \.\\^same low-breatKed 

passion. "Oh, how dare you\ Hovi dacc^^'ovxX \s^«^ \>a^^^^^ 
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can trust ? What right \aAyou to pry and ask questions ? Was it 
not for you to respect me ? " Her voice broke as, with a gesture of 
fierce reproach, she turned her excited gaze on Ransom, who never 
answered her a word. 

" Oh, this is too much I " cried Tony, flaming out in defense of 
his friend. He is the best old fellow that ever lived. He hasn't a 
word of blame for you, who deserve it. He asked me nothing. He 
didn't want to hear. That's right. Turn him against you — ^as 
you've turned others by your temper — and lose the best and truest 
friend you ever had." 

" Mrs. Florence knows well," Ransom put in hastily, ** that no 
ang^ word she could ever say to me would make me less her 
friend." 

Berenice clasped her hands tightly before her and drew herself 
up with a long deep breath — a sort of convulsive sob, as if she were 
struggling against the spirit within her. Suddenly her passion 
seemed to go out of her. A look of deadness came over her face. 
In the dimness it seemed no longer alive ; but her frame was still 
quivering. 

Tony noticed the change in her. ** You had better come away 
with me," he said. " I'm going down below to see that our things 
are all right." 

" No," she answered, in a subdued way. ** I am going to stay 
here. I want to speak to Mr. Ransom." 

" Well, fight it out— only mind what I say. He never asked me 
a word. He is too good for you. If you had been straightforward 
and honorable like him, you'd have taken my advice and told him 
the truth at first." Tony moved away. 

Berenice waited some time quite silent, and Richard waited too. 
They were quite alone. The soft whiteness seemed to wrap them 
round and isolate them from the rest of the world. She was look- 
ing away out into the night, which was so gray and ghostlike and 
strange. It came upon him with a sharp stab of pain that this was 
the last time they might be alone together. That outburst of pas- 
sion in her seemed to have altered their position toward each other 
—to have broken down barriers. His heart was full of pity for her. 
He had a longing to go up close to her, to gather her to his arms 
and try to comfort her. He could not bear to see her so suddenly 
meek. He could not bear that she should tremble so. \lt ^A\wX 
oat /lis hand and put it very gently upon hers wVucYi \xi xx'^n V^afc 
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bulwarks. There was something infinitely tender in the touch. 
Her fingers closed round his for an instant with a little agitated 
g^p, and then were hastily withdrawn. 

" Don't," she said, in a choked voice. " I can't bear it." 

He leaned toward her. " Why should you mind so much my 
knowing your sorrow?" he asked, his tone melting into pathos. 
"Wouldn't it be some comfort to know that one who loved you 
better than himself felt all your pain ? My friend — I may call you 
my friend, since I may never call you * my love ' ? " — and there came 
that wonderful tenderness into his voice — "don't you know that 
you are sacred to me, and that all which has to do with you is 
sacred ? " 

" Don't," she said again, with a sob that cleared as she went on. 
" I don't want you to pity me. I don't deserve it. Hasn't to-night 
made you see how hateful I can be sometimes ? Tony said what is 
true. I have turned people against me always. I shall turn you 
against me." 

" That you never can ! " he exclaimed, warmly — " not if you 
were — what you can*t be. As for to-night — it was quite right that 
you should be angry ; you couldn't help it." 

"You don't know," she said, hesitatingly. "I want to show 
myself to you as I am. If it makes you think worse of me, care less 
for me — well, so much the better." 

"Tell me what you mean," he said. "But I warn you that 
nothing you can say will shake my belief in you. You must always 
be my ideal woman. An ideal can never change." 

" Ah, can it not ? " she said, drearily. " But one may fancy it 
is found, and be mistaken all the time. Then the barrenness of 
life if one has clung to it closely ! That's what you should be spared. 
I should like to save you from disappointment, even if it hurt me. 
You are so full of hope and vigor and generous belief. You ought 
to make a good thing out of life." 

" I mean to make a good thing out of life," he answered. 

She waited again for a moment or two. " I am going to tell 
you why I wanted to keep the truth about my marriage from you. 
It was not altogether because of the disgrace. It was chiefly be- 
cause I couldn't let you think I was quite blameless. I have always 
been very bad-tempered. That's my trouble. It is only of late 
years that I have really tried to cotv\.to\ iwj^dlv^^d you see how 
successfully ! I am horrible to \Vve V\\?cv. \ V;iN^ xv^n^x >S«s^ "^^ 
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people I had to live with, except Tony, and perhaps I got on with 
him because he was not much at home. There are some people 
whose fate it seems to be in revolt against those to whom they are 
bound." 

** I know," said Ransom. " I have felt that." 

" You ! Yes — but a man is different. He can carve his own 
path — as you have done. He doesn't have that awful slave-like 
sense of revolt. There's some excuse for hating my stepmother ; 
but there's none for hating the children. Poor things I they must 
have felt like singing a psalm of thanksgiving when Sister Berenice 
went away." 

She gave a bitter little laugh. 
Why did you marry ? " Ransom asked abruptly. 
I did it out of temper — as I did most things. I will tell you. 
We were living in Sydney then. We were dreadfully poor. How 
ashamed I was of our way of living ! People didn't take any notice 
of my stepmother — she had been the daughter of a publican — but 
I was asked out in a kind of way. It was because of my singing. 
I used to be furious with my stepmother for forcing me to mind 
the children and sew for them. I wanted to spend all my time in 
practicing and making up finery for myself, so that men might pay 
me attention. Oh, I wasn't a nice girl, Mr. Ransom. I was de- 
testably vain and selfish." 

" Go on," he said. " I know that you are tr3ring to make the 
worst of yourself." 

" One day there was a great storm in the household. I had got 
exasperated, and — what will you think of me ? — I struck one of the 
children. And then there was a scene — ^you can imagine. No one 
— ^not even Tony — had a good word for me. I went off to a party, 
defying them. That very night this man — my husband — ^asked me 
to marry him. I had flirted with him. He was not a gentleman ; 
but he was handsome in a rough way, and he could make himself 
agreeable and seemed rich. He was what they call out there ' flash.' 
I didn't know anything about him. I didn't love him ; but I said 
yes." 

" Ah ! " Ransom's ejaculation was a groan. 

She went on, beginning in the same hurried way — " Well, almost 
immediately — I married him — " Then she stopped suddenly. She 
was leaning over the bulwarks, and her eyes pierced \ive N^'^.-X^'t 
mist as if she were looking away into her past. ** Ylovj YMxv^ "V 
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was ! " she said. " How ignorant ! How like a passionate child in 
my folly ! All my life my one idea of being happy was to get away 
— away from people and things that I hated. I did not see that, 
instead of getting away, I was shutting myself up in a prison with 
something far more hateful than anything which I had known before 
— the door locked, and no hope of escape. When I found out what 
I had done — " 

She stopped again. A shudder went all through her. He was 
going to speak the compassion which thrilled him ; but she prevented 
him with a gesture. 

" No ; let me tell it all. He was rough and coarse. I disliked 
everything about him. I couldn't help showing my dislike. His 
habits and his ways of thinking were unlike mine. And then he 
drank — ^not so much at first ; but he got worse. And then his 
friends — they were horrible ! " She shuddered again. " I mustn't 
be unjust to him. He had a rude sort of good-nature. I think if I 
had been different he might have been different. It was I who 
maddened him. He wasn't naturally brutal. I didn't try to hide 
my contempt and repulsion. I said things which make me hot and 
ashamed to think of now. I didn't care what he felt or what hap- 
pened, so long as I vented my anger and misery somehow. Then 
he wasn't really rich. I reproached him with having deceived me, 
and with having brought me to worse poverty than what he had 
taken me from. . . . Oh, I can't bear to think of that ! It haunts 
me — those words of mine. If I hadn't said them perhaps he mightn't 
have — Perhaps it was I who drove him to gambling, and made him 
take that money — " 

He touched her hand. He could feel how cold it was, and the 
quiver that went through her. He held the hand in his. But he 
said nothing. What could he say, though his own heart was bleed- 
ing ? She went on brokenly, catching up her memories in frag- 
ments — 

" There's one thing I often think of. It was the last time we 
ever saw each other — the last time I heard him speak. I have 
dreamed it over and over, and wakened up with terror that he might 
come back — ^the feeling I had at the time. And then the remorse of 
now ! Oh, you can't understand ! He was ordered suddenly off to 
inspect a pearl fishery on the northern coast. It turned out that the 
Minister suspected sometlung, and viaxvled to get him away and take 
^m by surprise. He came to te\l me, and to sa^j ^wA^^ • Yl^^i^s 
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excited. I thought he had been drinking. I don't think now he 
had — ^just then. He told me that he had got some secret informa- 
tion about the pearl fishery, and that he was going to make his for- 
tune and to set everything straight. I remember he said that two 
or three times. He was going to put everything straight. He 
showed me a great pearl, and said it was for me, and he meant to 
send it at once to Sydney and have it set in a ring. I hated him so, 
I couldn't bear to take a present from him. I told him he had bet- 
ter sell it and pay his debts. I said bitter things — things that are 
always coming back to me. He left me with a curse. Sometimes 
I wonder whether that curse is going to follow me all my life. Tony 
told you what happened. He was arrested. I never saw him 
again. I went back at once to my father. Long afterward, the 
pearl was sent to me by a jeweler in Sydney. It was set in a ring. 
He — my husband — had given it to some one to take down — some 
one on board the steamer that was taking him north ; it must have 
been just after he left me. That friend of his had found me out, 
though my father got moved from Sydney to an out-of-the-way 
place, so that I might be cut off from the associations. Getting that 
pearl hurt me — more than anything. It made me sorry." 

Ransom glanced instinctively at her hands, one of them in his 
own, and the other resting on the rail. He had often noticed them, 
and that they were bare of ornament save for the wedding-ring. 

" I have never worn it," she said, simply. " I kept it because " 
— she seemed to speak with difficulty — ** I thought that * perhaps — 
when he comes out he will have no money. He has to serve a long 
term. It will be a long time yet. But when he is free — I can not 
see his face again. Nothing — no one^shall force me back to him. 
But the pearl belongs to him. It might save him from want.' " 

There was a long pause. Ransom still held her hand. His 
touch was more eloquent than any words. By-and-by he said, 
abruptly : 

" You have heard nothing of him ? " 

"No. He is in a different colony, you know, and we were 
moved. I didn't want to give any clew. I have had a terror 
always— though I hardly know of what. Not that he would look 
for me. I had one letter from him — since. It was after his trial 
and sentence. He said that he didn't mean to trouble me in all his 
^e again — if he ever got out." 

There was another long si'Ience. She took her Yvatvd a.^^^ \ "axA 
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it seemed to him as though his were desolate again, and all the bar- 
riers raised once more which kept them asunder. He remembered 
with an oppressive, overwhelming consciousness that she did not 
love him ; that his passion of pity and tenderness was no more to 
her than the sympathy of a friend who had placed her by his per- 
sistence under a sort of moral obligation that was painful to her. 
And now she had told her story — ^had shown herself in, she fancied, 
the most unwelcome light ; and her duty was discharged, and he 
might go. 

There was keenest agony in the glancing thought of how it 
would have been if she had loved him ; if they had been heart to 
heart, soul to soul, looking together at the fate that divided them, 
and considering together how they might best submit to it, if— oh, 
delirious suggestion not even to be named I — to be flung off like 
some darting reptile. 

The great steamer glided on, scarcely throbbing beneath them. 
There was a faint lifting and lightening of the fog. They could 
hear the hoarse voices of the captain and the first officer, as com- 
mands and answers were shouted in German. It seemed clearer 
where they stood, though they could not see beyond the nearest 
mast, the rigging of which melted indistinguishable into the gray- 
ness. The muffled figures on the deck looked like dim unshapen 
ghosts; and flickering lights flashed dully here and there ^ for an 
instant, and disappeared again. 

" Oh, Mrs. Florence, is that you ? " some one said, passing. It 
was the dark American girl, with her arm in that of the painter, 
feeling her way cautiously. " The deck is so slippery. Don't you 
feel skeered ? And what has made them stop off the fog-horn ? I 
declare I don't think it's safe, here in the Channel, to give over for 
a minute. One reads such horrible things about collisions, and I 
don't like these German boats. Somehow I always feel safer in a 
Cunarder." 

" Oh, they are excellent seamen, the men on this line," said the 
painter. " The captain is giving orders. It's something about the 
pilot. We shall have the fog-horn screeching again in a minute 
or so." 

The two passed on, and presently vanished ; and Ransom ancL 
Berenice were alone again — alone again, with the moony mis^ 
wrapping them close ; alone agam uv this dream-world, filled m\\^ 
phantoms oi th^ " might have been." \ti \N\€\t \a.wA ^V ^xm^^d 
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expectancy, nothing that could have happened would have seemed 
strange to either. If the sea had risen to swallow them up, they 
would have waited for it to do its work, scarcely wondering. They 
did not wonder now, when the fog-horn gave out a prolonged 
shrill shriek, above which rose the confused sound of voices ex- 
claiming in German and English, and the noise of hurrying feet as 
people rushed to the other side of the vessel. It was only part of 
the dream to see a g^eat black mass looming almost athwart the 
bows and a line of spectral lights. Suddenly the steamer gave a 
tremendous lurch and swing round, which made them clasp each 
other, and which hurled them across against the deck-house. 
Then there was a mighty tremor, a giant quiver that ran through 
every beam and bolt. His arms were close round her. He "held 
her to his breast Their hearts beat each to each. 

The great tremor grew fainter and ceased. The big black mass 
glided on. The pale lights died, and the gray pall dropped once 
more. But they two could never be the same again. 

While he still held her she bent back her head and turned her 
face up to his — ^her face new-bom of passion, every curve and 
feature melting with womanly tenderness, lips that were sweet as 
roses, and eyes that shone like stars. 

" I love you ! " she said. " Oh, do help me ! God help us 
both ! I love you ! I love you I I love you ! " 
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PART 11. 
RICHARD RANSOM TELLS HIS STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 



" I HAVE always been an egotistic man. I have always loved 
to talk about myself, even to myself. Out there in Australia, when 
I was alone, I often talked aloud to myself, and all about myself, 
my hopes and pleasures, and fears and disappointments, for hours 
together. Now that I have got to civilization, and can't well talk 
aloud to myself about myself, I shall write down what I think and 
what happens to me. It will keep my mind steady ; and it wants 
something just now to keep it steady. I have had so much to sur- 
prise me ; so much to disappoint me ; so much to make me glad 
and miserable. 

" I parted from Berenice and Tony at Southampton. I knew it 
would be more in accord with her feelings that I should not go on 
with them to London. She and I had but one short talk since the 
memorable moment during the threatened collision, when she had 
allowed her heart to carry her away and told me all. In the short 
talk, that last talk of all, which I have just mentioned, she only told 
me, simply and sweetly, that her confession had made our positioc 
more difficult than before ; and that we must make up our mindf 
not to see each other — for a long, indefinite time. She was not 
sorry, she said, for having been betrayed into her confession ; but 
she would grieve indeed, and blame herself terribly, if we did not 
resolve to recognize the great difference it had made in our lives. 
* Do you know,' she said, with tears in her eyes, * that you have 
done me ever so much good already ? I am like your friend Bin- 
bian Jo, I think — I feel very much inclined to take a vow like his; 

only mine should be a vow against self-indulgence in bad temper. 

Yes — / am going to be better, Xo m^Niia xtt^?»€^l \i^V\sx \ I am going 
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to try to be more like your ideal woman.' She gave me her hand ; 
I held it a moment in mine. This was on the steamer's deck, while 
Everybody was rushing about after luggage and such like, and no 
One paid any attention to us. Then we parted ; and I came ashore. 
" I know she understood why I did not go up to London in the 
train with them, and I know that she was gratified by my resolve. 
It would be trying work for us to sit in the train close together and 
yet utterly divided, for two or three hours, after what had happened. 
We had to separate, for a time at least ; and the sooner the better 
on her account. I hung about Southampton for a day or two, look- 
ing at the sea and the shores of the Isle of Wight, and then I went 
on to London. No other sensation could have gone so near to lift- 
ing me completely out of myself and my own story as the sensation 
of seeing London for the first time. But even London, seen for 
the first time, could not make me forget what I had heard from 
Berenice that moment on board the steamer. How little I had under- 
stood my own feelings when I said, not long before that moment, 
that I was glad she didn't care for me ! I meant it then ; but that 
was because I was fully convinced that she didn't care for me. 
Now it warmed my heart, with the glow of an inextinguishable 
happiness to know that she did care for me. I could bear to be 
without her, for her own sake and for a time, while I had the knowl- 
edge that after all she did care about me ; that she could have loved 
me; that she would love me if she were free to love. Sometimes 
I raged at myself for being glad of this. I railed at my pitiful 
selfishness and egotism, for being glad of a condition of things 
which must make her unhappy. * You miserable creature,' I have 
often said to myself, * don't you know that if Berenice didn't care 
about you she might be quite happy now? She will find good 
friends — I am sure she will ; and she would be able to enjoy life 
here if only she were lucky enough not to care three straws ioxyou* 
So I tried to lecture and scold myself into a proper frame of mind ; 
I tried to make myself feel sorry because of what I had come to 
know. But it was all of no use; I couldn't do it; my unheroic 
heart would persist in being glad. 

"Well, I was in London — ^a millionaire. I knew nobody; I did 
not much want to know anybody — for a time, at least. I wanted to 
have London all to myself ; to revel in the knowledge that I was In 
London and that I was rich — rich — rich ; that 1 cou\d bvx^ ^xv'^X^kvxv^X 
liked; could give away anything I wished ; could maik^ a ^oox maxv 
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happy if I thought he deserved happiness. I fancied myself going 
about London like the jolly old Caliph Haroun al-Raschid going about 
Bagdad, listening to people's stories and trying to set wrong things 
right. All the time, too, I had the underlying hope — more than hope 
— the feeling, the inspiration, that I should meet Berenice in London. 
Of course I couldn't go to see her — ^that was out of the question ; but 
I hoped and believed that we should meet. I used to ramble quite 
heedlessly about London, following any line of street anywhere, al- 
ways interested in the mere streets and houses, and the traffic and 
the shops and the street life generally. It did not matter if I lost 
my way ; a hansom would always bring me home. I began to study 
London by the glare of the gas-lamps. Night after night I walked 
about in the same streets, until not only houses, but even faces, be- 
gan to be familiar to me. I loved to notice things seen or outlined 
through the blinds of a lighted window, and to make up in my mind 
some story of the occupants. A bird-cage seen in this way in the 
window of a small house oif Holbom fascinated me for a long time. 
I fancied somehow that a newly married couple must be living there ; 
as yet only a pair of lovers. I pictured the pair in my thoughts un- 
til I got quite to know them. Once, as I was lingering near the 
house, I actually did see the form of a woman — a young woman- 
outlined against the blind. That was she, of course ; that was my 
happy young wife. I did not get to the place again for several 
nights ; when I did get there the bird-cage was gone, and there was 
an announcement over the door that the ground-floor apartments 
were to be let. I felt as if I had lost some dear friends. 

** I learned many strange stories in the streets ; stories that some- 
times made my heart heavy and for the time my purse light. All 
new stories and new emotions carried me away. At first I was too 
much interested in all I saw and heard to think about spending 
money upon myself ; but after a while inanimate things began to 
interest me, and I got into a way of studying shop windows, and 
thinking what I should like to buy. I got also into a way of tan- 
talizing myself so as to squeeze out of each transaction a double joy. 
I tried to make myself believe that I hadn't any money, and couldn't 
buy the things I longed for. I put myself back as far and as really 
as I could into my old familiar condition of hard-up-ness. I said to 
myself, * li I only had the money to buy this thing or that ! ' The 
sportsman's instinct drew me to shops >nVv\c\i "were to me, the bush- 
inan, perfect palaces of delight and €XiOc^axiVTXi«jX---^^\st'^^ 
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gunmakers, rifles, revolvers — oh, such lovely guns ! A really first- 
class gun was always my dream. A choke-bore to kill at long dis- 
tances — nearly all Australian sport, as I know it, is at long ranges — 
a gun with all the latest improvements — an express rifle so true in 
its shoot as to be the good shooting made perfect — above all, such a 
g^n built to my own order, made to fit my very measure — and of 
course a serviceable and splendid revolver; what delight to have 
these ! So I would torment and tantalize myself for half an hour 
together, looking at such tempting treasures, and saying to myself, 
* If I only had the money to buy such things ! ' and then suddenly 
dive into the shop and revel in ordering and choosing and buying to 
my heart's content. 

" Up to this time I had not presented any of my letters of intro- 
duction. I knew pretty well that when once I had presented these 
I should not have much more time to myself. I was not a simple- 
ton or quite a wild man of the woods, and I knew well enough that 
a fortune of two millions and a half would make anybody very wel- 
come in London. Perhaps I should have kept to' my savage liberty 
a good deal longer, but that I had two strong purposes driving me 
in upon society— one, I am afraid, the selfish longing to meet Bere- 
nice ; the other, the desire to get into Parliament. I was deter- 
mined to get into the House of Commons as a radical reformer, not 
in any partisan sense, but in what seemed to be the only true sense ; 
as one who believed that all men ought to have their due share ; 
that the world and all therein were for the use and joy of human 
beings in their strivings to make themselves part of the great whole ; 
and not that the world and men were for the exclusive benefit and 
behoof of a few to whom fantastic chance had given more money, 
more brains, more unscrupulousness, or better birth, as it is called, 
than to others. I hold that men should feel their duties to their 
fellow-men, even to dying for them, and that, no matter what faults 
and follies the true Radical may have had, if he acts up to his 
creed, ' Christ ain't a-going to be too hard on a man that died for 
men.' Very vague sort of doctrine, I know ; but that was the land 
of Radicalism I learned of the scrub and the loneliness. Anyhow 
I was quite determined to have a try at Parliament at once ; and to 
get into Parliament by any process I must first know some people 
in London. And my best beginning would naturally be with Sir 
Anthony Strange. 

**So 1 made the plunge. I had been slaying m a c^veX, OA- 
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fashioned, darksome hotel in the West Central region ; now I sud- 
denly migrated to one of the quiet, select, and highly expensive 
hotels in one of the streets running out of Piccadilly ; and there I 
started as Richard Ransom, the millionaire, from Australia, and I 
began to distribute my letters of* introduction. I wanted, too, to 
have made a little way into London before dear old Binbian Jo 
should come over ; so that he might be spared some of the rough 
work of beginning, which I knew very well the dear old boy wouldn't 
much like. If I could at once take him to a few nice friendly 
places — ^always supposing there were any such places in London 
society — it would make things all the easier for him. And then, if 
I found out that there were not any such places, or that, even sup- 
posing there were, I couldn't get at them, it would be easy for me 
to tell him that it was no go, and we could be content with our- 
selves for company ; because I am sure, if I couldn't find out the 
right places, there wouldn't be much use in his trying. 

** The g^eat thing for both of us was that we did not care three 
straws whether London folks took to us or not. We could be as 
good companions to each other here as in the scrbb. We could 
live our own lives in our own way. We should find plenty to do 
in the way of occupation and of amusement. Why, I had come 
upon chapters of unhappy, striving, struggling lives in my London 
wanderings which would give Binbian work for a year to put right. 
Of course there was one great difference between us — to say noth- 
ing of the difference that he is the noblest and most unselfish man 
I ever met on God's earth. There was this other great difference, 
too. I had the selfish hope — not an ignoble hope. Heaven knows ; 
but yet it was personal and so far selfish — ^the hope of meeting 
Berenice again, and he has no Berenice to meet. His wife is very 
likely dead ; and if she were living he would not make himself known 
to her. Perhaps even she may have married again when she got 
the news of his death — if she did get it. Anyhow poor Binbian 
will never marry again. There is no love chapter to be in his life 
any more ; there is no Berenice for Binbian Jo. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" My first acquaintance in London was one of the g^eat swell 
actors. His stage name was Brudenell» but his real name was 
Chantrey. Now, I had known a brother of his, Ralph Chantrey, out 
in Australia, very well, when he was striving to make his way ; I 
believe he is striving now, although he is doing better than he was 
when he and I were chums. Years ago he gave me a letter to his 
brother the actor, and asked me, if ever I went to London, to be 
sure and look him up. Oddly enough, when I was leaving Australia 
in the capacity of a millionaire, somebody else gave me a letter of 
introduction to this same Mr. Brudenell, telling me that he was at 
the top of the tree in London, and that any one might be proud to 
know him. * All right,' I thought to myself, * but is it quite certain 
that Mr. Brudenell would be particularly proud to know me ? ' I 
did not occupy my mind much more on the subject ; but in my early 
stroUings aboul London, I was reminded of it by seeing his name 
placarded up all over the West End. One night I was passing the 
theatre where he played, and it occurred to me that I might as well 
give him a call and see what he was like. I resolved, of course, to 
send him in his brother's letter, not the other. The brother's letter 
would only speak of me iEis a chum who was making a hard fight to 
get on in existence. Thus I should soon come to know what man- 
ner of man was my friend's brother. If he took me coldly I should 
not much care ; and I shouldn't trouble him ag^n or trouble myself 
about him. 

" I entered the theatre ; people were crowding into the stalls and 
boxes. I asked- the man at the box-office if I could see Mr. Brude- 
nell. He lookedjat me in amazement. 

* Why,' he gasped, * Mr. Brudenell is just going on.' 

* Going on, is he ? I hope he is going on well.' 

* You don't understand, sir. Mr. Brudenell is just going on the 
stage — ^to act He can't see anybody.* 

" ' Well, never mind ; just you send him in this letter and my 
card. If he can't see me it don't matter.' 

" A messenger was sent in with the card and there was no long 
'■ delay. The messenger came out and said that Mr. Bt>3Ldwv^\«av3\.^ 
he A^ghted to see me if I didn't mind com\t\g\tv\o \\v& ^xesisov^- 
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room. My personal position became ever so much more dignified 
and important at once in my own eyes and the eyes of my friend in 
the box-office. 

*' I followed my guide through many darksome passages, and I 
felt a sort of awe and even terror coming over me, as if I were en- 
tering some sanctuary. My guide at last tapped at a door, and a 
voice called ' Come in ; ' and I went in and saw Mr. Brudenell made 
up for the part he was to play, wearing boots and breeches, and 
having his false mustache adjusted for him. He was seated before 
a looking-glass, with his back turned to me. As I went in he ex- 
claimed, in the cheeriest voice — 

" ' How are you, dear boy } Delighted to see any friend of dear 
old Ralph's. How is he getting on, darling old Ralpho ? When 
does he talk of taking a run over here and letting us see him ? ' 

" By this time the mustache was arranged, and Mr. Brudenell 
got up and grasped both my hands in the most cordial and touching 
way, and forced me into a chair. 

" * By Jove ! * Jie said ; * only think, you have known Ralph out 
there ! Kitty will be so glad to know you and to welcome you. 
She is not playing just now ; she has been suffering from nervous 
prostration and has gone abroad for rest ; but she will be back be- 
fore long.' 

" Kitty was his wife — a disting^uished actress. I had heard 
somewhere that she was the gray mare in the matrimonial partner- 
ship, but I don't know that that prejudiced me much against her. I 
think it is a very good thing in some households when ' the gray 
mare is the better horse.' 

" His next remark was infinitely amusing. * Why, what a good- 
looking fellow you are ! Are all Australian fellows as good-looking 
as that ? Poor Ralph must be a little out of it there. And, I say 
— ^were these clothes made by an Australian tailor ? ' 

" ' Oh, no ; I got these in London,' I answered, almost blushing. 
But I liked his frank, cheery ways immensely. 

" * Well, you have evidently known how to go to the right shop. 
Now you must stay and see the show.' 

"'The what?' 

" * The show — the play, you know ; we always call it the show. 

Sparrow ' — ^to his valet — * go down and have a stall kept for Mr. 

Ransom. You wait for me and vje vjiSl ^o down together. By- 

and'by you can tell me what you axe m "Loivdoiv \wt-As^i>5!iRs& ^ 
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pleasure. If for pleasure — well» I can put you in the way of know- 
ing some nice people and amusing yourself. If business — ^well, 
perhaps you may want to try and get into some occupation. I 
know, as I told you» some nice people, and I may perhaps be able 
to help you. And in the mean while you had better come and stop 
with me. We have a great big house and but few people to occupy 
it — nobody now except myself.* 

" This was said in the most off-hand, easy way, evidently with 
the intention of trying to make me believe that it was only just the 
ordinary courtesy which anybody in Lon4on would offer to any 
stranger. But how it did touch me! What it meant was this: 
* As you were such a chum of my brother's, I don't fancy you are 
very well-to-do. You are probably down upon your luck and are 
trying to begin anew in London. I'll do my best to set you up ; 
and as I am sure you are in want of money, you shall save hotel 
expenses by staying at my house until you g^t something to do.' 

"While this was passing through my mind, and while I was 
finding it a little of a task to keep the tears out of jny eyes, I just 
heard him say — 

" ' Kitty will be so delighted if you will simply make our house 
your home.* 

"Then I said to myself, 'Either Kitty does not wear the — I 
mean is not the gray mare, or Kitty is just as good a fellow as you 
are, and, by Jove ! what a pair of good fellows I * Then the call-boy 
came and summoned him. 

" ' Come along,' he said ; and we went down together. As he 
was going on to the stage and I making for the stalls, he said to me, 
' Come to my dressing-room jbst before the play is over and we'll 
go on to the Garrick and have some supper, and you'll meet some 
nice fellows.* 

" This was all a revelation to me, so far as the life of an actor 
was concerned. I had known actors in Australia ; but every actor 
whom it had come in my way to know — of course it had not come 
in my way to know the most successful of them — ^was a poor devil 
not always certain where he could get his next meal, and very grate- 
ful to any one who would ask him, when the play was over, to have 
a plate of oysters and a glass of stout. Of course I was not so lack- 
ing in fancy that I could not conjure up a mental picture of a great 
>ndon actor living like a sw^ ; but then someVvovf \ ^craNi^ VaN^ 
pected to Snd such a man lighting very shy ol YvVs ^oot xf^aJtosx^ 
9 
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Australian friends. I could understand the one thing and the other 
thing ; but this particular thing was, as I have said, a revelation to 
me. 

" So too was the acting — an utter revelation. To begin with, it 
did not seem like acting at all. It wasn't acting. My friend Bru- 
denell moved and gesticulated and talked just like an ordinary man 
in an ordinary drawing-room. What was he doing all the time? 
Nothing in particular, one might say. But how on earth did he 
manage to make you explode into irrepressible bursts of laughter 
every other minute if he was only going on just like an ordinary 
man in an ordinary room ? Oh, you will say, it was the play— the 
marvelous characters ; the droll plot ; the brilliant dialogue. Well, 
I can only say that from first to last I could not quite make out the 
plot ; that it seemed to me some odd, forced, unnatural grafting of 
Parisian life on to London life — I was judging only from book-read- 
ing, to be sure — that three fourths of the hits and allusions were as 
much lost on me as if they had been spoken in some language I did 
not understand; and that I thought the actors and actresses were 
rather struggling against the play than being borne along by it. But 
I know that Brudenell and one other man and one of the actresses 
could just do anything they liked with me ; make me laugh or make 
me cry, or, I verily believe, make me laugh and cry together. I 
can't explain it ; I only state the fact. It was an evening of en- 
chantment for me. The plays I had seen in Australia were of the 
good old melodrama style, with the villain who always wore cork- 
screw curls, and the king or duke who invariably appeared with a 
huge crown on in no matter what condition of weather or simple 
privacy of domestic life, and who had also a passion for boots of 
yellow leather. I remember thinking, even when I was a boy and 
long before the proper years for skepticism, that it was strange why 
kings, who could do anything and wear anything they liked, should J, 
have chosen by common consent so cumbersome and unsightly a 
uniform. We were fond of injured innocence and the * Unhand me, 
villain ! ' and the rescuer coming in just at the right moment, and 
the final triumph of virtue. But I had never before seen anything 
like the sort of play and the sort of acting which I saw at Brude- 
nell's theatre that night. 

" When we met in his dressing-room after the play I did not 

gush. I thought he wouldn't WVe \t. \ xcv^Yely told him that I 

had never seen anything like tVval bdott, ^\\^ \3cvaX.\s&\sa.^\K^\RMss. 
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and my laughter absolutely under his control. He looked at me 
for a moment fixedly, perhaps as if to make out whether I was quite 
sincere or not ; and then he said : 

* All right, dear boy ; I'm so glad you liked it.' 
Then his valet helped him to undress ; and Brudenell rubbed 
the p^nt off his face with vaseline, and then wiped his face dry, and 
then sponged it all over and washed it ; and then he dressed and 
was ready, and we drove to the Garrick in his delightful little 
brougham — a brougham full of rugs. 

"The Garrick stands in a rather dingy street out of Covent 
Garden, in the West Central region, and quite away in local condi- 
tions, although not in actual measurement of distance, from the 
region of the great swell clubs. Brudenell showed me all over the 
Garrick rooms very kindly, and delighted me by letting me look at 
the famous pictures of all the great actors and actresses of the past, 
most of them painted by celebrated painters. By Jupiter ! what a 
thrill it gave to an Australian bushman, who, happily for him, had 
always loved to read books and plays — what a thrill it gave him to 
look on those rows of pictures ! — pictures of such men, pictures by 
such men! Betterton and Garrick, and Barry and the Kembles, 
and Edmund Kean and Charies Young, and Macklin and Kitty 
Clive, and Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Pritchard, and Peg Woffington 
and Miss O'Neill, and Charies Mathews and Robson — oh, I love 
to recall the sensations of that wonderful night ! I was roused from 
my dream of rapture by Brudenell's voice. 

** * Now, then, old boy, let's go and have some supper. You can 
look at all these things lots of times.' 

" So we went into the supper-room ; and Brudenell pointed to 
me a number of men distinguished in the drama or in letters — men 
whose names were perfectly famih'ar to me, and almost adored by 
me out there in my Australian bush. To see them moving about 
so unconcernedly in real life, to hear them talking and joking 
with one another just as if they were mere ordinary people, brought 
the oddest sensation in me. At first I couldn't really quite believe 
it. 

•* • Are you sure,' I whispered to Brudenell—* quite sure— that 
that gentleman there is the great author .^ ' 

" He smiled* * Come along,' he said, * and you shall see,' 

" Then he brought me up to the great avitYvoT, 'wVotcv V^ ^^- 
dressed familiarly by his name, without prefix ol awj V\xv^. 
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** * I want/ he said, * to introduce to you an Australian friend of 
mine, Mr. 'Ransom, who couldn't believe when I pointed you out to 
him that you — ^well, that you were yourself in fact.' 
The great author looked puzzled, but bland. 
' Because,' I hastened to explain, ' I really couldn't believe at 
first that I, only just come to London, could so soon have the honor 
of seeing so great a man. You don't know what we think of you 
out in our country.' 

" The great author was very friendly and kind and unassuming. 
Brudenell asked him if he would join our supper, but he said he 
was supping with some other friends. He added that he would 
come and see us again. 

" Otherwise there was little or no introducing. Things were not 
done as we should do in Australia. There it is a sort of general 
introduction all round. Every one is suppo^d to be anxious to 
know everybody else, if they are to meet under the same roof at all. 
Here no one seemed to have any particular interest in any one ex- 
cept the individual friends with whom he was engaged for the mo- 
ment. We sat down to supper. 

"*0h, by the way,' Brudenell said, *I forgot; what do you 
drink, Ransom ? — a momentous question.' 

" * Drink ? Oh, anything.' 

" * Yes, yes ; but what do you like to drink ? What do you pre- 
fer ? What do you drink out in Australia ? ' 

"'Well, where I have been staying for the last few years we 
drink water, when we can get it good, or we drink tea.' 

" * Don't you drink wine ? ' 

" * Oh, no — ^not out there.' 

" • Nor beer ? ' 

" * Oh, no.' 

* Not champagne or claret ? * 

* Never get them ; never see them.' 
** * Good heavens ! Well, we are not there now ; so you can 

have whatever you like here.* 

I think I should like some tea.' 
The idea seemed to take him all of a heap. 

* Tea ? tea ? ' he said. * Well, yes, of course you can have tea 
if you like. But do you really mean to say that you want to drink 

tea at your supper — here, and tiow> ' 

/ couldn't help laughing at Yvls eaitvesXiveas ^Tv^\!k\% w.^<a*.^^e«- 
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appointment. He wanted to entertain me handsomely, no doubt, 
and a cup of tea did not come up to his notions of hospitality. 

" * Look here/ I said ; ' the truth is that I know nothing whatever 
about it. Just scheme out your own supper, and order two of that ; 
then choose your own wine, and order a double quantity of that ; 
but be sure you do order a double quantity.' 

*' He laughed and clapped me on the shoulder. < That's right ; 
that's the real way to begin,' he said. ' I tell you what ; we have 
some of the finest dry champagne the soil of France ever produced, 
here in this club. It's ethereal ; it's ether ; and we'll see if young 
Australia is not capable of doing it justice.' 

" So he ordered our supper and our wine. It was only later in 
my career that I came to appreciate truly that divine champagne ; 
but even then I thought it a wonderful drink. It set me talking ; 
and I gave Brudenell all sorts of accounts of Australian life, as I 
knew it ; and I told him a great deal about his brother, who had 
evidently written to him about me in rapturous terms. We sat there 
a couple of bright hours. There did not seem to me much drinking 
done by the company. The good wine did not so unseal my tongue 
as to let me tell my friend that I was a millionaire, who only came 
to London to spend money and not to make it. 

" I parted from my new acquaintance that night with the feeling 
that we had been friends for years ; and, though I did not accept 
his invitation to take up my residence in his house, I very gladly 
promised to sup with him again at the Garrick a few evenings later. 



CHAPTER III. 

•* The next letter I sent was to Sir Anthony Strange. The day 

afterward he did me the honor to call on me. He is a very peculiar 

old gentleman. I never saw anything like him before; but, of 

course, he may seem less odd to Londoners than he does to me. 

He is seventy- five years old, he tells me, but he is as brisk in his 

movements as a boy. He has a little hair left, of snowy-white ; and 

be wears a pince-nez^ and carries a peculiar gold-headed cane, like 

a doctor, in one of the old-fashioned English pictures. He has very 

delicate features, and a cltsr, waxy sort of compVtxioti. "^Afe XsJiifca ^ 

gnat deal. He began in an odd sort of way : 
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" * Glad to see you, Mr. Ransom — ^glad to see you ; know a good 
deal about you already. You come from Australia — ^yes, yes ? I 
was never in Australia ; should like to go. Thought of going at 
one time, but shan't go now ; Lady Strange can't stand the sea.' 

" It was a little amazing to hear a man of seventy-five give his 
wife's objection to the sea as his one only reason for not going to 
Australia. But there was a vigor about, that way of putting it 
which rather attracted me. I was going to say something, when 
he stopped me. Up to this moment I had not spoken a word. 

" ' I do believe,' he said, ' that's a first edition of that book. Is 
it really a first edition ? ' 

" There were a few of my books — my own books, the only books 
I had — lying on the table. I had carried these few with me in all 
my wanderings, and sprawled over them again and again in the 
bush. There was an old Shakespeare, in one big volume ; there 
was a ' Pickwick,' an ' Esmond,' a ' Jane Eyre.' It was on the two 
old volumes of this latter that Sir Anthony Strange's pince-nez 
turned its keen and eager stare. 

" * /r it a first edition, Mr. Ransom,' he asked ; * yes or no ? ' 

"My ideas of editions were chiefly associated with the an- 
nouncements of the evening papers, and most of these, I was told, 
usually proclaimed the fifth or sixth to begin with. 

" * I don't know. Sir Anthony; I never thought about it. That 
book and the other books belonged to my father. Should you be 
able to tell if it was a first edition ? ' 

" * Why, of course I should^-of course I should. Don't take me 
for a fool, do you? Lady Strange, though, sometimes says she 
does ; but she don't mean it half her time. Yes, that's a first edi- 
tion, and not a doubt about it.' 

" He gave a sigh as he was putting the books down carefully 
and tenderly ; it was the sigh of one who is forced to part from the 
sight of some coveted possession. 

" ' Is there any advantage in having a first edition of a book, Sir 
Anthony ? I didn't know, really." 

" * Oh, my dear sir, don't ask me to explain. I couldn't explain ! 

If you don't feel the thing, you couldn't be got to understand it. 

Why, a first edition may come to be worth anything in time. Not 

that / would sell one of my first editions. No, no ; I love them far 

too much for that.' He sighed again, and said, quite audibly, 

'Nice-looking young fellow ; but 1 doii 1 svn^^s^ V^ «sA. \ \ya:^^ a. 
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single idea in common. He don't care about first editions. Well, 
well, to be sure, Lady Strange says she don't care about them 
either.' 

"I took up my old 'Jane Eyre.' 'Will you oblige me. Sir 
Anthony, by accepting the book, as you seem to care for it ? I 
don't one little bit, in that way. You will think me dreadful, but I 
would rather have a nice new copy with clean paper and new type.* 

•* * No, no ; mustn't, really. Too generous ; too generous.' 

^ His fingers were already straining toward the volumes, and, of 
course, I made him take them. The glasses in his ptnce^neM 
gleamed. 

" Then we got into talk. His chief aim in life seemed to me to 
be the getting together of first editions of books. Yet every now 
and then he darted in some shrewd, keen remark about something 
practical, or about some man or some woman, with a force and an 
appropriateness which made you fancy that the old gentleman was 
playing the part of an amateur in first editions all the time, while 
he was really studying you and finding out what you were like, and 
how and all about you. Now I begin to understand how and why 
he is a successful banker and financier. 

" ' I don't go into society much, Mr. Ransom,' he said ; ' in fact, 
hardly at all. Such society as I want I bring about me, don't you 
see ? I like that better than going out.' 

* I see — ^yes. You mean your first editions, Sir Anthony ? * 
He gave a sharp glance at me, as if to see whether I was mak- 
ing fun of him, and then he said, ' No, I don't ; at least, I don't 
mean first editions only. I like human beings, Mr. Ransom, as 
well as books, or better.' 

" * Strikes me. Sir Anthony,' I said boldly, * that you don't care 
about books at all.' 

" ' But I have told you of my passion for books — ' 

•« * Not a bit of it— excuse me— you have told me of your pas- 
sion for first editions. Sir Anthony ; you haven't said a word to me 
about anything in the insides of the books. Now, what I call a 
book — the book — is what the man wrote in it who wrote the book 
—the thoughts of the man ; the soul of the man ; the pictures he 
drew of other men and of women ; the poetry, the feeling, the pas- 
sion ; — I call that the book. That's what we call a book in Aus- 
tralia, anyhow ; but \hen we are not civilized oul iVv^x^* 

'Sir Anthony smiled good-humoredly . • \ ou ai^ x^xSafcx ^ sa»s^ 
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young Australian/ he said, ' but I think I shall like you ; I think I 
shall get on with you/ I don't know if I mentioned before that he 
had a way of tsdking his thoughts out aloud now and then. ' I 
think I shall like you, and I fancy Lady Strange will too ; though, 
of course, she'll pretend at first that she doesn't, just to chaff me a 
little. That's her way — ^that's her way. Sorry I can't ask him to 
dinner/ 

' Why can't you ask me to dinner, Sir Anthony ? ' 
' £h ? Oh ? Beg pardon ; was I saying anything about ask- 
ing people to dinner ? ' 

" * Yes ; you were saying you were sorry you couldn't ask me to 
dinner/ 

*• Sir Anthony became firm and dignified, * I must have spoken 
out what I was thinking of, Mr. Ransom ; I sometimes do that. 
But let me tell you — and you must not be offended, for you are a 
stranger to our ways here, to my ways at all events — ^that in civilized 
society a gentleman is never supposed to hear what was not meant 
for him to hear/ 

" I apologized verj- humbly; I had indeed spoken without taking 
time to think. The old gentleman's rebuke was deserved; it's 
clear that if a man in the bush were to talk in his sleep and let out 
some things he didn't want people to know, no honest chum would 
allow anything of the sort to remain a moment in his mind, much 
less make any comment on it. I succeeded in appeasing him. 

" ' As I did speak out, Mr. Ransom, and as you did hear me — 
no, no ; not any apoldgy any more ; you couldn't help it — I am dis- 
posed to think we shall be all the better friends if I tell you out 
plainly what I was thinking of. I am sorry I can't ask you to din- 
ner ; just now, at all events. And I will tell you why I can't. You 
know that my niece is living with us — with Lady Strange and me ? ' 

" * Yes ; I knew that,* I said in a very low and humbled tone. 

" * You met her in America, and traveled with her and her 
brother ? ' 

" * Yes ; that was so.' 

" The old gentleman looked at me and saw how disturbed in 
mind I was. 

" ' Well, she told Lady Strange and me the whole sad story of 
her married life. She is married, and there's nothing to be done. 
The scoundrel who is her husband m\^\vX com^ ^w>j day and claim 
her. Very likely he is the sort oi TOaiiv4Viov«o\i\^\i\iTiX>\^^\0cw^ 
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woman for the putpose of blackmailing her. However, that's not 
the point. The point is this. She has a husband, and therefore, 
Mr. Ransom, she can't marry ^^w.' 

" The blood rushed into my face at the old gentleman's astound- 
ing outspokenness, and at the thought that he should know our 
secret— my secret, at all events. 

" * In Heaven's name. Sir Anthony, what has inspired you to 
talk in this way ? How do you know ? What do you know ? ' 

" * Well, you may be quite sure I don't know anything through 
her^ if that is what you mean.* 

" • I am quite sure of that,' I said emphatically. 

" ' Yes, that's all right No, it came about in this way. I told 
her I was going to ask you to dinner — matter of formal courtesy to 
important customer, you know ; nothing more than that— and she 
seemed disconcerted and alarmed, I thought; and Lady Strange 
noticed it too. And then I got it into my head that you must be 
some very undesirable sort of person ; and I put it to her bluntly, 
and pressed her and said she ought to tell me — ^that it would be 
only fair to me ; and then she broke out into quite a little panegyric 
upon you. But I saw that she didn't particularly want to meet you 
all the same. And then Lady Strange and I talked it over a little ; 
and Lady Strange came to a conclusion — ' 

* Confound Lady Strange's acuteness ! ' I said in my own mind. 
' But we have never spoken, and never shall, of course, to any 
one in the world about it ; and she knows nothing ; and you wouldn't 
have known, only for my unlucky way of sometimes talking out what 
is in my muddled old mind. Lady Strange always says mine is a 
muddled old mind ; and she's right — quite right.' 

" * Sir Anthony,' I couldn't help saying, grimly enough and per- 
haps even a little sheepishly, ' I am afraid your mind is only far too 
clear and keen. I shan't be able to keep anything from you.' 

" ' Never mind — ^never mind ; there's no harm done ; and per- 
haps it is just as well you should know, or you might think us in- 
hospitable and ungracious and all that. That's why Lady Strange 
and I can't have the pleasure of asking you to dinner, while my niece 
is staying with us, which I hope and trust will be for a long time — 
a long time. But Tony is coming to see you this very day, and he 
wants to see ever so much of you ; and I hope he will take you about 
a good deal. J hardly go anywhere.* 

''My heart went out to him for the \divd\^ >Na^ Vcw ^V\Ocw V^ 
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talked of his niece. ' She has found a home/ I thought, ' thank 
God I' 

" Then he put out his hand and took mine very kindly. ' Too 
bad/ I heard him say ; ' quite too bad. I think he is just the sort 
of young fellow who would suit her. Eh? Oh? What was I 
s^yii)£^ ^ '^^s is a nice place you have fixed your quarters in, Mr. 
Ransom. I hope you will enjoy your time in London.' 

" ' I am afraid I don't feel much in the mood for enjoying Lon- 
don or anything else at present, Sir Anthony.' 

" No ? Well, perhaps not. But one must do something, don't 
you know ? Can't live on meditation and useless regret ; must stir 
about. By the way — was foi^tting — ^what do you mean to do with 
yourself in London ? ' 

" * I must do something. Sir Anthony, else I couldn't endure life 
at all. I am not a man to lie down and meditate ; I must make a 
fight for something in life.' 

" ' Glad to hear it ; glad to hear it. Well, what do you propose 
to fight about ? Can't go into the regular familiar old battle — ^the 
fight to make money. Got enough of that already, I should say.' 

" * No,' I said, resolutely ; * I mean to go into the House of Com- 
mons. I want you to put me in the way of that.' 

" * Pray, Mr. Ransom, what on earth makes you suppose that I 
know anything about putting you in the way of getting a seat in the 
House of Commons ? I am a banker by profession and a dilettante 
by vocation. A safe is not a ballot-box, and Mr. Speaker's warrant 
isn't a first edition.' 

" ' Sir Anthony, you know a great deal about other things as well 
as safes and first editions, and I want you to tell me how I am to 
get a seat in Parliament.' 

" * What are your politics ? * 

" ' I haven't got any.' 

" ' What are your opinions ? * 

" * Opinions about what ? ' 

" ' About public men ; about public measures ; about England 
and her affairs. Who is your favorite statesman ? * 

*' * I hardly know one statesman from another.' 

" * Then what do you want to do in Parliament ? ' 

" *I wsmt to do some good for the poor—for the working-classes. 
/ want to help any one who \s dom^ ^ocA Vox \3Rem, whether he 
/s Whig, Tory, or Republican.' 
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" * The cause of the proletairet I see. Regular old sort of 
thing — I see — I see. Just like a young man fresh from the colo- 
nies! But it's better than party politics; ever so much better. 
This was to himself rather more than to me. ' Must talk to Lady 
Strange about it.* Then to me directly : * You go in for what people 
in France call the cause of the proletaire, Mr. Ransom— eh 1 * 

" * Well, you may call it that if you like, Sir Anthony ; I don't 
mind. Is it very ridiculous ? ' 

" ' I didn't say that — I didn't say that. I don't know that it is 
more ridiculous or less ridiculous than most other things men wran- 
gle about ; and, anyhow, it will make your getting into the House 
all the easier, for I suppose you won't much care which party takes 
you up as long as you are taken up ? ' 

" * How am I to get known ? — that's the thing.' 

" * Get known ? Let me see. You must build a public drinking- 
fountain in the East End ; or find some place in want of a public 
playground and give it ; or you must get hold of a grievance some- 
where and spend money on it. We can't bribe now, Mr. Ransom ; 
but we can nurse.* 

" ' Nurse ? ' 

" * Nurse a constituency — ^yes. I can explain all that to you some 
other time. We can't come down like Jupiter in a golden shower any 
more ; but we can lump the money and put it on a park or a play- 
ground. Don't you see ? What do you say to a local free library ? ' 
' If you will undertake to present us with a few first editions — ' 
* No, no ' — ^his eyes twinkled good-humoredly — * not one of my 
precious first editions goes to enable a candidate and a constituency 
to dodge the Corrupt Practices Act. But I'll help you all I can, Mr. 
Ransom. It's better than idleness ; ever so much better than idle- 
ness. You won't have much difficulty. The golden key opens a 
good many doors very easily. You have come to England at the 
right time. Practical people — ^people not like me — begin to find 
more tempting reading in the capitalist*s brand-new bank-book than 
in the first-edition-relic of the most ancient dukedom. I'll talk to 
some one who knows. I wonder ' — here he relapsed into self-com- 
munion again — ' I wonder what Lady Strange will say ? Dare say 
she'll make fun of me to begin with ; but she'll see I am right — see 
I am rig^t. Good-day, Mr. Ransom ; call on you again soon. 
Tony will look you up to-day. Good boy, Tony. X\\\.\\fc ^xeaxscj 
^d Impulsive, but good hoy. Glad you like V\im. ^[es, -yts* 
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'* Sir Anthony gave me a kindly pressure of the hand — a press- 
ure which told more than even his loud-spoken self-communings— 
and he left me somehow in a hopeful mood of mind. At least, I 
was brought within touch of Berenice, and so far her husband had 
not turned up. ' Perhaps he is dead ! Why shouldn't he be dead, 
as well as the unfortunate whom Binbian Jo came on in the bush, 
and who may at one time have been a convict, for aught we can teH 
now ? Then I shall see Tony ; and the boy will be a true friend 
and chum to me, and I can talk to him about Aer,' Even while I 
was thinking of all this, Tony himself came breaking into the room 
like a flash of sunlight, and his voice sounded gladsome in my ears 
as a peal of joy-bells. 



CHAPTER IV. 



" I SPRANG to meet Tony ; I all but hugged him in my arms, 
and I believe he was almost as glad to see me as I was to see him. 
I say almost, because of course there was a great difference between 
him and me. Tony was the brother of my Berenice, and I was not 
the brother of anybody Tony cared about. Still, the boy was hon- 
estly glad to see me. There again came in a difference. He saw 
me, and me only ; I saw him, and behind him, through him, around 
him, with him, I saw the woods and the islands and the rapids and 
the falls of the Niagara region, and I saw Berenice, and I saw my 
first love. Well, I am not going to let my feelings get the better 
of me — at least, if I can. 

" We had a great deal to say to each other. We had said a 
great deal before I ventured to ask him about his sister. He told 
me she was very well, and I asked nothing more about her for a 
while. He told me in his vivacious rattling way how odd and dear 
and kind Sir Anthony and his wife were to Berenice and to him, 
and how little reason Berenice and he had to expect such kindness ; 
and how he, Tony, was to take to the banking business, and to be 
Sir Anthony's heir. But he grumbled about Berenice always think- 
ing that she ought to strive to do something for herself to maintain 
Aer independence, and he said the old pair would not hear of any- 
thing^ of the kind, * And, after a\\,* said loxi-^, viIilo was marvelously 
fond of slang, London and Arc\ei\caj\ ^\a.Tv^ -^x^^ect^, *>fiL^ ^ 
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Tommy rot, you know ; for what does she want of making a living 
when she has a living ready made for her ? These dear old people 
are rich enough, and I shan't want it all for myself ; I don't think 
I am exactly such a pig as that comes to ' — ^with much other voluble 
comment. 

" It seemed to me that Tony did not quite understand the real 
meaning of Berenice's desire to make a living for herself. Perhaps 
the old people did not understand it any better. I was sure I saw 
it clearly. Berenice was now always haunted by the fear that her 
husband would turn up and make some claim on her. A man 
of his stamp, an irredeemable scoundrel as I knew he must be, 
would be far more likely to claim her if he found she was living as 
one of a rich family, than if she were, for example, a poor music- 
teacher toiling alone in a small lodging. She would be easily found 
if she were living with Sir Anthony and Lady Strange, and to such 
a man she would be the better worth finding. Besides, I felt satis- 
fied that Berenice would be anxious not to involve her kind relatives 
in the trouble and shame of her husband's reappearance. All this 
only gave me a wilder longing to see her. Great heavens ! to think, 
if that wretch were not living, how happy we might be ; how happy 
I could make her ; how it would be a heaven of delight to me to 
find her a fitting home, to pour out my money into her lap ! What 
is the good of it now — ^the money and all ? What can it do for me ? 
I only want one thing in the world, and that I can't have. Some- 
times I wish I had never left the bush or found the gold. But I 
never wish, never could wish, that I had not seen Berenice. Oh, 
no ; and I never could wish that I had not seen Binbian Jo. 

"All this time, of course, I was talking on with Tony. We 
began to make plans about dining together and going to various 
theatres, and having gallops in the Park and glorious pulls on the 
river ; and I threw out several hints about my desire to make the 
near acquaintance of Sir Anthony Strange and his wife. I asked 
him what he had been doing with himself all this time in London, 
and what places he had seen, my chief object being to discover what 
places Berenice had been to, and how she had passed her time. 
Somehow, I could not tell why, I began to fancy in a dim way that 
Tony had something on his mind which he wanted to confide to 
me, and about which, all the same, he felt some hesitation in speak- 
ing. He did not seem quite so much absorbed mYCva svsXfcx's ^*axs^ 
as I should perhaps have expected. He seeitvtd \.o \aJ&fc V^x ^s>x 
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granted, and to assume that she would be, according to his own 
•phrase, * all right.' 

" ' Then she really wants to go and live by herself, Tony ? ' 

"*0h yes. But that's all nonsense. We'll not let her, you 
know/ 

" ' But she has a firm will, when she believes she is doing right, 
dear Tony ; I wouldn't be too sure of your power over her.' 

"*Oh, she couldn't believe that sort of thing would be right 
when once she comes to think over it.* 

" I was not certain ; I became alarmed ; the terror of her disap- 
pearing into space was too much for me. * I must try to see her. 
She shall not act without hearing some advice and some appeal 
from me. She must take me into her counsel. Surely I have a 
right to claim that much from her ? * Suddenly I turned to Tony, 
and broke out in an abrupt way, which for a moment amazed the 
boy. 

" * Look here, Tony ; I tell you I can't stand this sort of thing 
much longer. I must see your sister. You must manage it for me.' 

" Tony's face became longer. * Dear man, I wish I could ; I 
would do that or anything else for you, if I could. But would she 
consent ? — and we couldn't take her in, you know, could we ? We 
couldn't scheme out so that she should come upon you seemingly 
unawares. You wouldn't like to try that sort of game, I'm sure ? ' 

" * I don't feel quite so sure about it. I am getting wild ; I 
would almost do anything. Why, what harm could it do to her ? 
I shouldn't make love to her — she knows that.* 

" * Then what good would it do to you, dear old chap ? What 
would be the good of looking at her and saying a few words about 
the fine weather ? ' 

"*Oh, Tony, you dreadful boy! You don't understand about 
such things. You don't understand the feelings of a man who is 
deep, dead in love with a woman. How on earth could you ? ' 

"'Look here. Rick Ransom; don't you come the superiority 
over me too much in that sort of way. I am not quite a school- 
boy, am I } How do you know whether I am in love with a girl or 
whether I am not ? * Tony's face crimsoned like a woman's as he 
spoke. 

"*Tony, you delight me! You young villain, is it possible? 
Oh, how confoundedly glad 1 am \ Ktvd so ^om ^t^ *\tv love ? Who 
Is she ? Do tell. Is it a secret? ' 
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Well, it's a sort of a secret just yet. You see, she pretends 
not to take me seriously; she pretends to chafif me, and not to 
believe I am in earnest, and she always wants to turn' me into 
copy.' 

* Turn you into what ? ' 

* Copy/ said Tony, dolefully. * You don't know what copy is ? 
Copy is what literary people call their manuscripts — their writings, 
don't you know ? That's the regular word for it.* 

" * She is a literary woman, then ? ' My mind misgave me. I 
had a vision of an untidy, middle-aged spinster, with inky fingers 
and gowns that didn't fit. 

" ' She is,* Tony answered, with a lover's noble pride in his voice. 
* Oh, I can tell you she's awfully clever ; she'll make them sit up one 
of these days.* 

" ' Sit up ? Who ? Whom will she make sit up, Tony ? * 
" ' The public, my boy, and the publishers, and Mudie, and the 
rival authors — ^the swagger authors who are big swells now ; but 
shell take them down pegs.' 

" * Is she young ? is she pretty ? ' I asked hesitatingly. 
" * Oh yes ; she's quite young, and she's awfully pretty. You 
shall see her — ^there's no objection to your seeing Aer,' 

** I became suddenly filled with a thirst and rage for seeing 
Tony's young woman, because it seemed to me that I might per- 
haps happen some time or other to see Berenice with her. Oh, how 
I burned to make the acquaintance of Tony's young woman, even 
though she were to turn me into copy ! I put this idea. 
" * Will she turn me into copy, Tony ? * 

" * She will.' Tony answered confidentially ; * you may bet your 
bottom dollar on that. She'll tuhi you into copy if she thinks you 
are worth anything.' 

" * Meantime she turns your raptures into copy, Tony ? ' 
"'Yes,' says Tony, blankly; 'she says it's all nonsense, and 
that the only use she can make of it is to turn it into copy. It's a 
little trying, you know,' he went on, in a confidential way, ' to be 
asked, when you have said something very tender or emotional or 
that— to be asked to say it all over again and more slowly, so that 
she may get it down in her note-book and use it for copy.' 

"I admitted that love-making such as this was indeed sur- 
rounded with difficulties, of which my reading or ex^TOXtf:^ ^2ln^ 
^o account whatever. 
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" ' Dear old chap, I hope all will come right in the end. And I 
am selfishly glad that you are in love, Tony/ 
'Why so?' 

* Because you will understand all the better what my feelings 
are about your sister.' 

" * As if I didn't know I Why, I knew all that long before I 
saw — before I was in — I mean before I came to England.' 

" ' Well, you will sympathize with me ; you will understand what 
I feel ; you will know that I would give anything even to be a mo- 
ment in the same room with your sister, or near her in the public 
street. Why, you like to be with your mash even when she is tum- 
ing you into copy.' 

* Oh, come now — don't make fun of a chap.' 
' My dear boy, I am not making fun. I am in anything but a 

mood for fun. Only I want you to feel for me, and to understand 
me and help me. I want you to ask yourself what you would do, 
and how you could stand it if you were not allowed to come near 
this clever, pretty girl who has got your heart.' 

* Oh, by Jove, I couldn't stand that. No ; see 'em all — * 
' I am hungering and thirsting for a sight of your sister ; for a 

word from her ; for the sound of her voice ; to be near her, if only 
for a moment. Oh, dear fellow, do help me! Speak to her. 
Make any promise you like for me ; I'll not say a word that hints 
or breathes of love-making. Good God ! she knows very well 1 
wouldn't do anything of the kind — to hurt her, to shock her ! Oh, 
no ! I know what I have to bear and what she has to bear, and well 
both bear it ; but it isn't needful that I should never see her.' 

" I began to break down. I am a rough sort of fellow, but there 
are times when I can no more control my emotions than a child 
can ; and one of these times had come. Poor Tony seemed almost 
frightened. 

" * I'll do all I can,' he said earnestly and very gently. M'U put 
it to her — ^just as you put it to me ; only I don't think I shall be able 
to do it quite so well. I don't see really why you shouldn't meet- 
now and then, say — now and then — as friends.' 

" * I leave it all in your hands, Tony. Try whatever you think 
best ; call in any counsel you think fit ; only get me a chance of see- 
ing Berenice.' 

' Why don't you write to Vver ^o>3LTsdl'> ' Towj asked. 

*1 haven't the courage,' 1 ansvi^te^ ^xt^.T\^* 
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•• * Great Caesar's ghost ! the courage to write to Berenice ! ' 
For, in true brotherly spirit, Tony could not understand any one 
being afraid to write to Berenice. He knew her little flashes of 
spirit and of temper every now and then, and they sometimes 
amused him and sometimes made him inclined to get out of their 
way ; but the idea of any one being afraid to write to Berenice about 
anything had evidently never occurred to him. 

" * You needn't mind a bit about that/ he said encouragingly. 
' Berenice is a little hot sometimes, but it's over in a moment ; and 
even if she was angry when she sat down to write, she'd have re- 
covered her temper before she got through the first sentence, and 
things would be all right again.' 

" * It isn't that, Tony ; it isn't that. I should be only afraid of 
her not yielding to a possible first impulse ; of her thinking things 
over and coming to the conclusion that we had better not meet.' 

" ' Oh, that's it ? Well, we must try to have her argued out of 
that. Keep up your spirits, old pard. ; we'll make a fight for you, 
anyhow.' 

•' Why did I not write to Berenice myself ? For the reason I had 
given Tony — for one reason ; but I had other reasons too. I felt 
sure that an appeal coming directly from me would put too much 
of an emphasis on the situation, if I may express my meaning in 
that way, and so act as a note of alarm in her ears. I could not 
write her a little informal letter, such as any stranger might do, and 
say, * Dear Mrs. Florence — May I call on you some day soon, and 
have a cup of tea? — ^Very truly yours, Richard Ransom.' That 
would be the merest sham, play-acting, hypocrisy ; and of course 
shtTwould see through it, and she could not but be hurt by it. I 
could not play indifference to her. Then if I wrote as I felt, could 
it fail to alarm her and make her think all the more that it was 
better we should not meet? But if other words — words from 
the world outside her and me, the world in which, happen what 
might, and even though we should never meet again, we stood iso- 
lated and alone — if words were to come of mere friendly suggestion 
that there was no reason why she should not see me now and then 
as one who was willing to be a friend, since he could be nothing 
more, might she not be the more readily induced to regard such a 
course as natural and free from danger ? Yes ; I was not acting 
quite on impulse. I had thought it over agaaiv and a,^^v(\\i^\at^\ 

spoke to Tony. I had even a kind of idea that, ailVvow^Vi ^vc Kxv\N\o\c^ 
10 
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Strange would not suggest anything of the kind to his niece, who 
was sheltering under his roof, yet if it were suggested to her by her 
brother, and he were appealed to for an opinion, his opinion would 
not be given against me. Who knows? Perhaps even Lady 
Strange, beginning by calling her husband a fool for his pains be- 
cause he bothered about the a£fairs of other people, might let out in 
the end that she had herself been advising Berenice in exactly the 
same way ? 

" Anyhow I was glad that I had enlisted Tony in my little con- 
spiracy. May his love-suit prosper with his literary sweetheart! 
But I felt some misgivings on that subject. For I began now to 
remember what Hal Clancy had been saying on the steamer about 
Miss Philippa Dell, the young literary vampire who delighted in ex- 
tracting copy from the hearts of her admirers ; and I felt sure this 
must be she, and that Tony's sudden passion was likely to land him, 
as he himself would have put it, 'in a cart.' 



CHAPTER V. 



" I DID not renew just then my offer to Tony about the mining 
business. I felt a delicacy about saying anything which might 
seem like paying him for the efforts he was to make with his sister 
on my behalf. Once that was settled, one way or another, I would 
insist on putting him in the way of making a fortune independently 
of the bank, for the work of which I could see already that he felt 
no particular inclination. He came to see me often, and we rambled 
the town a good deal together. I did not ask him anything about 
his sister, and he said nothing to me. He talked a good deal of 
Miss Philippa Dell — it was she at whose feet he was trying to lay 
himself. She did not live with the Stranges ; * her genius required 
frequent isolation and perpetual independence,' Tony said, grandly. 
She had a sort of studio of her own, to which Tony promised to 
take me ; but she went to the house of the Stranges very often. 

• Oftener now than before — eh, Tony ? ' 

* Oh, yes — no — I don't know, I'm sure,' Tony said, with some- 
thing not altogether unlike a blush. * But I say. Rick, don't you ffi 

in for believing all the rot Hal ChncY was talking about her. He 
has too much talk, Clancy. She nevtt cax^^ ^^\i.c!^-^^'^^^\&.VW 
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"*But that's just what he said, my boy. He said she only 
wanted to make copy out of him.' 

"*He thinks he's a wit/ Tony said; 'but he never made a 
greater mistake in his life.' 

" Some days went on — more than a week ; and I had no news 
of Berenice. Then the same post one evening brought me two let- 
ters from the City — I mean two from the same place in the City. 
One was from Sir Anthony Strange, and the other from Berenice. 
Which did I open first ? I fancy the question would be answered 
by different persons according to their different temperaments. 
Out in the bush I. used to have plenty of time for solitary reflection, 
or the best attempt I could make at reflection ; and I had some- 
times amused myself by thinking whether there are not two maiiced 
lines of division in the human famUy, two distinct orders of being — 
the people who prefer to snatch at the pleasant thing first and take 
the disagreeable after ; and the people who want to put off the joy 
so as to make the most of it, and have it all to itself. I sometimes 
occupied myself in trying to pursue this thought through the various 
modes and actions of men, and to note in mind how far the differ- 
ence of temperament in this matter might affect their whole lives. 
Well, I am one of those who always prefer the roughs first and the 
smooths after. I want the unpleasant thing not put off, but speeded. 
Let me have done with that to begin with ; and let the joy be taken 
when one is free to enjoy it fully. So I have now already answered 
the question as to which of the two letters I read first— Sir Anthony 
Strange's or Berenice's. 

" Sir Anthony Strange wrote : 

" ' Dear Mr. Ransom : Lady Strange, who has not yet had 
the honor of making your personal acquaintance, desires me to say 
that she hopes you will do her and me the honor of dining with us 
here on Saturday week, the twenty-fifth, at a quarter to eight o'clock 
precisely. Faithfully yours, " ' Anthony Strange.' 

" * Hurrah ! the interdict then is removed, and I may, it seems, 
be invited to dinner. Tony, dear and ever blessed boy, this is your 
doing ! Perhaps also it is the doing of '* Miss Copy," your gifted 
and unsentimental sweetheart ! May she be kind to you, and For- 
tune be kind to both of you ! For her may the sacred fouutaiiv ol 
copy never dry up ! Life lend itself to her sprightX^ i^exvcW, ^xA \\& 
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most complex situations be for her but as a proof-sheet waiting for 
slight alteration and rearrangement I ' 
" Berenice wrote to me — 

" * Dear Friend : I have heard from Tony that you had a 
strong wish to see me. I thought first it would not be well that 
we should meet ; but now I do not see why our friendship should 
be put under such rigorous restraint. You quite understand me 
and the conditions of my life and everything. And I, too, want to 
see you. Come any day at tea-time. Come a little before tea- 
time — come at four. If I should not happen to be in, wait for me ; 
somebody will be in. Lady Strange or Philippa. 

" ' Berenice.' 

" * Short, indeed, but very sweet I Clear and firm in its mean- 
ing, while it is so kind and tender ! We are to be friends, and only 
friends ; we are to have no word or thought of anything else. Oh, 
well, I gladly accept the conditions. I will hold her in fhy heart of 
hearts as my one love ; but I will never say a word to her which any 
true and fond friend, man or woman, might not say. The prospect 
of seeing her again, of being free to see her again and again, bright- 
ei^s all life to me. Somebody will be there. Lady Strange or Philip- 
pa.^ " Miss Copy ? " I will go to-morrow, of course. Also, Berenice 
knows that I will go to-morrow. Also, I know that she will not be 
in that first day when I call. She will come in afterward. She 
means in her letter to prepare me for the fact that she will not be 
in. She has some reason for being out. Perhaps she does not 
want her people to think that she is wildly longing to see me, and 
can't lose a moment of me ; anyhow I am quite certain she will not 
be in when I call.* 

" Now, when I had read the letter over a few times, so as to get 
all its meaning and essence out of it, what did I do next ? I jumped 
and danced about my room — jumped and danced like a capering 
school-boy, for very excess of irrepressible delight. I had picked 
up somewhere, in my innocent youth, a practical knowledge of the 
steps and the order of that now almost-forgotten performance— the 
sailor's hornpipe. The knowledge came in handy now. I cut and 
shuffled, and did heel and toe, and danced the circle ; and I whistled 
the enlivening tune * Jack Robmsotv* ri\t^tv>NV\\fe, aivd conveyed to 
myself in cadence assurance ol the i^.c\. \)aaX * ^^ xcvKrevKsX '^V'^^ 
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crew was Jack Robinson.' Merriest of the crew — ^Jack Robinson ? 
Well, yes ; he may have been the merriest of his crew, but he wasn't 
half as merry as Rick Ransom. And why wasn't he half so merry, 
poor fellow ? Well, for one thing, because he hadn't half or quarter 
so much cause to be merry ; he had not got permission to call on 
Berenice ! 

" Sometimes I varied the entertainment by snatches of a black 
man's dance which I had seen many times in the bush ; and I now 
and then interpolated a few nigger breakdowns such as I had seen 
them in the music halls of Melbourne and Sydney. Some of my 
friends might smile to read of these antics. Let them smile ; I am 
well convinced that they themselves have, under conditions of the 
same kind, given secret vent to their feelings by performances that 
would have shown equally fantastic and absurd if done in cold blood 
and in open daylight. Truth to say, I wouldn't give three straws 
for the lover whose joy, when he had cause for joy, did not become 
too lively for his heart, and did not force its expression into his voice 
and into his Umbs. I had not so much cause of joy, after all, it may 
be said. Berenice and I were just as hopelessly cut off from each 
other as before. We are not free to love or to speak of love. Yes, 
that is all very well ; but I am to see her and to speak to her ; I am, 
perhaps, to be allowed to see her again and again. That was joy 
enough for me to be irrepressible. I couldn't lock it up in my 
heart ; it must come out and exult, and show its exultation in the 
first way that occurs to excited animal spirits. And so I sang and 
danced in praise of honest and merry Jack Robinson. 

" I went to the City at the appointed hour next day. I love to 
recall the memories of that day. I suppose, according to the dic- 
tum of some great poets, I ought to feel nothing but pain in the rec- 
ollection of a lost delight. Yet I look back on that day with fond 
and tender memory, although the memory speaks to me of a delight 
that is indeed lost to me — of a light that has gone out of my life. 
The day was beautiful. The soft west wind seemed to bring a 
breath of violets with it, a fragrance of country lanes and wild flow- 
ers. The streets of London were made poetic and picturesque by 
the glancing sunlight and the soft floating clouds on which the sun- 
light gleamed. Round the vases of flowers which stood in the win- 
dow of my room, some real, living, flying butterflies wei^ -^V^i^xw^. \ 
felt a mild regret that we do not live in days V7\\eti tcven icv\^V ^\^'s& 
in picturesque silks and velvets and laces, and tt\aVft xVvot co^^^^ 
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on some great occasion* a pictorial illustration of their pride and joy 
of heart. I wonder in what colors and tones and combinations of 
silk and velvet and ruffling lace should I have expressed my delight 
at the near prospect of seeing my princess, my queen ? My ecsta- 
sies, however, could take no more brilliant or costly form than a 
pretty button-hole — 2l single flower. I drove to the City in a han- 
som, and seemed to see happiness everywhere as I passed. Like a 
lamp, I shed my little square of light before me wherever I went. 
It gave an additional zest to my joy that I was going to the house 
of a London City banker who actually lived in his own bank. I had 
heard of such things before ; I had known that London bankers 
lived over their City banks in the good old-fashioned, unpretending 
days ; but I had had an impression that bankers, like all other peo- 
ple with money, had lately taken to traveling westward and settii^ 
up tabernacles of stucco or red brick for themselves in Mayfair, or 
along the monotonous lines of rich and dismal Cromwell Road. So 
it was a pleasure to me to find a fine old English banker, all of the 
olden time, who still courageously stuck to the patriarchal City. Of 
course, in our Australian cities most of our bankers live over their 
banks ; but we have not had time there yet to make much change 
in our original fashions of life. 

" Strange and Grell's Bank had its front in Lombard Street, but 
its side was in one of the lanes that cross Lombard Street and Corn- 
hill. The part in which Sir Anthony lived was in the lane. That 
again was a pleasure to me. I should not like this particular house 
to be in a street ; it was much more interesting to have it in a lane. 
Down deep in the lane it was — ^a heavy, ancient building, with a 
great hall-door, and a brass plate indicating that this was Sir An- 
thony Strange's private residence. Here I knocked, and was for a 
moment doubtful whether I ought not artfully to inquire for Lady 
Strange. But I remembered that nobody had asked me to call on 
Lady Strange. The door was opened by a solemn domestic, whose 
' sad-colored ' uniform, as Elizabethan authors would have described 
it, and whose powdered hair were in themselves guarantees of re- 
spectability on which to start a bank. I boldly asked for Mrs. Flor- 
ence, and was told that she was not at home, but was expected to 
return soon ; and I was invited meanwhile to see Miss Philippa Dell. 
/ was shown into a darkened drawing-room, and Miss Philippa Dell 
came forward to receive me. 

Miss Philippa Dell was a decidtdV^ ^xe\X^ ^xV ^i^fc>«^Ti5^^ 
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small and very slender. She bad soft gray eyes, with a certain 
twinkling shrewdness in them ; and her hair was of that red-gold 
color that I associate — I don't quite know why — ^with pictures in 
Venice, where, as yet, I have not been. She had a bright-red little 
mouth, with rather full lips, and a suggestion of sauciness about 
them. She was frank and friendly with me at once. 

•* * Tony had been telling me — I mean, Mr. Strange has been 
telling me all about you,' she said. 

" I wish it had been Berenice who had been telling her all about 
me. That would have been delightful to hear. 

" ' I hope Tony— -I mean Mr. Strange — has been telling you 
good things about me,' I said. I saw that she was inclined to laugh 
when, following her example, I corrected myself on calling him Tony 
and substituted the formal * Mr. Strange.' 

* You don't call him Mr. Strange, do you ? ' she asked. 

• Oh dear, no. Why should I ? ' 

" * Then why did you correct yourself when you spoke of him as 
Tony ? Why not speak of him as Tony ? ' 

** ' Why did you correct yourself when you spoke of him to me 
as Tony ? * 

" ' Oh, well, of course it is different. Ladies are not supposed 
to call a man Tony.' 

" * Not even when the man's name is Tony ? ' 

" * No ; of course not ; unless he is their brother.' 

" * But don't you ever call him Tony ? ' 

" * Really, Mr. Ransom, what an odd sort of person you are ! 
Are all Australian young men like that ? ' 

" ' Well, you know one other Australian young man, and so you 
can make a comparison.' 

" • Oh, but I don't call Tony — Mr. Strange, I mean — an Austra- 
lian. He is only an Englishman born out of England. You are a 
regular Australian, are you not ? * 

" * A very irregular Australian, I am afraid.' 

" • But I mean you are from the bush. And now tell me, what 
is the bush ? I should like to write something about the bush. I 
think I could get some nice copy out of it, if you would only tell me 
some interesting things about it, and about diggings and minings, 
and finding gold. Come, do give me a nice little description of 
something you have seen ; how you found oul about ^'t ^<c^<^\K«!ifc 
~tAat sort of thing, you know,* 
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** I was quite willing to oblige her, and am always fond of hear- 
ing myself talk ; so I began at once a description of some mining 
adventure. She stopped me every now and then to ask for an ex- 
planation of this or that Australian phrase or name. 

" * Do you think,' she asked, with an expression of the deepest 
anxiety, * it would be better to give the English meaning of each 
word after the word itself, and to keep repeating it all through, or 
would it do to put a footnote once for all ? Or how would it do to 
have a little glossary at the end ? * 

*' We had not time to decide that important question just then, 
i had been growing morbidly anxious for the coming of Berenice, 
and I am afraid I was beginning to tell my story in a rather half- 
attentive sort of way — perhaps somewhat as the fair Scheherazade 
may have found herself beginning to tell her story, when her eyes 
and mind were eager for the first rays of the day. Relief came 
soon to me. Suddenly the sound of horses' feet and carriage- 
wheels was heard below, and then there was a loud knock at the 
door. 

" * We shall have to stop now,' Philippa said. * Lady Strange is 
coming in. But you'll go on with this some other time, won't you, 
Mr. Ransom ? ' 

* With pleasure, if I get a chance.* 

* Oh, you are sure to have lots of chances — ^you are sure to be 
here often,* she said; and I felt my heart bound at her careless 
words. 

" Then I heard sounds of rustling dresses and ascending feet, 
and the door opened and a prim little old lady entered, followed 
by Berenice. For a moment I saw hardly anything in the room 
but Berenice. Perhaps it was the excitement of our meeting that 
sent an unwonted color into her cheeks. Her eyes met mine for 
one moment, one instant, and then she let her eyelids fall. But 
for that instant her eyes looked into mine, and mine, I know, into 
hers, with unspeakable emotion. They told a story which none but 
she and I could understand, and I knew that nothing had changed 
between us ; that if the barrier that kept us apart divided our lives, 
it divided our lives only, but could not sunder our hearts. I took 
the hand which she held out to me. The slightest, faintest pressure 
went from it to mine ; and then she took her hand away ; and we 
had met again, 

" Then Berenice presented me ioTrcvsiWj \.o X^a.^^ 'S^Vraaw^^, 
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•* * I think you had better present me too,* Miss Dell said. 

•• * I dare say you have been presenting yourself, Philippa,* Lady 
Strange said, * and pretty effectually too ; I don't fancy any further 
ceremony is quite necessary. Has she been making copy of you 
yet, Mr. Ransom .> * 

'* I said I believed we had been doing a little in that way al- 
ready. 

" * I believe she has put me into a book, or a story, or something,' 
Lady Strange went on ; * but it don't matter to me, for I don't read 
any of her stories^ I don't believe in novel-reading ; I think life is 
too serious for that sort of thing ; and so I tell my husband.' 

" * Perhaps,* said Berenice, ' it is because life is so very serious 
that we want to be withdrawn from it now and then into the 
brighter world of the novel-writer.' 

" ' Oh, I love reading novels,' I exclaimed, not quite well know- 
ing what I was saying. * I hope Miss Dell will let me read one of 
hers. I am sure I shall delight in it.' 

*' * Well, you see, I haven't written a really good one yet,' Miss 
Dell answered demurely. ' I haven't got quite experience enough 
yet for a really powerful novel. I want to describe a grand passion, 
a tremendous love a£fair ; and how can I when I haven't yet gone 
through anything of the kind ? Now, I want to do a real novel, a 
regular stunning romance, all about love and jealousy ; but I can't 
do it yet. Some one must first fall in love with me and be madly 
jealous of me ; or I must fall in love with somebody and be madly 
jealous of him — ^and how can I ? There's no one to fall in love 
with.' 

"'Well, now, let's have tea,* Lady Strange interposed. *We 
needn't wait for that until the one and only lover comes, need we, 
Philippa?' 

" * It would get very cold if we were to do that,' Philippa said ; 
and she got up a very good imitation of a sigh. 

" * Sir Anthony never comes to tea,' Lady Strange said. * When 
the trivial concerns of the bank are over he sets about the serious 
business of his day. He goes ranging and poking about among old 
book-shops. Book-shops are his vocation, I often tell him, Mr. 
Ransom ; and banking is only his avocation. He's a clever man, 
but an awful fool. The two things go together very commonly. I 
often tell him he is an awful o\A fool ; but he doesn't rcvvcv^! 

" The old lady chuckled softly to herseli ; and \ soxw^wq Xi^^^asN. 
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to think that Sir Anthony did not find her reproaches very harsh or 
hard to bear. 

" * Now, Mr. Ransom/ she said, suddenly turning to me, * I want 
to know whiat is your hobby ? ' 

" * My hobby ? Well, now, really, Lady Strange, I don't quite 
know. I don't think I have a hobby ; I fancy I have been too busy 
a man for the greater part of my life to find time for any hobby.* 

" * Oh, but you would find time for it. Every man finds time 
for that. Every man has a hobby. Women don't generally have 
hobbies — they are too sensible and practical. Philippa Dell has a 
hobby, of course. Her hobby is copy. But then she is not sensi- 
ble and practical. She is a silly writer of stories — stories which I 
don't read.* 

" * Then how do you know they are silly ? ' Philippa quietly 
asked, without raising her eyes from her teacup. 

** * I didn't say they were silly — ' 

" * Oh, come now,' pleaded Philippa. 

"*I didn't say the stories were silly — did I, Mr. Ransom? I 
said a silly writer of stories. I said you were silly, my dear, not the 
stories.* 

" • Oh, well, then I don*t mind in the least,* Miss Philippa said. 
' I don*t mind a bit who calls me silly so long as they don*t say any- 
thing disrespectful of my stories.' 

" All this time Berenice had not taken any part in the conversa- 
tion. Indeed, she went out of the room for a while — to take off her 
bonnet, I suppose. She came back into the room again just as 
Lady Strange was pressing me about my supposed hobby. 

" * I want to get at this hobby of yours, Mr. Ransom ; I want 
you to trot him out for our inspection. You have got a lot of money, 
I am told. Now, what do you intend to do with it ? ' 

" * I haven't thought much yet. Lady Strange. I hope to do 
some good with it, some way or other — ' 

" * Yes, yes ; we can imagine all that ; but what do you mean \Q 
do with yourself? How do you propose to occupy yourself? You'll 
become a member of the Colonial Institute, no doubt, and that sort 
of thing ; but you can't occupy your life in being a member of the 
Colonial Institute. What else do you propose to do ? ' 

" ' I intend to become a member of Parliament,' I said, earnestly 
and boldly. * Mrs. Florence knovis XYvaX.' 

*Ohy Mrs. Florence knov^a lYval, dots ^^1 KxA ^^c»a&., "^^ 
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is your hobby ? And what do you mean to do when you are in 
Parliament ? ' 

" * I don't know ; I suppose I shall find out when I get there. 
I am sure I shall try to do something.' 

" * I think the House of Commons is an absurd institution/ Lady 
Strange said. ' The ridiculous jargon and phrases and catch-words, 
and all the rest of it — all about " the right honorable gentleman," 
and '* my honorable friend the member for this or that," and being 
on one's legs, and rising in one's place, and stuff. I am so glad 
my foolish old husband never took a liking for going into Parlia- 
ment — not that it would have mattered much even if he had, for I 
should certainly never have allowed him to go.' 

" ' I am very glad Mr. Ransom holds to his purpose to become 
a member of Parliament,' Berenice said. ' It is a noble ambition 
for a man ; and it will give him an object in life, and will give him 
the means of making true opinions known, and of doing good.' 

" ' I think I should just like to put that down,' Philippa said, 
meditatively. • That would work into a story very well, I think. 
The heroine encouraging her lover to go into Parliament— of course, 
it should be her lover, shouldn't it — ^? * 

" This was a little embarrassing. I felt that I had better say 
something. * It might be her brother,' I suggested. 

" * Oh, no ! oh, dear, no ! ' Hiilippa replied, decisively. * People 
wouldn't care about that, you know. No ; she is encouraging her 
lover to get into Parliament, and she says it will give him — Oh, 
there ! I have forgotten it now, with all this interruption ! It has 
quite gone out of my head. What was it you did say, Berenice ? 
Would you mind repeating it for me ? * 

" ' I am afraid I have forgotten it myself, dear,' Berenice said, 
with quiet good-nature ; ' and I am sure it was not worth putting 
on record.' 

" ' Yes, it was — quite, for my purpose. Mr. Ransom can repeat 
it ; I am sure he hasn't forgotten it* 

" ' Oh, nonsense ! ' Lady Strange broke in. * I don't want to 
hear any more about that; I want to hear about Mr. Ransom's 
going into Parliament, and about what he means to do when he gets 
there.' 

" * He means to get me a place in the Ladies' Gallery,' Berenice 
said, with a sy^eet smile — the first real smile 1 Yvad seen otv\mw \as». 
s/nce she had come into the room. 
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** Some painful recollection or association must have come up in 
a moment, for her face grew melancholy in its expression again. I 
noticed in her now, what I had noticed in her long ago— noticed 
even before I knew anything of the cause— a curiously fearful ex- 
pression, a way of looking suddenly and with startled eyes toward 
the window or the door, as if in dread of some unwelcome visitant. 
I understood it all. She never knew when the long-absent husband 
might not become a black presence to her. Her life was always 
that of one who is on the watch for intruding terror. 



CHAPTER VI. 



" ' Here's Tony ! * Miss Dell suddenly exclaimed. 

"•How do you know, dear?' Berenice asked, with a quiet 
smile. 

" * Oh, because I hear his step,' Philippa answered, not without 
a certain confusion. 

"•Good gracious, child, what ears you have!' Lady Strange 
observed. • I am sure I didn't hear any step ; and I don't think I 
should have known it was Tony, anyhow. I fancy I could make 
copy of that, Philippa, if copy-making were at all in my line.' 

•• • Really I don't see how,' said Philippa ; • I don't see any copy 
in one's hearing a footstep.' 

•' In came Tony at the moment, and his entrance seemed to 
bring air and sunlight and freshness with it. 

•* * We have been talking of Philippa's wonderful hearing,' Lady 
Strange said ; ' she knew your footstep when you were only on the 
threshold of the door.' 

" * It was heavy enough, I'm sure, for any one to have heard it,' 
Philippa pertly said. ' I thought at first it was one of the paviors 
at work in the street.* 

•• * Look here, aunt, and say if my feet are quite so big and heavy 
as all that ; * and Tony put out a very neat little foot for a man, in a 
very smart shoe. 

" ' I don't like men to have small feet,' Philippa said ; * it makes 
them look silly, I think — ^like women. A man oughtn't to be like a 
woman in anything.' 

'There it is, you see,* Tony p\ea.ded\ * oxv^ \xccv^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
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because she says my feet are large, and another time she chaffs me 
because they are small/ 

** * I think I could make something rather good out of that,' 
Philippa said meditatively. *A young man who was always in 
agony about his feet, and never could make up his mind whether 
they were too large or too small, and was always in terror lest the 
women should find fault with them — yes, something could be done 
with that It would make capital light comedy, to describe a silly 
creature of that kind.' 

"Tony only laughed. 'Look here, I've got a new idea!' he 
said suddenly. * I got it from a fellow in the City to-day.' 

" * You need not have told us that you got the idea from some- 
body,' Philippa interposed ; 'we were not likely to suppose it was 
your own.' 

" • It's a very good idea, anyhow. It's to build a theatre.' 
" We all exclaimed in wonder over Tony's good idea. 
"'Wait a moment — ^you don't any of you understand. The 
idea is this. You raise a lot of money — any one can do that in the 
City if he knows how to go about it and has an idea. You build a 
theatre — say in the Strand. You decorate it in some cheap and 
showy way. You let it to people. Somebody with money wants 
to bring out a new company, or a new play, or a new actress, or 
something, and he comes to you for your theatre. You make one 
condition— one thousand pounds deposit to be forfeited to you if 
the theatre is not kept for a clear twelve months. Now don't you 
begin to see ? * 

" ' I certainly don't begin to see,' said Lady Strange. * Perhaps 
Mr. Ransom does, as he is a man who knows things.' 
" * I certainly don't know that,' I promptly declared. 
" ' Well, I'll show you,' Tony went on. ' The man doesn't like 
your decorations. He has them all done away with, and a different 
sort of things, awfully expensive, put up. He spends half his cash 
on this. Then he opens the theatre, and his piece, or his company, 
or whatever it is, turns out a dead failure. The place is closed in a 
week, and there is your thousand pounds. By the middle of the 
next week it is let again to another idiot, who puts down another 
thousahd pounds. I'm told the race of idiots who want to start 
theatres is perfectly inexhaustible. What do you say. Rick, old 
man? Will you back me up in my little specu\al\OT\'?* 

" We all made merry with Tony's scheme, bvil Totv^ \^as q^\V^ 
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in earnest for the moment. His new idea always kept complete 
possession of him for a time, until something newer drove it out and 
took its place. 

" ' I don't care about these new ideas any more/ said Philippa; 
* I have made all the copy I can out of them. I have completed my 
picture of the young man who is always full of some new project; 
I think I have put rather too much of him into one of my chapters, 
and he isn't of any use to me any more. So I wish you would drop 
that fashion altogether, Tony — I mean Mr. Strange — ^and get up 
some other fad.' 

" I did not make a very loflg visit that day, and I had but a short 
talk with Berenice. Even for that short talk I had much reason 
to be grateful. It luckily came about by some chance that called 
Lady Strange out of the room for a few moments. Then Tony 
and Philippa withdrew themselves into a remote comer, and she 
sat in a high- backed chair, and he, seated in a much lower chair, 
looked up to her as from an attitude of worship. If there was 
not love-making going on there, it was, at all events, to inexpert 
eyes like mine, a remarkably good imitation of it. I felt sincerely 
glad that poor Tony, at least, seemed in a fair way to have his 
heart's desire. Then Berenice and I spoke a few words together. 
I came to the point at once, having little time for hesitation. I asked 
her if she still clung to her determination to strike out a lonely and 
independent life, and to leave the shelter of Lady Strange's house. 

***! do still think I am bound to do it,' she said. 'These dear 
old pair have been kind to me beyond my uttermost expectation, 
and I get to love them. And Tony becomes wild if I talk of strik- 
ing out some independent course for myself. But you, Mr. Ran- 
som — ' 

" * Must you call me Mr. Ransom ? * 

" * Oh yes ; it is better to accustom one's self to all the forms as 
well as all the realities of the situation. I should have to call you 
Mr. Ransom always before people; and we want nothing under- 
hand in our lives. Besides, what would be the good ? * 

" * Very well,* I said, somewhat gloomily, for in my secret heart 
I did think that some little token of tenderness, some faint acknowl- 
edgment now and then of the curious bond which existed between 
VLS, could not do harm to anything, even to Berenice's conscience. 
Still, she knew better ; and Yiet V\\\ "was lo b^ my law. * Well, you 
were going to say something aboxiVm^"^* 
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" * I was going to say that you surely must understand some of 
the reasons why I do not like to intrude as a presence for life on 
these kind and generous people.' 

" * Yes ; I know quite well. You are afraid of bringing some- 
thing unpleasant on them — some disturbance, some scandal.' 

** • That is my feeling. I do not know at any moment when the 
clouds may not burst and the thunderbolt come down. You see, I 
invite it while I am under the roof of people so well known as 
they. You have no idea of the kind of lives they both have led ; 
they have a perfect horror of scandal or family disturbance of any 
kind. For people living in the London world it is perfectly wonder- 
ful. Only they really don't live in the London world. He goes to 
his bank, and that is all ; she hardly goes anywhere. They are both 
very intelligent — very clever even ; but they always seem to me like 
two clever children. Into her sheltered life no trouble has ever yet 
come. Why should I bring scandal and trouble and shame on them 
for the first time— I, to whom they have been so kind ? ' 

" * What can you do ? Where can you go ? * 

" * Well, as you know, I had wild ideas of trying my chance as a 
singer at concerts, or even on the stage. Then I should change my 
name, and be known only as Madame Something or other, and 
should never be found out. And even if I were found out, and 
scandal came, it wouldn't make so much matter, I suppose, in that 
sort of life,' she said, with a bitter little laugh. 

•• It hurt me sorely to hear her talk of victimizing herself in that 
way. I [had no time to argue the pomt, however ; I knew Lady 
Strange would be coming back. 

" * I have only to ask you to promise me one thing,' I said ; ' but 
I do ask you and beg of you to promise it. I think I have that 
much right, at least.' 

*« * Tell me what it is,' she replied simply. 

" • I want you to promise me positively that you will not take any 
step of that kind without consulting me. I think you might do that 
much for me.' 

"She stopped for a moment, and then looked up at me and said, 
in a tone that had gained some cheerfulness, * Oh, yes, my friend ; 
I will positively promise you that. It is the right of a friend from 
his friend.' 

" My heart felt muqh relieved ; and in a momeia LaA^ ^\.\^xv^<t 
tame hack into the room. I took my leave very sootv ai\ct, ^xA^^& 
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careful not to intrude by any awkward farewell on the lovers, who 
still sat in the comer, and apparently were making love as though, 
like the shepherd boy in gallant Philip Sidney's rather tiresome 
* Arcadia,' they were never to grow old. 

^ But alas for the deceitfulness of things ! I was sitting alone in 
my room that evening when it was getting on toward the hour for 
London men to dine ; and I was thinking gloomily enough where I 
should dine, and what I should do with myself generally for the 
evening, and wishing dear Binbian Jo were * round,' as they say in 
the United States, and envying happy Tony. Behold, Tony him- 
self burst in upon me, looking the very reverse of happy. 

" * I say, look here,' the impetuous young man began. * I want 
you to come and dine somewhere with me and do something. I 
vote we see some life somewhere. Let's dine first at some nice 
place where we can get really good wine ; and let's go to a bur- 
lesque ; and then we can wind up with a deviled kidney or a broiled 
bone or something.' 

" * Delighted, dear boy. I was just thinking how dull I shall be 
dining alone, and wishing I had Binbian Jo with me ; for I didn't 
somehow expect you. I was thinking of you, Tony, but not in that 
sort of way.' 

"'Well, never mind what sort of way, so long as you were 
thinking of me. I want to make a night of it. I wish we could get 
up a fight ! Do you know, I am sorry for the rare old days when 
the fellows got into rows with the watchmen and were taken off to 
the round-house or whatever you like to call it.* 

" ' What on earth is the matter with you, Tony ? This wild de- 
sire for unseemly revel surprises me. When I left you to-day- 1 
thought you seemed in the feirest way to settle down very soon to 
quite a different sort of existence.' 

" ' What in the nation did you see me doing to-day that made 
you imagine anything of the sort ? You saw me making a confounded 
fool of myself.' 

" * No, I didn't ; I saw you making love under apparently the 
very happiest auspices.' 

" * Confound it. Rick ; you don't understand. That girl was only 

playing with me ; chaffing me ; trying to draw me out. She told 

me at last I positively wouldn't do. I asked, " Do for what ? " and 

be hanged if she didn't say tor a cVvaxa-cXfix ^^\\>sX.\3c«?ft. particularly 

wanted in her book ! She sa\d tVvaX. sot\. ol\QN^-Tcv3^Mwg^>«'as5d\.'^^ 
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kind of thing that could be of any use to her ; it was too dull and 
commonplace, she was polite enough to inform me. " Do you want 
me to make love to you in real earnest ? " I asked ang^y. She 
only said she thought that was my earnest, and my very best, and 
she didn't care about it herself, and didn't see how she could make 
the slightest use of it in her book. It was the regular old thing, she 
was so kind as to say ; ' and poor Tony plunged up and down the 
room. 

'* I put my hand on the excited youth's shoulder. * Tony, my 
dear friend, don't you think you had better make up your mind — 
pull yourself together and give the girl up ? ' 

" * Oh, give her up ! As if I could give her up ! As if any fellow 
can make up his mind to give a woman up when he feels to her in 
that sort of way ! Yes, and you are a nice fellow. Rick, to preach to 
me about giving up ! ' 

" * Well, couldn't you try to make her think you had given her 
up— try to act a part } I don't know much of wOmen, except from 
books, hut I think I know that much at least — that there are some 
of them who are apt to g^ow warmer when they think the admirer 
is chilling off.' 

" ' I'd like to try it,* Tony said ruefully ; * but I am afraid I should 
break down. I'm afraid she would find pie outj^and then she would 
laugh without mercy.' 

" ' It's worth trying, Tony, all the same.; for, do you know, I 
have a strong suspicion that she thinks more of you than she is 
willing to admit.' 

" * Oh, do you think so ? ' he exclaimed, with a sudden light of 
hope on his face. Then the light went out again, and he said in a 
dreary voice, * But then, of course, you have hardly seen her. You 
don't know anything about her.' 

" ' Well, anyhow, my boy, let us go and dine. I hope you can 
\ dine ? ' 

" * Oh yes,' he stammered, * I dare say I can dine, I fancy people 
don't get affected in that way nowadays. But I am terribly cut up, 
old man, all the same.' 

" So we went out and dined ; and I was pleased to see that my 
hapless lover had a very good appetite, and that he was careful 
about the right brand of champagne, 
iz 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Saturday week, the twenty-fifth, the day of the dinner at 
Sir Anthony Strange's, seemed to me a remarkably long time in 
coming. I was looking forward to it with an intense eagerness, and 
yet also with a good deal of dread. The eagerness was, of course, 
an eagerness simply to be near Berenice again ; the dread will be 
explained when I say that I had never been to a dinner-party before. 
I had indeed worn evening dress several times already ; for Tony 
had taken me to the stalls of some theatres, and I had ordered 
gorgeous suits of dress clothes for the purpose. I began rather to 
fancy myself in evening dress. A droll little incident happened 
once, which tended, I am afraid, to set up my self-conceit. We 
were passing out of one of the theatres, among a g^eat crowd of smart 
and well-dressed people, and at one turn of the corridor I happened 
to look to my left, and there I saw a fine, tall, handsome, well- 
dressed young man, quite close to me as I thought. ' Uncommonly 
fine-looking fellows some of these English swells, it must be owned,' 
I said to myself ; and I could not help looking at him with a certain 
admiration. But, behold, he was looking at me with an expression 
of admiration too — and, in short, we were passing a mirror, and I 
had only seen the image of myself ! I positively blushed like a great 
girl ; but I fancied myself in evening dress from that moment. 

" But I was a littie uneasy about my first dinner-party. I knew 
it would be the quietest of feasts ; and I was very glad of this, for 
I had rather be initiated by degrees into the ways of polite society 
than take a great plunge and have the worst over at once. Only I 
was particularly anxious not to make any very ridiculous mistake 
under Berenice's eyes. * Not that she would care much, or be at 
all surprised, or think it ridiculous, I dare say. She never pretended 
to be a proficient in the ways of society ; but still she knows more 
about them than I ever had an opportunity of knowing ; and then 
she had been for some little time domiciled at the Stranges', and 
women are so wonderfully quick and plastic in adapting themselves 
to new conditions. Anyhow, I can only do my best ; and I am. sure 
the out great thing is not to be surprised or put out — ^at least, not 
to seem suiprised or put out— b^ vjVvatever happens. As to the 
courses, I shall take everytVuivg Ib^X \s o^«t^^ \a \cyfc, ^^^'e^^. \ust 
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one course, and that shall be something which my next neighbor 
has accepted. I shall adopt this artful expedient in order to show 
that I am not submissively and blindly following the guidance of 
some superior person. I have good, keen eyesight, and shall notice 
what people do with their knives, and their forks, and their spoons ; 
and I don't believe I shall be much out of it. Of course, if I am 
lucky enough to get seated next to Berenice, I shall boldly ask her 
what I ought to do whenever I am in any doubt For I know I 
shall presently be asked out a good deal, and I honestly do want to 
see something of London society ; that is a part of the whole show 
which I have undertaken with myself to cart}' through.' I tremble 
at the prospect, yet I like it ; and so — ^advance, Australia ! 

" It was a very small dinner-party, indeed ; made up only of the 
host and hostess, Berenice, Philippa Dell, Tony, and myself. I was 
very glad there was nobody whom I did not know. I took Lady 
Strange to dinner; first time I had ever gone through the ceremonial 
of giving my arm to a lady in order to conduct her to table. An 
odd formality it is, too— -or seemed to me then — but I liked it ; there 
appeared to be a savor kA the chivalric in it. Sir Anthony took 
Berenice, and happy Tony was put in chai^ of Philippa. We dined 
at a small, round table — Lady Strange with me on her right, then 
Berenice, then Sir Anthony, and then Philippa and Tony. Every- 
thing was so easy and pleasant that I forgot all about my prelimi- 
nary resolves and expedients, and I didn't notice how anybody did 
anything. Of course, a little quiet family dinner of that kind would 
come easy after a moment, even to a wild man of the woods. I 
happened to be in a rather talkative mood, I am afraid, and I rat- 
tled away chiefly about Binbian Jo. I poured out all my effusive- 
ness upon him, and yet I felt as if I were not sa)nng half enough, 
and could not be conveying to the mind of any of my listeners a 
fair idea of his goodness. Berenice kept 'her eyes down all the time. 
Philippa looked up at me with eager interest. 

** * Oh, I must make a story of this,' she exclaimed. * Mr. Ran- 
som, you must let me. I think I have an idea already. Something 
must happen, you know ; something must come between you and 
him.' 

•* * Oh, nothing will ever come between him and me,* I said. 

" * No, no ; not in real life, but it must in the story. It must be 
led up to. When one man has done such great lYuxv^ lot ^Ti!C{^<et> 
and the other wan has such a sense of inleivse ^aWVeAfc Vox Vvkv, 
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and affection for him, and all that sort of thing, then, in any story 
worth printing, something must come between them ; it positively 
must. I'll tell you. I think they must both be in love with the 
same woman. Yes, that's it. And then, which of them is to give 
way ? which is to make the sacrifice ? There's the point.' 

" I fairly laughed. 

" ' I can't imagine my Binbian Jo being in love ; he isn't that 
sort of man at all. If you saw him. Miss Dell, you never would 
think, somehow, of iiis being in love.' 

" ' Oh, but you never can tell. Anyhow, for the purposes of my 
story, he must and shall be in love. You shall both be in love with 
the same woman ; and now the question is, which of you is to give 
himself up for the sake of the other? ' 

" * Would the woman herself have nothing to say in the matter?' 
Lady Strange asked. * I think the question ought fairly to be put 
to her. These two gentlemen couldn't exactly arrange between 
themselves about giving her up and handing her over as if she were 
a piece of furniture or a cigar-case.* 

" * Or a first edition,' Sir Anthony said, with a chuckle at the 
appropriateness of his remark. 

" * Suppose when Binbian Jo offered to give her up it should 
turn out that she only cared for him, and not for the other. Who 
is the other ? ' Lady Strangle went on. 

*" ' Who is the other ? Why, Mr. Ransom, of course.* 

** * Oh, but I consider this awfully personal,' Lady Strang^ said. 
* However, if Mr. Ransom doesn't mind — ' 

" * Not the least in the world,' I said. * Assume that the girl 
wouldn't care three straws for me ; she would be sure not to.* 

" * Well, then, where would be the good of Binbian Jo's sacri- 
fice?' 

" ' But, you see,* Miss Dell pointed out, * if she were to be con- 
sulted beforehand, and to announce her preference, there would be 
no sacrifice, for the rejected man couldn't help himself. So there 
wouldn't be any story. No ; for some reason she must not be con- 
sulted at all — ^that's clear.' 

" * I think,' Berenice said, mingling in the foolish talk for the first 

time, * the woman would feel little grateful to either of the two men 

for arranging beforehand how to dispose of her. I should hope it 

would end in her positively teiusVrv^ Vo \vaN^ ^jwjlhin^ to do with 

either of them.' 
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" * By Jove, I should think so/ Tony said almost angrily. ' Con- 
founded pair of cads, according to my notion.' 

" ' Oh, but men are egotistical enough to be capable of anything 
where women are concerned/ Miss Dell declared dogmatically. 

" * Not my Binbian Jo/ I said. ' You don't know him, Miss 
Dell ; and I don't mind in the least your making copy of him» for I 
am sure the copy will come out so utterly unlike the original that no 
one on earth could recognize the portrait/ 

" * Come, that is a compliment,' Lady Strange said, with a little 
laugh. * Philippa, dear, you got it that time. See — you have posi- 
tively made Mr. Ransom angry.' 

" * No, no, Lady Strange ; not a bit angry. I quite enter into 
Miss Dell's scheme ; I am sure Binbian Jo wouldn't mind in the 
least.' 

"'Because his picture would be so badly painted that he 
wouldn't recognize it, or any of his friends ? ' 

" ' No, not that ; but because Miss Dell would be obliged, for 
the purposes of copy, to draw him quite differently from what he is. 
You see, the real Binbian Jo would never be in love ; and the real 
Binbian Jo and I could never quarrel.' 

" * Because you feel so grateful to him ? ' It was Berenice who 
put this question. 

" * That is one reason, Mrs. Florence — because I feel so grateful 
to him.' 

" ' I have heard it said,' Berenice went on, ' that to lean on man's 
gratitude is to lean upon a block of ice. While the cold hard time 
lasts and the adverse winds blow the ice-rock stands ; but when the 
sun of prosperity shines the ice melts, and there is only a stream of 
water/ 

** • Do you think that would be the case with me, Mrs. Florence ? ' 
I looked straight into her face. 

" She looked up and met my eyes. She thought for a moment. 
* No,' she answered, quietly ; * I do not believe it would/ 

" ' Thank you,' I said, with so earnest an emphasis that I be- 
lieve some of the. company were inclined to laugh. 

" * We don't reckon much on gratitude in business affairs,' Sir 
Anthony said. 

" * Oh, but you take such shockingly narrow and practical views 
of things, you business men of the City/ Lady SXiaxv^^t ^'wiNax^'^* 
'I don't believe there are such shallow -minded nood\es Vcv XJwe. vacstX^ 
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as you City business men. I assure you, Mr. Ransom, if it wasn't 
that my silly old husband has some fads and humors that keep his 
mind off business sometimes, he would be just as great a fool as the 
rest. When I ask him for an opinion on anything, which isn't very 
often, perhaps, I always say I want his opinion as a faddy old book- 
collector and not as a City banker.' 

" I had not any talk with Berenice — any talk apart — that night 
I did not make the slightest effort to have a word with her. I knew 
I should please her best by not putting myself on any other terms 
than those of ordinary acquaintanceship. It was a strong secret 
joy to me to look at her, to know that she was near, to hear her 
sweet, pathetic voice. I seemed to be in an atmosphere of happi- 
ness. But, after my fashion, I began later in the night, when I 
was alone, to analyze my own sensations, and to ask myself under 
what conditions they could remain sensations of happiness. ' Sup- 
pose, for example, when I begin to go about in society, and she be- 
gins to go about in society, I meet her at dinner-parties, where she 
has to sit next to young and handsome or gifted and famous men, 
how shall I enjoy being near her then ? I see her a little way above 
me on the other side of a dinner-table, and some one is paying her 
great attention — perhaps some man of distinction — and he is talk- 
ing to her, and she is listening with evidently a kindling interest — 
how shall you enjoy that. Rick Ransom, my self-trained philoso- 
pher ? You may not be jealous, perhaps, in the ordinary way — 
poor fellow, you have nothing to be jealous about, God help you J— 
for she can never be anything nearer to you ; but still, will the 
atmosphere under such conditions be an atmosphere of happiness ? 
Well, we can only wait and see. I hope I shall not make an idiot 
of myself even to mjrself, or forfeit my own respect ; * and in the 
mean time I was certainly very happy that evening, and came away 
from the place with a current of pure happiness coursing through 
my veins. 

" Tony came down the stairs with me. * You are not gfoing to 
bed yet, Rick ? * he asked. 

"'Most certainly not,' I answered, emphatically. 'No living 
boy,' I quoted from 'Pickwick,' 'shall carry me to bed at half-past 
eleven o'clock.' 

*'^Then, I say, I'll come towivd to your diggings after a littie, 
and we'll have a cigar/ 

'And perhaps half a glass oi ^o^"^' \ sM<gg^\.^^. 
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" * Or three quarters of a glass, may be/ was Tony's proposed 
amendment. 

" * Well, perhaps it may run to that. But, I say, Tony, why 
can't you as well come along with me now ? ' 

" * Well, the fact is,' Tony explained, with a certain modest hesi- 
tation, ' they may be expecting me to see Miss Dell home. She 
don't live on the premises, you know.' 

** * I see. To be sure, they may be expecting you to see her home. 
Very likely ; so they may. All right, Tony— business first and pleasure 
after. Get through that rigorous duty, and then come round to me.' 

" Tony laughed, and I heard him scampering up the stairs 
again. Evidently his Philippa had smiled on him that evening. I 
had not been long at home when he came in. I had only just had 
time to arrange temptingly the cigars and cigarettes, the decanters 
and the glasses. I did not think Tony was really much of a hand 
at a glass of grog ; and so, while I put some treasures and marvels 
of old-fashioned glass-work in the form of spirit-bottles prominently 
on the table, I also set out there a flask or two of dry champagne. 
Let me say in passing that if there is anything I am especially proud 
of, it is my bottles and flasks and glasses. I hunted the things out 
myself in all the rare old shops of London. I got some of the best 
of them very cheaply ; paid very dearly for some of the second best ; 
but I would have whatever I liked ; and I do say that I own a col- 
lection which would comfort the heart of an artist and draw iron 
tears down the cheek of a prohibitionist. The moment Tony came 
in I knew that he was in a beaming humor. 

" * Well. Tony, you were not long behind me.' 

" * No ; she had to leave at once ; and, of course, I only saw her 
just safe inside her door. Couldn't go in, you know.* 

No ; of course — of course. What will you have ? ' 
' Oh, I see champagne there ; that's what 111 have. I'm in the 
mood for bright, dry, sparkling champagne, my boy.' 

" * Things going all right, Tony ? Is she softening to you ? ' 

" 'Well, I don't know that I could say exactly that. But, any- 
how, she didn't once chaff me all the evening. And as I was leav- 
ing her, while I was waiting to see that she opened the door with 
her latch-key and got safely housed, she said " Good night, Tony," 
in so nice a way that I was over head and ears in delight.* 

" She said ' Good night, Tony ' ! This was 33\\ ^xi^ >JcC\^ ^"^aaL- 
ently was quite enough. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" * Hallo ! ' I exclaimed one morning, * what is the meaning of 
all this ? ' I had just tubbed and dressed and come into my sitting- 
room, and, behold ! I found my table nearly covered with letters for 
me. Up to this time I positively knew nobody in London but the 
Stranges and their little circle, and Mr. Brudenell, and one or two 
men to whom the kindly actor had introduced me. None of the 
letters, so far as I could see, was written in a hand with which I was 
at all acquainted. I opened them one after another. A goodly 
proportion were from tradesmen, asking for my custom ; architects 
offering to plan and build town and country houses for me ; agents 
ready to put at my disposal seaside villas, highland moors, shooting 
boxes. Then came letters from the secretaries of charitable organi- 
zations, appealing to my well-known philanthropic liberality, and 
dwelling with satisfaction on the wisdom with which a discerning 
Providence had conferred upon a man like me the means of gratify- 
ing his noble impulses. I was invited to preside at the annual din- 
ner of several of these institutions, and encouraged by the assur- 
ance that if I would only give my promise to assume that com- 
manding position, I should find myself supported by his Grace the 
Duke of This and the Most Noble Marquis of That. I was im- 
plored to take boxes and stalls for various forthcoming tnatinies at 
theatres — tnatinies which were to give the first chance to some new 
piece or young and aspiring actress. In some cases the young and 
aspiring actress herself wrote to me in terms of personal appeal, 
and declared that it was not so much the price of the box or the 
stalls which she coveted, as the patronage and actual presence of 
so remarkable a man. Curiously enough, too, while all the requests 
and suggestions were framed on the assumption of my being a man 
of vast fortune, a considerable number of the letters came from 
obliging gentlemen living in the St. James's Street district, who 
generously offered to lend me any amount of money on my own per- 
sonal security. 

" I was intensely amused. I laughed aloud and long at the ab- 
surdky of this sudden deluge of letters. But the one thing which 
puzzled me was, how the deluge ViaA \i^«ck \iXQ\ijgJat about. What 
had happened since yesterday or \!i:ve da?j >Qc\ax^ Xa Xswci^xjas. \s^ 
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this quick renown? I always felt sure that when it got widely 
known in London that I was the owner of a couple of millions or so 
of pounds sterling, I should be inundated with letters from trades- 
men asking for my custom and charitable associations appealing for 
my subscription. But, then, I could not imagine how anything 
about my affairs could possibly have got known to the general pub- 
lic so soon. However, there it was — there were the material evi- 
dences of my fame in the pile of letters before me. ' Rick Ransom, 
it can not be doubted any longer ; you are a very great man — ^you 
really are, sir. Be worthy of your illustrious position ; ' and then I 
threw myself back in my chair and shouted anew with laughter. 
Oh, if I had Binbian Joe here to laugh it pver with me ! What fun 
it would be then ! What fun we shall have when he does come at 
last! 

" I was half-way through my breakfast — over which, by the 
way, I like to dally a good deal — ^when I was told that a gentleman 
wished to see me, and I was handed Mr. Brudenell's card. This 
was delightful ; he, of all men in the world, would most likely be 
able to tell me how my personal affairs could have got known to 
the public. Then I remembered that I had never told him anything 
about them, and that he didn't know whether I was a millionaire or 
a pauper. I sent an answer bidding him to hurry up ; and in he 
came, looking cheery and bright as ever. But his first greeting was 
a little surprising. 

" * Oh, you humbug ! * he exclaimed, menacing me with his stick 
in an attitude of well-assumed ferocity; 'you Pharisee! you de- 
ceiver ! Tartuffe was a model of sincerity and candor when com- 
pared with you ; and as for Pecksniff, he wouldn't have saluted you 
in the street! The three Calendars, who were also three kings' 
sons, had some excuse for their disguise ; but you, who ought to be 
a simple child of Oceana, with all the high moral tone of Norfolk 
Island, and the frank g^ilelessness of Botany Bay — what shall I say 
to you ? ' 

" ' What in creation are you talking about ? ' I exclaimed, when 
lack of breath compelled him for a moment to stop. 

" * What am I talking about ? As if you didn't know ! And so 
you are the millionaire, the part owner of the Great Binbian Mine ; 
and you have come to England to get into Parliament, and to build 
model villa^s — modd cities, very likely — and lo saNt. ^'t ^^>M:to^ 
all round?' 
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" * Oh, do stop, and tell me where you got hold of all that pack 
of nonsense ? ' 

" ' Well, but you are a millionaire ; you are part owner of the 
Great Binbian Mine. That, I take it, isn't nonsense. I have just 
got a letter from my brother — ' 

" * Oh, that's how you got to know — * 

" * No, it isn't. His letter only confirmed what was in the article 
in Bond Street — ' 

** * Was there an article about me in Bond Street f ' 

" • Yes, haven't you seen it ? A great long article, telling all 
about your heroic career in Australia, your adventures in the 
desert — is it a desert P—your fights with the natives — ^Maories, are 
they, or what ? — and your finding this vast gold mine, and coming 
over to London a millionaire. Seriously, we were delighted. I let 
Kitty know ; but, of course, I couldn't tell how much was true in 
the story, and how much was false — ^you can't believe half you read 
in these society journals — and I did not quite like the idea of asking 
you about it. But now to-day comes my brother's letter and con- 
firms it all; and, my dear fellow, I congratulate you most cor- 
dially, and I am quite sure you will make a good use of your 
wonderful stroke of luck. Only why didn't you tell us all about it 
at once ? ' 

" * I don't know,' I said. * I got the letter of introduction from 
your brother when he and I were both hard up, and I felt as if I 
ought to give it to you just as he gave it to me.' 

* Perhaps you wanted to see how I would take it ? * 
' Well, perhaps there was a little of that sort of idea at the first ; 
but only at the first. I never thought of such a thing after I had 
spent that evening with you — how on earth could I ? I think I felt 
a little shy about telling you of my affairs, and I kept putting it off. 
But, of course, I would have told you in a few days. I should have 
wanted to ask your advice, for one thing.' 

" * You shall have any advice I can give you, my dear boy. The 
best of my brains shall be at your service in any matter where advice 
can be of use ; and I may say just the same thing for Kitty— and 
you have no idea what a woman of business she is. Why, clever as 
she is on the stage — and people are kind enough to say she is not 
half bad — she is still more remarkable, I think, for her judgment and 
Iier business capacity. And look \\«^— w\^\S\m^ I promise you— 
/ shall never ask you to ioin in aoY tYv^aXfv^c^ s^^^c^^Hlvo^^it^j^^s&x 
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nor allow you, if I can help it, to join in any theatrical speculation 
with anybody else.' 

" • Meanwhile/ 1 asked, * won't you stop and have some breakfast 
with me ? ' 

•* * Well, of course you know we actors always have to dine early. 
That's one reason why Kitty and I are anxious to make as much 
money as we can, and give up the stage ; we want to be able to 
enjoy our late dinners like other Christians. But I do think I'll have 
a cup of tea.' 

" Then we talked of general things ; and from that time forth 
my friend Brudenell never made any allusion whatever to my mill- 
ions. I often afterward had occasion to consult him about money 
affairs, and he always gave me good advice ; but he was exactly the 
same to Rick Ransom when he knew him to be rich as he was to 
Rick Ransom when he believed him to be poor. 

" Yes ; my fame had gone abroad in London. I fancy it must 
have come directly or indirectly from Miss PhUippa Dell. I do not 
know whether that devoted compUer of copy writes for the Bcmd 
Street ; but at any rate she probably knows some people who do, 
and when I read the article I found it contained a good deal of mat- 
ter that I myself must have been made to supply. The article was 
an true enough, except that it made a good deal more of my personal 
adventures than the nature of these experiences could have justified. 
I only recall this incident now, because I think it is about as good 
a way as any other of telling the reader how I became suddenly 
launched into London life, how I became conspicuous, and why 
people sought after me. I have told it ; and we need not have any 
more about it. We can drop it, as Brudenell did. Accept me, then, 
from this time forward as Richard Ransom, the millionaire. I don't 
suppose you will see much difference. 

" I began to be asked out to dinner-parties, and I got into the 

way of going to most of them. It was not that I particularly cared 

about them, or that they amused me ; but that I was determined to 

see the whole show. Besides, Sir Anthony Strange told me, and 

Brudenell confirmed his advice, that if I was anxious to get into 

public life I could not begin better than by making myself known in 

society. But I did not enjoy it much. The women at London 

dinner-parties are seldom young, and not often pretty. The young 

unmarried girls do not usually get invited to drntver-paxWes-, ^«^\s 

ifo room left for them when all the heavy atvd dde\Vj ixvwX-a^^^ 
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have been provided for. The principle of the dinner-party is gener- 
ally to bring together people of rank, who already know each other 
perfectly well, or to get some new celebrities to meet the people of 
rank. A London hostess would much rather have the dowdiest old 
marchioness at her dinner-party than the prettiest girl in England ; 
unless, indeed, the pretty woman happened to be a professional 
beauty in the brilliant zenith of her career. I was invited simply as 
the newest rich colonist. I was generally paid the compliment of 
being told off with one of the elderly marchionesses ; and the lady 
was seldom agreeable to look at, and we had nothing in common. 

'* London society is, if it be not a paradox to say it, the most 
provincial in the world. The men and women have no ideas about 
anything outside London, or the set who come up to London in the 
season. If you don't know what is going on in Parliament, and 
what is doing in the theatres and the art galleries, and what is the 
latest society scandal, you have nothing to say, you can have noth- 
ing to say, at a London dinner-table — a West End dinner-table, I 
mean, of course. If one sat next to a pretty woman, he could look 
at her ; and even if she was narrow-minded and stupid, she would 
be an object to delight his eyes. But the fat old women with the 
very low-necked dresses were objects which could delight no eyes. 

"Sometimes, during the short interval after dinner, when the 
ladies had left, some of the men came' out in real mental force. I 
met men who had traveled, who had commanded armies and fleets, 
who had vast and varied experience — ^g^eat statesmen, great lawyers, 
great physicians. Yes, I delighted in hearing such men talk. Then 
I did really feel that I was at the heart of civilization. Some of 
these men asked me to little select dinners of their own, where, 
perhaps, there were only men. These I did enjoy ! I have heard 
some of these men talk in such a way that I could have listened to 
them forever. These were the hours that compensated me — ten 
times more than compensated me — ^for the great ceremonial dinner- 
parties and the dreadful crushes of evening parties, some of which 
are coolly described on the invitation cards as * small and early.' 
Small! The whole street is blocked with carriages and aflame 
with the light of carriage lamps. When you get inside the hall- 
door you may have to struggle for an hour to make your way up 
the stairs in order to tender your formal greeting to your hostess. 
Perhaps, after all, you can*t get to Yver. "^ow caxv\ ^'tl mtj the stairs 
and you can't get down; and t\veTe^o\iaxt^x>xO«./v^mm^\>ss^'s^ 
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hopeless, for the greater part of your wasted evening. Early I 
Well, we shouldn't call such entertainments early in Australia. 
Why, the company have not nearly all assembled at eleven o'clock, 
and they keep coming until after midnight ; and when the great 
crowd has happily melted away, a small and select residuum is left 
in the supper-room with the hostess, to nibble at sandwiches and 
sip lemonade and champagne cup for another hour or so. 

" Meanwhile I flung myself with full fervor into the turmoil of 
public life. I followed faithfully the shrewd guidance of Sir An- 
thony Strange. I devoted myself to the working classes and the 
poor. I helped honest workers to the best of my ability. I sub- 
scribed to free libraries, and to playgrounds for children in over- 
peopled places. I was made president of many a beneficent asso- 
ciation. I always made it known that my object was not to give 
charity, or to found what are commonly called charitable associa- 
tions, but to help people in order that they might become able to 
help themselves. I set myself against almsgiving altogether ; not 
that I did not know that alms must be given, but that I felt sure 
where they had to be given they ought to be given through the 
regular organizations, which, thank Heaven, are common to all the 
Churches and creeds, and where charity is so offered that it only 
relieves and does not pauperize ; supplies the momentary want, but 
does not create a perpetual need— does not turn a poor family into 
a family of paupers. In justice to myself, let me say that my soul 
was in the work. I was very happy while I was active in this sort 
of way. I sometimes said to myself that if it were possible for me 
to live and find pleasure in life without Berenice, this was the only 
way in which I could so hve and so find contentment. But, to say 
the truth, I always seemed, I don't know why, to see Berenice at 
the end of a long vista, with her face turned toward me, and com- 
ing my way. 

" My activity in various movements could not but become well 
known to society in London, and to the great bulk of the working 
populations everywhere. I soon found myself a sort of little lion in 
London dining-rooms and drawing-rooms ; and I went into society 
a good deal — always with a hope of meeting Berenice, and always 
being disappointed. I spoke incessantly at public meetings, and 
the people there, I think, liked what I said because I talked straight 
out what I meant and did not trouble myself about doc^Mexwc^. \xv 
truth, I love the working class everywhere so ia\icVi\)cvaL\.\TifeN« 
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could have the least difficulty in getting into sympathetic relation- 
ship with them. To cut this all short — an opportunity presented 
itself. The representative of a large inland town which had an im- 
mense working population died suddenly. I was invited to contest 
the seat. I did so, standing neither as Whig nor Tory, but as a 
social reformer — a man who would speak up for the working classes, 
a man bom poor, and a representative of the interests of the poor. 
I had a walk over. Neither of the g^eat political parties would put 
forward a candidate. I was lifted in an instant to that peak of ter- 
ror in human affairs, the summit of one's own ambition. I was 
Richard Ransom, Esq., M. P. 

" I was duly introduced to the House of Commons. I trembled 
in every limb as I walked up the floor, between my two godfathers ; 
and when I had to write my name in the g^eat parchment-leaved 
volume, my hand shook so that I could hardly get the letters formed. 
Positively I was obliged to grasp my right wrist with my left hand 
in order to keep the right hand steady enough to do its work. ' I 
don't know,' I thought to myself at that very moment — * if I ought 
to get Binbian Jo to go in for this sort of thing I There's no kind 
of danger in the world that could throw him off his balance, but I 
know he couldn't stand this* 

" The first use I made of my privileges as a member of Pariia- 
ment was to ballot for places in the Ladies' Gallery. The Ladies' 
Gallery is a very small and dingy crib hung up overhead behind the 
Speaker's chair, and it does not hold more than forty sitters. There 
are several hundred members competing for seats. A member can 
only win his two places once in a week. If he wins once in a week 
he must not ballot any more that week. The ballot is always for 
the day week of that day on which it takes place. You ballot on 
Monday for the next Monday, Tuesday for the next Tuesday, and 
so on. Of course one may go on balloting every day for months 
and never win. I was very lucky. The first day I balloted I won. 
The success gave me a curious sentimental kind of joy. I hailed it 
as a good omen. I sat down and wrote a short letter to Berenice ; 
I wrote it from the lobby upstairs on the left of the Speaker. I put 
that down because I made it a point, whenever I wrote to Berenice 
again from the House of Commons, to write to her from that same 
place, and if I ever do write to her again from the House it shall 
be, please God, from that sam^ p\act. 1 Nurole her a short letter, 
telling her that I had kept my pxotKvs^, ^w^ ^SkjX >^'ecfc>««ft.\2«ft 
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seats in the Ladies' Gallery — the first I had won — ^at her disposal ; 
and that, if she liked, I would call for her and Lady Strange, or 
whatever other lady she might wish to come with her, or that, if she 
preferred it, I would meet her at the entrance to the Ladies' Gallery 
in the courtyard. I did not put one word into the letter that passed 
beyond the mere commonplace of the occasion. I was very anxious 
to know what kind of reply she would send. Would she, by any 
little word, by any slight and gracious touch or turn of phrase, such 
as women can use, just let me know that we were not absolutely 
indifferent to each other ? Would she admit that, but for a hard 
fate, we might be standing side by side ? It seems to me that a man 
and a woman who know that, but for a hard fate, they might and 
would stand side by side are for that very reason isolated in soul 
from all the rest of the world. / could not in my letter hint in the 
faintest way such a thought to her. But she might perhaps give me 
in her reply some little hint that her heart was still with me. That 
could not hurt her or harm me. 

" I trembled when her reply came. I — ^yes, I may as well tell it 
— I kissed the unopened letter again and again. I held it in my 
hand some moments before I opened it. I kept preparing myself 
for some disappointment ; fortifying myself by anticipation ; saying, 
• She may not think it right or wise to come ; she will refuse ; but it 
will be out of the best motive. You must not be cast down, you 
must not complain. Or she will write a formal line of acceptance ; 
and that, too, will be because she considers it best to be merely 
formal. Do, my good fellow,' I kept saying to myself, ' do please 
make up your mind to that in advance, and don't be cast down if 
your hopes are not quite gratified. She knows what is best for you 
and for her — God bless her I ' 

" This was what Berenice wrote : 

" ' Many thanks, dear friend. Do not trouble to come here for 
us ; we shall be at the door of the Ladies' Gallery. Yes, you have 
kept your promise. I knew you would keep it ; I knew you would 
succeed. I am so glad ! Now you have a career opened to you in 
which you can do good. Your life ought to be happy ; and mine 
can not be unhappy, with that thought. Berenice.' 

" I shall not say how often I pressed that little letter lo icv^ \\^^, 
J^ was all that I could have wished for — ^more thaiv 1 VvaA Neci\.>«^ 
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to expect. It told me nothing that I had not already known ; it 
made no change whatever in the situation. We were, in one sense, 
hopelessly and apparently forever separated ; but the letter was a 
renewed recognition of the strange bond that held us in spiritual re- 
lationship. From the very depths of my soul and in all sincerity I 
accepted the conditions which she had imposed on our meetings. 
Not one word of love, not one reference to past dreams, not one al- 
lusion to anything that might be if other things were not or should 
cease to be — not one word like this should ever escape my lips. 
' She trusts me, and she shall not find that she is mistaken in her 
trust. It is delight to be with her on any conditions ; double de- 
light to know that I may be happy in her company without shock 
or pain or dread to her and to her conscience.' I was thinking of 
all this as I waited for her at the entrance to the Ladies' Gallery. 



CHAPTER IX. 



" I HAD taken care to secure a seat for Tony under the gallery, 
as it is called — one of the seats behind the members* cross-benches ; 
and, of course, I knew two things very well — first, that Tony would 
not care to hear much of the debate ; and, next, that he would very 
much like to walk on the terrace with Philippa Dell. I had grown 
very artful of late in making my little arrangements, and I wanted 
Tony and Philippa Dell to walk together on the terrace in order that 
Berenice and I might also walk on the terrace. Once I had got 
Tony and Philippa safely launched, there was little chance of their 
interfering with Berenice and me ; and I knew well that, entirely 
apart from his joy in his own love-making, Tony felt a strong sym- 
pathy with me, and would be glad to help me to monopolize his 
sister for an hour or so. Therefore, after the ladies had heard what 
I considered a reasonable share of the debate, I went up to the gal- 
lery and invited them to have tea on the terrace, adding, as a fur- 
ther reason for the suggestion, that Tony was awfully tired of the 
discussion already. So we went down to the terrace, Philippa ask- 
ing me countless questions in her desire to get material for copy. 
We stopped in the lobby on our way down, and I fetched out Tony, 
and then we made our way to the terrace and had tea. How beau- 
tlfuJ the terrace looked to me iVval evecv\xv^\ 1V^ ^N«wcev^ was in- 
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deed beautiful in itself. A soft golden haze, which seemed to my 
fancy to belong to an Italian atmosphere, hung over the sky and the 
river, and made both like the sky and the river of a dream. But the 
true charm and beauty and benignity of the scene for me were in the 
presence of Berenice. No one but she has ever made me know how 
happy I could be or how unhappy. She had, she has, and always 
will have the secret how to lay open the very depths of my feelings 
and of my soul. She was not herself conscious of this I am sure. 
If she had been conscious of it, it must have made her unhappy, for 
there was in her nothing of the coquette's nature, which finds a 
source of pride and pleasure in the pain of a wounded heart. 

" This evening, then, I was very happy, merely because I was 
with her. I knew that the moment she left me I should fall into a 
pool of melancholy, merely because she had left me. Nothing in 
our position, our relationship, would be changed. Now that she is 
with me I know she will soon be gone. When she has gone I know 
that I shall soon see her again. What of all that ? The fact that 
she is with me — ^that she is not with me — is enough. I do not sup- 
pose young men brought up in London ever feel quite like this. 
They see too many women ; they are too . well accustomed to 
women; they have had various flirtations, and even love affairs, 
before they find the one particular love — if ever they do find it. But 
I knew so little of women, that * woman in the abstract * was a sort 
of glorified creature ; and to this one woman, whom I had met so 
strangely and lost so strangely, and yet had not lost altogether and 
forever — to her I gave out all the stores and treasures of love which 
my heart had been heaping up in my lonely, book-reading, meditat- 
ing, hard-working, and, alas ! rather egotistical youth. What ego- 
tism it is, indeed, to write all this down ! 

** * I am so glad that you have accomplished your purpose so far, 
Mr. Ransom,' Berenice said in a soft and gentle voice ; * I am so 
glad that you are a member of the House of Commons. Does it 
not seem a long time since we talked over your project there — at 
Niagara ? ' 

" • A good many things have happened since then,' I said, think- 
ing mainly of one thing — the bar that stood between me and my 
love, and of which I knew nothing at Niagara. 

*• * And I am so glad,' she went on brightly, ' that I never came 

into the Ladies* Galleiy until I got admissloti iVvex^ Ixotcv -^ovi.. \ 

shall hold this first visit to the Ladies* Gallery as a sor\. ol ex^m^^q 
12 
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existence; I shall associate it with the opening of your public life; 
I shall feel as if I had something to do with it/ 

" * I am very glad to have got into Parliament,' I said — ^in rather 
a joyless tone, I am afraid. ' It's having done something — it's roak- 
mg the first step, anyhow. I must tiy to turn the thing to some 
good account One gets discouraged sometimes.' \ 

" ' Oh, no,' she interposed ; ' I can't believe in your ever getting j 
discouraged. That wouldn't be like you.' 

*"Life seems a little lonely to a fellow sometimes,' I said. 
There, that was just like me ! In place of allowing myself to enjoy 
the bright present hour to the full, I must needs begin tormenting 
myself because it was to be only an hour, and because I couldn't [ 
have her forever. 

* Yes— I have been thinking about that* 
' Thinking about what, Mrs. Florence ? * 
' There is something I have been wanting to say to you, Mr. 

Ransom. I have had it on my mind these days lately — ^a great 
deal. I don't quite know how to begin it, but I am determined to 
get it spoken out somehow.' 

** She looked into my face, and I could see a light flush on her 
cheek and a tremulous movement on her lips. 

"'Surely,* I said, 'you need not have much difficulty in saying 
an3rthing to me that you wish to say or think you ought to say ? ' 

" * No — I know that. You have been so kind and considerate to 
me, Mr. Ransom, in our difficult position — I mean in my difficult 
position.' 

" * I would rather you let it remain as you put it first, Mrs. Flor- 
ence — much rather.' 

* How do you mean, Mr. Ransom ? * 

* I would rather you let it be ** in our difficult position.*' ' 
' Oh ! ' and she colored slightly again ; ' very well — ^in our dif- 
ficult position. You have been so thoughtful — so tenderly thought- 
ful about me — and never said a word or did anything that could 
make me feel or fear that we ought not to meet in this way as 
friends ; and to lose your friendship and your society would be so 
great a loss to me ! I do feel so grateful to you for that.' 

" * Who on earth,* I said, warmly, * would have done anything 
else? What man who cared for a woman would not have tried to 
care for her in that way ? There's ivo\K\tv^ X.o\>fc ^^V^\>a5y.\a\, Why. 
/ knew perfectly well that 1 sYio\i\d \osfc ^ou ^Vo^^'Caet >i \ $L\^ -^^^^ 
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take you on your own conditions and at your word. So it was only 
a sort of selfishness on my own part, after all/ 

" ' Well, if that be selfishness, then may all men and women for- 
ever be selfish I But that was not what I wanted to say to you.' 

" * No, I suppose not. Well, I shall be only too glad to listen to 
all you want to say.' 

" We passed from the center of the terrace to the river walL 
We went far to the west of the terrace, almost to the extremity. 
There we were to all intents and purposes alone. Then wc went 
over to the wall and leaned on it, and looked upon the shining river. 
Somehow my thoughts were not with the river. I was far away in 
mind from the banks of the Thames. I was standing with Bere- 
nice and looking on the Rapids at Niagara. Even when she began 
to tell me of what she wished to say I was still for a while back 
with her at Niagara. 

" ' It was this,' she said, almost timidly, ' I wanted to speak about 
to you, and I thought I would not put it ofif any longer. Mr. Ran- 
som, you have a noble career before you. Hardly ever in life does 
so young a man get a chance of doing good and of— of being happy. 
Well, now I know that you will do the good — I am not troubled 
about that — but I do want you to be happy.' 
She stopped as if for me to say something. 
* Come, Mrs. Florence, who can count on being happy ? And, 
then, what is being happy ? Who can tell beforehand what will 
make any other human being happy — what will make even himself 
happy ? And what is the good of thinking, or planning, or hoping 
about it, when no one can say how long the happiness will last, even 
if it did come ? I feel very happy just now — here with you.' 

" ' Yes ; but there is where my trouble and anxiety come in — 
about you, I mean. You can't go on always living on such very 
unsubstantial happiness as that. You are very young; you will 
soon begfin to find the world lonely, whatever the distractions of 
your public life. You will want sympathy ; you will yearn for sym- 
pathy — yes, I know you, and I know you will.* 

** * Well, and shan't I have sympathy ? You will give me your 
sympathy always., What should prevent you ? * 

" * Ah, but that would not be enough. Come, you must know 
what I mean. You will want some one — some woman — ^to thitik 
shout you, to care for you, to love you; and som^ viOTOas\.''w?Ws**^ 
you. You are made to love and to be loved. V>J^,'^QmtomsV ^^v 
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try to close your heart against all that, merely because— because 
of me.' 

" • It's no use talking/ I answered warmly ; * I can't either close 
my heart or open my heart at my own free will. I have lost the 
key to it, or rather I have given it away — ' 

" ' You have thrown it away, I am afraid,' she interrupted, with 
a sad smile. 

" * No ; I have given it freely away, never to take it back. You 
are awfully kind, Mrs. Florence.' I ought, perhaps, to have found 
some more expressive and poetic adjective, but somehow I didn't. 
' You are awfully kind, and I feel it ever so much ; but what's the 
good ? I am not able to fall in love with any other woman ; and 
you wouldn't ask me to marry a woman whom I didn't love.' 

** Oh no,' she said softly. * But that would come. You would 
be sure to find some woman whom you could love, if you did not 
persuade yourself that you ought to hold to the memory of me. Oh, 
what a vain and hopeless memory ! ' 

** * Mrs. Florence, do you think it would be quite fair of me to 
take the love of any gfirl — ^if a girl were likely to give it to me — ^to 
take her love and marry her, knowing what I do and you do ? How 
much of my heart could I give her? How much even of my 
thoughts could I g^ve her ? How would it be if we were standing 
together, here on this very terrace, and she was perhaps saying nice 
and tender things to me, and I was all the time thinking of youf 
Would that be fair ? Wouldn't that be treachery and cruelty ? ' 

" * But you would soon grow to love a woman who loved you 
and was kind and tender to you. I am sure you would. It is not 
in your nature not to answer to such love.' 

" * So I should have to train myself into loving her, to drill my- 
self into loving her, and to try to forget you ? No, Mrs. Florence, 
I'll not do that ; I'm— blessed if I do.' 

'* In my earnestness I was on the very point of invoking some- 
thing different from blessedness. 

*' * Look here,' I went on vehemently, * I, too, have got something 

to say which you must hear, and at which you mustn't be angry. 

Suppose I found this charming and devoted wife ; suppose I began 

schooling and molding and training and drilling myself into love of 

her; and suppose, while all lV\\s dreary process was going on, I 

suddenly heard one day the news — ■' 

' Yes; heard what news?* 
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" ' The news that you were free, and that I might have had you 
if I had only waited I Oh, my heavens ! what would be my state 
of mind then ? And should I not be in the mood to curse myself 
— ^yes, and my loving wife as well ? Don't let us think of such hor- 
rible things as that/ 

" ' Well/ she said, after an embarrassed pause, ' I have thought 
of that sometimes. Yes, it is very shocking ; but I have thought of 
that, and I know it will not come to pass. I know that I am fated 
not to escape from — from this dreadful marriage of mine. One day 
or another, sooner or later, he will come. He is still what would be 
called a young man, in a sense, and I am not by any means likely 
to oudive him — indeed, I don't want to outlive any one. I see no 
better lookout for me than to escape from my troubles by death. 
Only one can't have death, any more than other good things, by 
merely wishing for it. But suppose you went on as you are, apd JL 
as I am, and I did outlive him, and was free after years ?vl^-'"^ 
I should be an old woman.' ^uu*<j,i 







ha^.^^ 
sake, don" 

" ' I don't think of it,' Is^f- ^. 

" ' But you would have to think of 1fTHfc^3tfSd< 
to waste your life in waiting— on the chance that the waiting might 
some time bring a something. Ah, I can not bear to think of your 
life going like that, and on my account ! Promise me that if the 
chance should arise you will allow yourself to be happy.' 

"'Mrs. Florence,' I said in a firm voice, *if you want me to ht 
happy you must not talk to me like that. I feel your goodu«s& ^sssl 
your kind purpose in my inmost heart, but it \sti*l atv^ ^isit, \ c»xi\. 
be made happy in that way ; I can only be made wiiYva.v^'^. \ v^^s^ 
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very happy to-day until you began to speak of this. I can't be 
happy in any way but in thinking of you, and keeping you in my 
mind, and — and — ^yes, I must say it, for it has to be said now— in 
loving you. What harm am I doing in that ? ' 

" * No harm to me — oh, surely no harm to me; but I was think- 
ing of you— of the harm done to you— of the wasted life.' 

" * My life won't be wasted ; it can't be wasted while I have you 
to think of. Why, whenever I do anything that I think is of any 
good to any human creature, I shall be able to turn to you in my 
mind, and say to myself, *'She will like this." I couldn't do that if 
I were married ; it wouldn't be honest and fair to one's wife. But 
if I keep as I am I can always have you with me ; I can have your 
sympathy — yes, and your companionship, too, even if we were 
hundreds of miles apart. Come, you must let a poor fdlow live his 

*^ ♦he only way that can make him happy.' 

^atly moved when I spoke in this way, and I saw that 
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CHAPTER X. 



"I THINK what most surprised me in the House of Commons, 
when I was new to it, was the loud tone in which private conversa- 
tion was carried on. The first t\mt sorn^ VcSewiVf member spoke 
to me I felt as ii we ought to get up and %c> omV c>V^^C}ws«^a«,«. 
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at least withdraw to some far comer under one of the galleries, and 
have our talk there, so as to disturb nobody ; for he hailed me in as 
loud a tone as if he were trying to talk through the rattle of a noisy 
thoroughfare. He saw that I gave a startled look up at the orator 
in possession, and he guessed, I suppose, what I meant, for he said, 
'Oh, never mind about him; you don't want to listen to him 
surely?' I said, *No, I don't particularly want to listen to him; 
but wouldn't our talking so loudly put him out, perhaps ? ' 'I only 
wish it would,' was the reply ; ' then, perhaps, he would shut up at 
once.' Members did not seem to have the slightest consideration 
for one who was trying to speak or for one who was trying to listen. 
An ordinary member went on spouting away, and with no one pay- 
ing the slightest attention to him, or even professing or pretending 
to pay any attention to him. * Why does he do it ? ' I asked my- 
self. ' Why does he take all this trouble ? It isn't any use. No- 
body listens to him ; nobody will report this speech.' But it was 
explained to me that the prudent man had probably made satisfac- 
tory arrangements for having his speech published in full — his 
speech as he would have it, and with incessant ' hear, hears ' and 
'cheers' dotted everywhere — in some of the local papers of the 
constituency which he represented. Down there the conviction 
would be that his oration had actually electrified the House of 
Commons. 

" Besides, it was explained to me, such men love speaking for 
its own dear sake. Even when they know that nobody else is list- 
ening they love to hear the sound of their own voices. Of course 
they see that the House is nearly empty ; of course they hear the 
constant buzz of conversation going on among the few members 
who remain. Jokes are being made and good stories told, and 
there are frequent bursts of laughter, and all these have nothing to 
do with ^'^e oration that is pouring itself idly out meanwhile. 
Sometimes the unhappy orator may ^ va hear some one say in a 
loud voice, *I wonder when this confounded fool intends to sit 
down?* Yet, hearing and knowing all this, some men still love 
the sound of their own voices so well that they are made happy if 
they may spout, spout, spout under no matter what conditions. * You 
may take my word for it,' an old and experienced member said to me, 
* before you have been long in this House you will find that the 
greatest passion the human mind is capable of tvo\itvs.VvVw?, \% >&v^ 
passion for making a speech. The love ol womaxv, X^wt >^\rsX Vst 
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gold, the desire for drink, the ambition of high command, are not 
in it with the love of speech-making, when that once has got its 
hold on the nature of some unhappy mortal. For a man who 
finds he can't make the woman love him may perchance give up 
the vain pursuit ; the fellow who finds he can't make or win money 
may teach himself to be content with honest poverty ; the drunkard 
may be reformed ; the ambitious man may have his ambition sated ; 
but the love of speech-making can never be sated, or reformed, or 
tempered, or shaken off. Encourage any other passion in your 
breast, young man from the colonies/ my grave monitor pressed on 
me, 'but don't let the love of speech-making take hold of your 
heart/ 

" Well, I did not think it very likely that things would ever come 
to that with me. All the same, I did not intend to remain a silent 
member of the House of Commons. I was very arixious to bring 
out my own views on some things ; and if I had not intended to 
speak I should never have taken the trouble to get a seat in Par- 
liament. I did not fancy myself a good speaker in the English 
Parliamentary sense, at all ; but I thought that when I had got my 
first fright over, I should be able to say what I wanted to say clearly 
enough to be well understood ; and I also thought it possible that, 
out of my very ignorance and inexperience, there might come a 
certain freshness, which would help me to get the attention of the* 
House. Anyhow, I was quite determined to try ; and I had this 
great advantage that, even if I were to fail utterly, my self-love 
would not be grievously wounded. My expectations were modest. 
If I could ever learn to speak well enough to keep my end up in an 
ordinary debate, and to get the things said and understood which I 
wanted to have said and understood, that would be a full satisfac- 
tion of my ambition. I could contentedly leave it to others to strive 
to be orators, and to succeed or to fail. I had some ideas about 
the condition of the poor working-classes, and I wanted to give the 
House the benefit of these ideas. I honestly thought that it might 
be something of a benefit to the House of Commons to hear what I 
had to say. So, to cut the matter short, I resolved to strike into a 
debate which was coming on, and which had a subject connected 
with the housing of the poor in great cities ; and on that subject I 
determined to deliver my maiden speech. 

"Now, a member of Parllametvt \\as ^ ^j:^^! advantage in the 
delivery of his maiden speech, TVval '\T\es!C\ifts\Afe ^^N^wXaj^ \^ ^^Mfic 
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he is sure to catch Mr. Speaker's eye. Oh, that marvelous orb ! 
what a trial it is to some men to force themselves within its range 
of vision ! I have seen miserable men wait through the whole of a 
long night's debate, rise from their seats every time that a preceding 
orator sits down, and yet fail somehow to prevail upon the Speak- 
er's eye to discern them. Strange to say, the Speaker always sees a 
man of really commanding position when he gets up to address the 
House. But the smaller men find it impossible to count with any- 
thing like certainty on the movements of that apparently calm and 
steady eye. I have heard a story of an audacious and irreverent 
member of the House who had several times in the course of one 
evening tried without success to catch the eye of the Speaker. He 
came to the conclusion that, for some reason or other, the Speaker 
was determined not to see him, not to gfive him any chance of mak- 
ing his speech. The irrepressible member was determined that his 
speech should be made. He had been jumping up all the evening from 
his ordinary seat below the gangway on the Opposition side of the 
House, and he felt sure that the Speaker would take particular care 
not to turn his eagle eye that way. So my friend left his place and 
left the House. But he left it only to return by another entrance. 
He stole round to the Ministerial side, and planted himself in a 
place immediately behind the Treasury Bench, where the members 
of the Government have their seats. Suddenly, when some orator 
sat down, my friend shot up from behind the Ministerial Bench. 
The Speaker did not trouble to see who he was, but made at once 
the formal gesture which indicated that he was to be heard. There- 
upon my friend began his address with the astonishing words, • Mr. 
Speaker, having failed on several occasions to catch your other eye, 
I have thought it well to try my chance on this side of your counte- 
nance.' He was afterward privately admonished by the Speaker 
for his astounding lack of reverence, but he did not seem greatly 
impressed by the admonition. He continued and still continues to 
tell with delight the story of the speech that refused to be sup- 
pressed. 

" Well, now, a man is saved from all this difficulty when he is 
about to deliver his maiden speech. The kindly rule or practice of 
the House is that a new member should always be called when he 
rises to make his maiden speech. Even if the Speaker happened by 
chance not to see him, not to observe that he had raiwv, W^w^Wsft. 
al7 the same, for a hundred voices would ca\l o\3l\., * '^^'^ tcv^x^«x> 
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and every other man who had risen would be expected to g^ve way. 
I had therefore the satisfaction to know that whenever I chose to 
rise in the House I should be allowed to deliver my speech. Yet I 
don't know that this was a source of pure and unmixed satisfaction 
to me. There was something appalling about the terrible certainty 
of the whole a£fair. Once I get up I must go on I Now, if it were 
not so, I might have a good chance of escaping or living to fight 
another day without the discredit of having run away. If I remained 
in the House and got up every time another man sat down, and yet 
could not bring myself within the purview of Mr. Speaker, why, I 
should have done my best ; I could not even reproach myself in my 
own conscience, and yet I should have escaped the agony of making 
a speech. There is something pathetic, something that appeals to me 
intensely, in the exclamation of that poor panic-stricken Bob Acres, 
when he sees his expected adversary in the duel approaching with his 
second — * Hey. Sir Lucius, we — we — we — ^we won't run I * For all 
our brave talk, every man is a coward about something, and the 
best of us has his moments when he is inclined to exclaim with Bob , 
Acres, * We — we won*t run / ' Now, I had worked mjrself up into 
a perfect dread and horror of addressing the House of Commons. 
I had spoken at several public meetings and thought nothing about 
it ; but the House of Commons tries the nerves of even practiced 
men, and only think what havoc was made in my nervous system 
by the prospect of having to make a speech in that assembly I I 
swaggered to myself a good deal about it, nevertheless. I said, 
' Yes, of course, I will speak ; I am determined upon that. It is 
highly important that I should speak — quite a public duty, in fact 
I owe it to my constituents, to my country, to my parent colony, to 
myself. I will speak ! I won't — ^no, I won't run ! No, I distinctly 
say — I won^t run ! ' 

" I began to swagger a little to others also. I thought it would 
perhaps give me courage if I were openly to commit myself to my 
intended speech. So I began to talk to men in the House about 
the forthcoming debate in which I had all this public and personal 
interest. To my surprise and disappointment, some men had never 
heard of it. But I pointed out its great national and social impor- 
tance, and expressed a hope that they would make it convenient to 
be in their places on the appointed evening. Then each man was 
sure to ask me. * Are you going to s^t^V.^ ' Then I would reply, 
/n a cool, careless way, as tViat ol a xcvaii \o v^Vojov ^^^^s^^^iisw^'^^:^ 
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mere child's play, ' Yes, I think I shall say a few words, if I can get 
an opportunity/ Probably the other man would say, ' Oh, but of 
course you are sure to be called by the Speaker ; isn't it to be your 
maiden speech ? ' Then 1 would answer, still with easy composure, 
not to say indifference, * Yes, I haven't spoken yet in the House.* 
Thereupon the other man would say, in kindly, cheery tone, * Oh, 
well, I shall be sure to come and listen to you/ And then I always 
began to feel as if I were tied to the stake and could not fly, but, 
bear-like, must fight the course ; and I felt a curious blending in 
my sensations of the devoted hero and the sneaking poltroon. 

" I secured places in the Ladies' Gallery for Berenice and Lady 
Strange. I began to grow passionately attached to that Ladies' 
Gallery. It was always with a feeling of pride and delight that I 
showed Berenice into it. I have often stood at the courtyard en- 
trance to the gallery waiting for Berenice with all the panting eager- 
ness and impatience of a youth waiting for his first love to keep her 
first appointment. Every moment my eyes turned up to the broad, 
unsympathetic countenance of the dial on the Clock Tower, to see 
if Berenice was not behind her time. I knew she would not be be- 
hind her time ; I knew she would be punctual ; and yet I throbbed 
with impatience. Many a time I have asked myself, as I stood thus 
waiting for her, * What should I have to think of if she were to be 
withdrawn altogether from my life ? What should I do with all 
my thoughts ? To whom should I talk of my projects and plans 
and gratifications and disappointments? Well, here she comes, 
with Lady Strange.' She never came alone. That would not have 
seemed to her wise or right to do under our peculiar conditions, 
imder our bond. 

" • Well, I hope you haven't fired off your speech yet,* was the 
somewhat uns)rmpathetic observation of Lady Strange. 

•**Oh, no,' I replied, with well-managed unconcern; *I don't 
suppose I shall strike in for an hour yet. Anyhow, I would not 
have made my speech, Lady Strange, until you were there to 
hear it.* 

" * Are you nervous ? * she bluntly asked. 

" • Yes, I think I am a little nervous,' I answered, believing it 
was no use to try to seem too heroic. 

*• * I am told men always are when they are going to make their 
first speech. How absurd ! It's all ridicu\o\]LS sdi-coxvc€\V! 

'Oh, aunt, ' Berenice said, almost angnV^, * \ ^.m «^x^ S^KaXx^^vX. 
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so with Mr. Ransom. But he has set his heart on doing some 
good, and it is very important for him that he should be able to 
speak well.' 

" * Do you know that she has been awfully nervous ? ' Lady 
Strange said. * I could not help laughing at her as we were coming 
along. " Why, my dear," I said to her, " one might think that you 
were going to make the speech yourself." I never supposed she 
could be such a goose.' 

"*I so want him to succeed,' Berenice said, a crimson color 
coming into her face. 

" * Mrs. Florence,' I said sympathetically, and caring nothing now 
for the presence of Lady Strange, ' I shall succeed. I know I shall, 
since it is your wish.' 

* Oh yes,' Berenice said ; • it is my wish and my prayer.' 
I was now showing them into their places in the front row of 
the Ladies* Gallery. I found a moment to say to Berenice, ' As I 
get up to speak, I shall murmur your name to myself. It will be a 
spell and a charm ; it will bring me success.' She looked up at me 
with a strange expression of confidence and kindness and pathos, 
and I scuttled down the several flights of stairs and took up my 
place in the House, determined not to stir from it until I had actu- 
ally delivered my speech. I wanted to get it off before the dinner- 
hour, partly because the agony of expectation was becoming an in- 
tolerable burden, and partly because Lady Strange and Berenice 
were to dine in the House with me, and I wanted to be able to sit 
down to dinner with a mind relieved. 

" There I sat, and orator after orator droned away. I tried to 
go over in my mind the points of my speech, to arrange their order, 
to bring back to memory some striking phrases or apt quotations 
which I had once thought of but had now foi^otten. But I could 
not do anything; I could only pant and tremble. Sometimes I 
began to feel a sensation as of growing sea-sickness, sometimes I 
felt stone-cold to the extremities of my feet, and then again I grew 
feverishly hot. Men spoke to me, and I hardly knew what I said in 
reply. One or two men smiled and observed, * I see, I see ; you are 
thinking out your speech ; don't let me interrupt you.* Interrupt 
me ! thinking out my speech ! As if I could think out anything 
then ; as if anything could interrupt me ! Now I began to be afraid 
of some disastrous and tidic\iVo\is iB5\\Kt, ^xv^\^iisM5!sl unshed that 
/ had not brought Bereuice to l\vt scwv^ oV xwj XAA. '^WL^^^'sfeX 
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could not go on ? Suppose I had to sit down and gfive the thing 
up ? Suppose I could not make my voice obey me ? Suppose I 
should suddenly forget all I wanted to say ? Oh, if it were only over, 
failure or success — if it were only over ! 

" Laugh at me who will, I say that in no danger or difficulty of 
my life have I felt anything like the nervous pain and terror of that 
dreadful evening. The moments crept by like leaden hours. At 
last I knew my time was coming. The member in possession was 
talking the most high-dried, old, sham political economy doctrines, 
and trying to prove by his pedantic and fusty authorities that noth- 
ing could be done by the State to bring the slightest relief to the life 
of the poor artisan. Now, this was just the kind of thing I scorned 
and detested, and if I could speak at all this man's oration and his 
doctrines ought to give me a chance. ' I'll do it,* I vowed to my- 
self; ' the moment he sits down I'll get up.* There was a singing 
in my ears, and my mouth felt parched and my hands trembled. 
He was coming to an end of his speech ; I knew it. I shook with 
excitement and fear ; yes, yes, fear— downright fear. He was sitting 
down ; I leaped to my feet, I murmured to myself the name ' Bere- 
nice/ and then I saw a confused mass of lights and faces below me 
and around me, and in my bewildered ears I heard * Mr. Ransom,' 
called by the Speaker, and in another moment I was making my 
speech. 

" What I said I didn't know at the time. But I found out later 
on that I had said nothing of all I had previously prepared, and had 
branched out into a reply to the man who had just sat down. They 
told me I had done very well ; that I went straight to the point, and 
that the House liked it. I received many kindly congratulations : 
the House is always kind to beginners. At the time I thought 
nothing of all that ; I only thought that my speech was over, and 
that I should have that load off my mind when I sat at dinner with 
Berenice and Lady Strange. 

" * Well, I think you rattled it off very well indeed,* Lady Strange 
said. * People tell me it was quite a success.' 

" * Oh, my friend,' Berenice found a chance of sa3ring to me, ' I 
am so glad it is over. You have done well — oh, so very well ; just 
like yourself, unaffected, sincere. I am very proud and pleased ; 
but, oh, I am so glad it is over ! * 
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CHAPTER XL 

" There are mornings when one wakens with a vague sense of 
joy» like the fading sound of some sweet music. One can not tell 
why, but the opening thought of such a morning appears to be a 
prediction of coming happiness. Mostly, when the thought comes 
at all, it comes as a memory as well as a forecast. We seem to 
have been happy in a dream which has gone with the night, and we 
feel, too, as if we must have a day of happiness before us. Such an 
impression was on me as I woke one morning — a morning I shall 
not forget. 

" I did know, in some measure, why I was going to be happy that 
day, for was I not to meet Berenice ? I think Miss Dell must have 
been contemplating a political novel just then, and was determined 
to make what use she could of me in the furtherance of her pur- 
pose. Since I had become a member of Parliament, she had been 
seized with an ardent desire to study the life of the House of Com- 
mons, and was always beggpng me to give her an opportunity of 
spending an hour or so in the Ladies' Gallery, or of wandering 
about the corridors and lobbies, and of otherwise taking notes of 
the ways of Westminster. Nothing was easier than to gratify 
this whim of hers, and nothing could have been more agreeable 
to me than to arrange these quartet teas on the terrace and 
the after-saunterings, when Philippa and Tony philandered to- 
gether, and I was free to enjoy the society of Berenice. Such a 
meeting had been fixed for that afternoon. But I had the feel- 
ing that my presentiment of some happy event meant more than 
that. The companionship of Berenice, sweet as it was, had its 
counterbalancing pain, and in my gilder and more selfish and fret- 
ful moods I sometimes asked ^CSrself whether it would not be better 
to renounce it altogether. I longed for so much that I might not 
have. I chafed under the sense of restraint, and injustice, and dis- 
appointment. This was in my worst moods. To-day there was no 
canker. I said to myself, 'I must have had sweet dreams last 
night, though I can not bring them back to memory now ; and, 
surely, I am going to hear some glad news to-day.* 

" Well, the expectation was sooiv icvaA^ ^oo^, Vci. -^^xV -^l feast. 
The moming*s post brought me a\e\Xex i\om'!&\sJc;\;ixv'\Q,^>Ks.^^^ 
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me that he was to sail for England in a day or two after the date of 
the letter, and I might look out for him now almost any day. I was 
delighted to get the dear old chap's letter ; it was short, as all his 
letters are, but was warm with friendly feeling, and affection, and 
hope. He told me something about business matters, which I need 
not go into now ; but the great fact was that he was coming to 
England, and he would be with me soon. ' What a tune we shall 
have ! ' I thought to myself. * I hope Berenice will like him. Oh, I 
am sure she will ! She is just the woman to appreciate the nature 
of such a man. I wonder will he be shy at first in london ? I won- 
der will he like the Stranges ? ' 

" It was not to the Stranges, however, that I first told the news 
of Binbian's expected arrival. I was breakfasting with the Brude- 
nells that morning, for the purpose of being introduced to Mrs. 
Brudenell, who had come back from her foreign health resort, and 
was shortly to appear as the heroine ^of a new play ; her husband, of 
course, being the hero. 

" Mrs. Brudenell, like the Roman matron, seated between her 
eight-year-old twin sons, seemed the embodiment of all the domes- 
tic virtues; and if Brudenell himself had somewhat upset my crude 
theories about theatrical people, Mrs. Brudenell was calculated to 
destroy them altogether. She had nothing of the Bohemian or the 
artist about her. She affected a severe quietude in dress; she 
talked of society and not of art ; she appeared to be on familiar 
terms with duchesses ; she was handsome, fashionable, talkative, 
and clever, and she greeted me with much warmth, and professed 
the deepest interest in my partner, Mr. Binbian, making me promise 
to take dear old Jo to her first Sunday reception. She accepted, 
most graciously, a little ornament of opals set in Binbian gold, which 
I had had made for her, and nothing could have been kinder or 
more pleasing than her manner. But somehow I had the feeling 
' that if she had been on the scene when I first presented myself to 
Brudenell, Rick Ransom the adventurer would not have received 
quite so cordial a welcome as was now given to Rick Ransom the 
millionaire. 

" Berenice and Philippa came unescorted to the courtyard of the 
Ladies' Gallery. I asked what had become of Tony. 

" * He had to go to the office of the Australian Agent-General, 

answered Berenice, 'A mail came in lV\\s motnvcv^, ^xv^ «»QrK\&<::^ 

our letters seem to have been sent there insleaji ol\.o^^^«s^ 
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Tony bade me say/ she added, ' that he would join us here at five 
o'clock, and would wait for you in the outer lobby.* 

" I thought that Berenice looked anxious, and I wondered if she 
were dreading bad news from Australia. She had that haunted 
expression in her eyes that I noticed at Niagara. But her manner 
kept the gentle calm which seemed to have settled upon her since 
that great crisis in our lives. I knew, instinctively, that she was de- 
termined to crush down her old impetuous moods, and that this 
quietude was a sort of protection against herself — perhaps, too, 
against me. " There was no need. I felt as though a solemn charge 
had been laid upon me to guard my lady's honor, and I would have 
died sooner than be false to that trust. 

" I took them up to the Ladies' Gallery. It was expected that 
later on some important speakers would rise, and though the debate 
was dull enough just now, the place was crowded. I had not bal- 
loted for seats, and, to Miss Dell's disappointment, the only chairs 
vacant in the dingy prison-like compartment were quite at the back, 
where it was almost impossible to see or hear anything that was 
going on bdow. Nevertheless Philippa furtively got out her note- 
book. If she could not make copy out of the politicians, she could 
at least turn their wives and lady friends to account. I stood behind 
Berenice, and every now and then we exchanged a whispered re- 
mark. I saw that she was discomposed and sensitive, and as the 
voices of the orators droned on in mechanical invective, I fancied 
that Berenice grew paler and more restless. 

" * Come into the corridor,' I suggested. * It is hot and stuffy 
here.* 

" We went out, leaving Philippa absorbed in the effort to catch a 
low-toned colloquy between two smart-looking Tory ladies. Bere- 
nice turned to me as we began to pace the long, dim, cool corridor. 

" * Rick,' she said tremulously — ^and I started, for she rarely, al- 
most never, addressed me so intimately — ' I don't know what is the 
matter with me. I'm so nervous to-day. I feel as if something 
were going to happen. Do you ever have that feeling ? ' 

" * I know that something is going to happen — something I have 
been wanting to tell you all day. I heard this morning, Binbian Jo 
is coming to England.* 

"I was a little chilled. Her \o\ct ^\^ t\q\. ^.^t^^-s. ^tv^ satisfac- 
tion. 
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'• Presently she said, * Well — you will be glad. You will want to 
tell your bosom friend everything that you have done — and felt. Do 
not— do not, I beg of you, tell him about me.' 

" * Berenice,' I said reproachfully, * you are sacred— even from 
Binbian Jo ; you know that' 

" * Yes, Forgive me. I don't want to seem unsympathetic ; 
but, you know, I never could quite share your enthusiasm about 
Binbian Jo. But it is no matter. Don't mind me. I'm not myself 
to-day. I want Tony to come. I shall be easier then.' 

" I looked at my watch. * It is not five yet. I will go for him 
presently. Berenice, tell me what you are dreading.' 

" ' I have no reason to dread anything. It's only a feeling, and 
perhaps I had better not talk about it. I have been trying so hard 
to change myself — to crush down all the rebellious longings I used 
to have — ^to make myself different from what I was when you and 
I first met.' 

" ' There's no use in trjring,' I answered gloomily. 

" ' Yes, there is use. I thought I had partly succeeded. It has 
been very good for me, coming to people like the Stranges — into 
this placid, orderly English life, in which there are no scenes and 
wrangles and money straits. Only sometimes, like to-day, it comes 
over me that this is all a piece of acting, and that presently the 
crash will come and the curtain will fall upon the big situation.' 

** She gave a little melancholy laugh and stopped in her walk. 
We drew back into one of the oak-lined embrasures, and for a mo- 
ment or so she was silent. 

" * Doesn't it seem strange and unreal to you too,* she went on, 
' that you and I should be together here — ^you with so much of your 
ambition fulfilled, and I with so much of my dream realized ? And 
yet — and yet — There's always a " yet " and a " but " and a " be- 
yond." I don't know what makes me talk like this. I wonder if 
it's a presentiment of evil or of good ? It seems to me that every 
moment of this day Fate is coming nearer and nearer, to change 
our lives I See ! ' she added suddenly, pointing far down the cor- 
ridor, where two figures were advancing, * see ! It is Tony.' 

" It was Tony. I saw that he was with a young member we 
both knew, whom he had probably met and asked to bring him 
within the House. Something in Tony's air and look struck me at 
once. He seemed excited, and, when he saw w^, Xvirwt^ ^xvi^f^ 
irom his companion and walked hurriedly to wYvere vj t N««e. sVa»diM\'?^* 
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** * Why, Tony,' I exclaimed, * I was just going down to the outer 
lobby/ 

" ' Oh, it's all right. I picked up Macan and got him to bring 
me along. Look here. Ransom. I want them to come home. 
There's something important. I can't talk to Berenice in this 
place.' 

" Berenice made a quick movement forward and put her hand 
on his arm. ' Tell me what it is, Tony,' she said quietly. ' I knew 
that something was coming. I have felt it all day.' 

" * Something has happened,' said Tony. He was greatly moved. 
I had never seen Tony look as he looked now. * Where is Philip- 
pa } ' he said. * We must go home.' 

" * Tell me, Tony ! ' Berenice urged. * There is news from 
Australia. Some one is dead ? ' 

" * Some one is dead,' Tony repeated. 

" Berenice gave a sort of shudder and a deep indrawing of her 
breath. She became so white that, for a moment, I thought she 
was going to faint. But she recovered herself, and stood quite still, 
not asking another question. 

" Just then a little stream of ladies came out of the door leading 
to the gallery. Among them was Philippa Dell. I went up to her. 

" * Everybody seemed to think it was tea-time, so I thought I'd 
come out, too. Let us go to the terrace,' she said. Then, as her 
eye fell upon Berenice and Tony, she exclaimed, * Good gracious ! 
What's the matter ? They look as if a thunderbolt had fallen.' 

" * There has been some bad news from Australia,' I exclaimed, 
hurriedly, 'and Tony wants to take his sister home.' 

" * Ah ! * said Philippa, in her decided little way. * If it's the 
news I should like to hear, it won't be bad news. You know what 
that is, Mr. Ransom ; * and she drew me aside. * Tell me, is he 
dead— Berenice's husband? Of course, I guessed that there was 
a mystery, though I have been told nothing ; but novelists have in- 
tuitions. Oh, if Mr. Florence, whoever he may be, has only been 
so obliging as to take himself out of the world ! ' 

" I felt the blood surging through me as Miss Dell spoke. If 
this were Berenice's message of deliverance ! But Berenice herself 
was at my side, pale and calm. 

** * Comtt Philippa,' she said. * I am sorry to spoil your after^ 
noon ; hut we must go home.* 

" The people from the gaWery >wtT^ t\i^XXmTv^^xA\«\'^\s!i,."iis^^ 
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filing down the corridor to the staircase. We joined the line — Bere- 
nice and I walking together, but saying not a word — and went down 
to the courtyard, where Lady Strange's heavy, old-fashioned carriage 
was waiting. Miss Dell sprang in. 

" Berenice, lingering a moment, gave me her hand. * Good-by,' 
she said ; * I will write.* Her voice was very low and strained, and 
her eyes met mine in a wide-open, agitated look, as if she longed to 
say more, but could not. She got into the carriage. 

" Tony looked at me, too, in a meaning way as he shook my 
hand. * Don't bother yourself, old chap/ he whispered. * It'll be 
all right.' Then he followed Berenice, and the carriage drove 
ofif. 

** What did it mean ? I dared not let my mind dwell on the 
thought of Berenice's deliverance. I told myself that it was impos- 
sible — that such deliverances come in novels, but never in real life. 
I would not let myself think. I talked fast to the fellows I knew. 
I got Macan and a witty Irish member I knew to dine with me, and 
we smoked on the terrace, and drank coffee and liqueurs, and rat- 
tled on unceasingly till it was time for me to hurry home and dress 
for two or three parties to which I was engaged ; and after the par- 
ties I went to the Garrick and met Brudenell and a number of actors, 
and there was supper and more talking ; and through it all Philip- 
pa's words rang like the refrain of a song over and over again, till 
they seemed to have no sense or meaning : * Is he dead — Berenice's 
husband ? ' 

" It was morning when I got back to my rooms, and I was tired 
and dazed and slept heavily. When my man woke me in the morn- 
ing, he brought me two telegrams. The first which I opened was 
from the agents of the steamer in which Binbian Jo was sailing, 
whom I had asked to send me the earliest news of the vessel: 
* Steamer Australia expected at Plymouth Friday afternoon ' — this 
was Tuesday — ^and the second telegram was from Berenice. It said 
only, * Come to me this morning.' 

" All the way, as I drove to the City in the best-horsed hansom 
I could find, I kept fighting against that wild, joy-giving conjecture. 
My heart was throbbing and my pulses tingling. I could hardly 
control my voice as I asked for Berenice. I was shown, not into 
the drawing-room, but into a little room going off the stairs^ whcte. 
there was an open piano, and music scattered aibowl, ^lA o'Ccvtx ^\^gN^ 
0/ Berenice's occupation. It was empty ; \>ul 1 \^aA xtfA. Vck ^-s^ 
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long. Presently I heard a light footfall and the sweep of a dress, 
and Berenice came into the room. 

'* She came quickly to me, and she held out both her hands. 
This was an unusual piece of demonstrativeness on her part ; and 
it filled me with a new throbbing expectation, that was not wonder. 
She was looking very pale, and she had been shedding tears. 

" * Berenice/ I exclaimed, * you have news for me ; and oh, Bere- 
nice, if it is good news, why have you been crying ? ' 

" * Oh, my friend,' she said, in a low sweet tone which went to 
my very heart, * I do not know how to tell you what I feel ! The 
utmost longing of my life has been given to me, and yet I hardly 
dare to be happy. I hardly dare to let the light of joy into my 
heart ! Oh, it is terrible to have to rejoice over the death of an 
unfortunate human creature ; it is terrible to know that one did so 
long for his death — that one would have prayed for his death, if such 
a prayer were not an insult to Heaven.' 

" And now a thrill of almost painful rapture shot all through my 
heart, as the meaning of her words became clear to me as the sun* 
light. Yes ; her deliverance had come. 

** * Berenice ! ' I cried, * it is true ? You are free, at last ? ' 

" * Yes ; I am free,* she answered faintly, with mOre of sadness 
than of triumph in her voice ; * I am free.' 

•*I well understood her feeling, and it had my deepest sym- 
pathy. She would not be my Berenice if her heart were not filled 
with pity and pain for the wretched man who had been her curse. 
If the very fact that she had to wish for his death did not bring a 
pang with it now that he was dead, she could not be my Berenice. 

" * He is dead. Rick,' she said, looking up into my eyes, ' and I 
am free. We are free. Rick. I knew it yesterday, when Tony 
spoke, before I had read the letter. You think I seem very de- 
pressed, perhaps; but you will understand how I f?el about it. 
You always do understand me. Yes; I so longed for freedom; 
and now I am free. But it is sad to think that in longing for my 
freedom I had to long for his death.' 

" * May he find pardon,' I said, ' and a better life where he has 
gone. We, my Berenice, can afford to forgive him now.' 

" * Oh, yes, from my very heart I forgive him ; and I could ^ 
and kneel ait his grave, and humble myself over it, and ask of my 
own soul how much fault oi imtie, ot cc\^xvess» cil \sC\snr., w want of 
comrade sympathy there may Yvave \i^ea \xv \ftft»Nq>5xs.0cw\v^^ 
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send him on his unhappy way. But I shall never kneel at his grave, 
Rick — ^unless we were to go out there, you and I, and make a 
sacred pilgrimage to it — you and I, Rick, together. We might do 
that. It might be a kind of expiation for any wrong of mine or 
shortcoming of mine — ^to him.' 

"There was an intense look in her eyes, such as one might 
expect to see in the eyes of some too sensitive and self-distressing 
saint ; some saint who, out of her very saintliness, was tormenting 
herself by the thought that she might have failed in some duty of 
her past life. I don't know why the impulse came into my mind ; 
but I drew her to me with one arm round her waist, and then with 
the other hand I closed her eyes — shut down the eyelids on them — 
and I kissed her eyelids. She rested on my bosom and did not 
move under my kisses. That was my first caress to her. That 
was the only kind of caress I allowed myself then. I entered so 
fully into all her feelings that I thought at such a moment a lover's 
passionate embrace would be a profanation. Not one word had 
been said about our becoming husband and w)||. Not a word was 
needed. That was understood between us ; was a matter of course. 
We loved each other, and now she was free. 

" ' We will go to his grave, my Berenice,' I said — I did not yet 
venture to call her by any names of passionate endearment, al- 
though I longed to pour out over her all the fond expressions of 
my strong love — * we will make a pilgrimage to his grave, if you 
wish. Is it far from here ? Is it in England ? ' 

" * Oh, no,' she answered, opening her eyes and looking up at 
me a little surprised. * Didn't I tell you ? It is in Australia ; out 
in the bush.' 

" A chill and poisoning sort of sensation passed through me, 
like a deathly foreboding of something terrible about to happen or 
to be told. Yet there surely seemed no reason for such a thought. 

" * You haven't told me anything about it yet, my Berenice—- 
only that you are free and that he is dead.' 

" ' No ; my thoughts were all too full of that. Yes ; he is dead ! 
The letter which Tony got yesterday at the Agent- General's told us 
everything. It was from a lawyer, and in it were the regular official 
certificates. He has been dead for some time. His body was found 
in the bush ever so far up north — near the coast. The face could 
not be identified ; hnt they knew his clothes, >nYv\cYv YvaA ^^ ^^^xv 
mark. And he was found at the foot ol a gutaATt^, wv ^V\Oc^ V^ 
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had carved his name before he died — ^poor, poor unfortunate ! — and 
his story : " Gregory J. Florence " — his name was Gregory Joseph. 
Oh, Rick, I can't bear to think of it I He had escaped overboard 
from the convict steamer when he was being taken from one prison 
to another, and had got into the bush ; and there he was dying, he 
wrote, from thirst ; and he bade them take the news to his wife. 
Oh, Rick, Rick ! what a ghastly story I Do you wonder if, for the 
moment, I feel as if I dare not rejoice in my freedom ? * 

" Oh, but what a different feeling was passing through my tor- 
tured brain and heart I Her husband's dead body had been found 
in the scrub, under a gum-tree, and on the bark of that tree was 
carved the man's name and story ! He had escaped as he was being 
carried from one prison to another, and had got into the bush, and 
perished there of thirst! But this was exactly the story told 
me by Binbian Jo ; only with the addition that Binbian Jo had 
clothed a dead body with his own clothes, and carved his own name 
and his own tale on the tree, in order that he, Binbian Jo, might be 
thought to have porished utterly, and that his wife might believe 
herself free. Could there have been two escapes of convicts ; two 
deaths under a gum-tree in the scrub ; two names and two tales 
carved on the bark ? And — oh, my God ! — if there were not two 
such happenings, then Berenice is not free ; then her husband is not 
dead ; then her husband is not a man to hate, but a man to love ; 
for her husband is Binbian Jo ! 

" I stood there silent and chilled to the very heart. I could not 
speak for the moment My looks and my dumbness alarmed Bere- 
nice, and she turned a wondering gaze on me. 

" ' My friend,' she said, 'you seem fearfully shocked at. this ; and 
it is horrible, is it not ? But you seem to turn away from me. You 
are not shocked at the thought of the wife of such an unhappy out- 
cast — the widow of such a death, being the woman whom you love 
and who is to be your wife ? ' 

" The mere idea that I could have been turning from her filled 
me with such agony of impatience, that I could not restrain any 
longer the revelation of the frightful doubt which was more and 
more taking possession of my soul. 

" * Oh, Berenice — my love ! my first and only love ! how shall I 
tell you what is in my mind ? I must tell you ; I dare not keep it 
back. There is hope ; there is yel som^ Vm^eriug light of hope ; the 
thing that I fear may not be true.' 
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Berenice drew herself away from me aghast. 
' Rick I what are you thinking of ? Yet hope ! Hope of what ? 
The thing you fear? What do you fear? What is happening to 
us ? Do we not love each other ? Are we not free ? ' 

" * We are not free, I fear. Perhaps I am too rash ; perhaps my 
terror blinds me, sets me half crazy — my terror at the thought of 
losing you just as I thought I was about to take you to my heart 
forever.' 

** * Losing me ? The thought of losing me ? What have I done 
— ^what have you done, that you should lose me ? Oh, Rick, speak 
out and tell me all at once — all — all ; the worst, the worst I Give it 
to me.' 

** * Berenice, it is not yet quite a certainty ; it is a doubt, but a 
doubt with a black foreshadowing of the truth. I fear you are not 
free.* 

" * What ? Don't you believe the lawyer's letter ? But I have 
all the papers — the certificates. I have them upstairs. Let me get 
them ; they will explain it all to you.' 

" * It is not that, Berenice ; they tell the truth, I'm sure. A dead 
body was found under a gum-tree in the scrub about the time you 
are told of ; and it was clothed in the clothes of a convict, who had 
escaped from the steamer while they were removing him to another 
prison ; and on the bark of the tree was cytved the convict's name. 
All that is true.' 

" ' Well, if all that is true, why have any doubt? But, oh,. tell 
me ' — and here a new alarm lighted in her eyes — * how do you come 
to know anything about it ? ' 

" * Because I met an escaped convict in the scnib, and I gave 

him some water, for he was parching with thirst ; and he told me 

that he had escaped in that way ; and that he had wandered into 

Vthe scrub ; and that he found a dead body lying under a gum-tree ; 

Wnd that he put his own clothes on it, and carved his own name and 

lis own story on the bark of the gum-tree. And he told me that he 

iid all this because he wished to be thought dead, because he had 

/been a bad husband to his wife, and he wished her to believe that 

she was free from him forever. That is my cruel story. Can you 

doubt any more ? Have you any hope left to give me ? * 

" Berenice's hands fell powerless at her sides ; her face was like 
that of a ghost ; the pallid cheeks, the livid ligYvX. m ^i^t ^^^^Sj— ^^nv^ 
as that of the coipse-candle burning on tVvt m\dTv\^\.ToO«&* 
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" ' Oh, merciful Heaven/ she murmured, * if this should be 
true!' 

" * If it should be true, Berenice, we are the most unhappy man 
and woman on the earth/ 

** * Is that roan living? * ^ ^.^. said, with a sudden fierceness in her 
voice and manner — ' that escaped convict — the man who told you 
the story?* 

' He is living/ 

* Is his story true ? ' 

* Oh, yes ; I'm sure his story is true/ 
" * You know his name ? ' 

" * Not his real name ; I never asked him/ 

"•Rick, tell me. Do you really believe that he is my hus- 
band?* 

** * It is cruelly borne upon me that he is/ 

" ' Oh, Rick ! dear, dearest Rick ! ' she exclaimed ; and she ran 
up to me and flung her arms round my neck, and gazed with heart- 
rending appeal into my face. ' Oh, take me away ! Don't leave me 
to him, if he is coming for me — coming to find me out. I'll go any- 
where with you. I am not his wife in the eyes of Heaven ; he is 
nothing to me except a horror and a shame. Take me away ! ' 

** * Berenice, for God's sake, don't ask me ! ' 

" * What do I care,* she moaned, * for what the world may say? 
Let them call it sin if they like ; what sin could be so great and so 
hateful as to live again with him ? Buy him off, dearest ; pay him 
anything ; give him all you have ; let us go away together and live 
anyhow. You must, Rick, you must. You can't live without me ; 
I can't live without you. Come ! Don't let any one know any- 
thing ; my uncle, or — or even darling Tony, or any one. We must 
not lose a moment. Come, Rick, come ! ' 

" There was a wildness in her eyes and in the choking tones of 
her voice which gave me for the moment the appalling idea that her 
reason would pay the penalty for her having to hear the story of her 
fate and mine. I put my arm round her and tried to still her with 
soothing words. As if any words could soothe at such a time I 

" * My own Berenice I ' and even as I was speaking the words a 

dart of cruel conscience went through me like a shooting pain : ' If 

what I bdieve is true, she is not my own. She never can be ; she 

Is the wife of my best bcneiaclOT, ol lo^ ^t^xtsxVrv^xA^^liWtvoblest 

man alive/ 
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** She drew herself a little away. * You will not let me go with 
you ? ' she said. * You will leave me to this man, and to his mercy ? 
You know about him. Tell me, is he coming — ^is he in England ? ' 

*' * He is coming ; he is not yet in England ; but he does not 
know who you are.' js j 

'Oh, then there is hope still.' 

' No ; there is no hope. He is coming here ; he must find out 
— and I can't take you away. Berenice. That would be a crime I 
dare not commit. It isn't for what the worid would say of me — ^ay, 
or even for what it would say of you, Berenice ; that wouldn't stop 
me for a moment. What should I care for that, if we were free to 
love each other ? And it is not even for the moral wrong. I would 
risk that rather than give you back to a brute of a husband. It isn't 
all that.' 

" * Not all that ? ' she said almost listlessly, the fierce inner 
struggle having racked her strength away. * No ? Then what 
is it?' 

" ' The man I believe to be your husband is my closest and best 
friend, the best friend a man ever had ; he is my comrade and my bene- 
factor ; and, Berenice, listen— he is changed indeed since those old 
days. There is not in the worid a gentler and a nobler creature. 
Oh, you will have to love him, whatever becomes of me. He is Bin- 
bian Jo.' 

" * O God, have pity on me ! Oh, but what is the use ? He * 
will not have pity on me. He has no pity for me. If God had pity 
for me, He would not have made me happy first, to crush me with 
such misery after. I don't look to Heaven any more — see, Rick, I 
turn away from Heaven ; I turn to you. Look ! I throw myself on 
your mercy ! Don't leave me to this man ; take me with you. I 
couldn't live with him ; better any sin than that sin ! ' 

" Then she sat on the sofa and covered her face with her hands 
and sobbed. I sat beside her and did not even touch her ; and I 
felt a great lump in my throat, as if I were some hysterical girl. I 
almost envied Berenice the relief of her burst of tears. Suddenly 
she got up and looked at me, and spoke in a firmer voice. 

" * Forgive me,' she said, ' and I will try to foigive myself. I 
ought not to have asked you to do so wrong a thing ; but I was be- 
wildered, and I am bewildered still. It is too much for me, this tet- 
rible \>\ow. Oh, how I wish it would k\\\ me\ Ylcw \ ^^^^^^^ 
would mercifully kill mc. Rick ! ' 
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** * Berenice/ I said, as clearly as my choking throat would let 
me, ' let us not quite despair — too soon. This horrible conjecture of 
mine may not be right.' 

" She shook her head impatiently. * Oh yes ; it is right. The 
two stories fit too exactly into one another to leave any doubt of 
that. He is alive — my husband is alive ; and he is coming to Eng- 
land, and he will see me/ 

'* ' And he is my benefactor and my dear friend, and he has saved 
my life— more than once ! ' 

" Then a flash of her old, long-repressed anger Ut up Berenice s 
pale face. 

" * Oh yes ; he is your friend and benefactor,' she exclaimed ; 
' and you are bound to cling to him and cleave to him, and hand me 
over to him to be his slave and his victim once again. And that is 
man's friendship to man, and man's loyalty to woman ! But listen 
— what could you do if I were to make up my mind that I will not 
go back to this man ? You have deserted me ; I am left quite 
alone ; I have no one to defend me ; what if I were to make up my 
mind to defend myself ? How could you, or any one, prevent me 
from taking an overdose of a sleeping draught to-night, and lying 
down to sle^p, tot to awaken any more ? ' 

** * Oh, my Berenice — ^my love, my love ! do not let such a hor- 
rible thought get possession of your mind ! I implore of you ; I beg 
and pray of you.' 

" ' And you want to hand me back to this wretch ? * 

" * But he isn't a wretch. He is reclaimed ; he is redeemed/ 

" * My God ! ' she cried in her utter agony — ' my God ! how I did 
hate that man ! ' 

" * My God ! ' I cried, * how he did love you ! ' 

" * You are very faithful to your friend,' she said, with a harsh 
little laugh. * You want to hand me over to him at once. Won't 
you even wait until we find out for certain that he is my husband ?' 

" * You are cruel to me, Berenice ; but God knows I don't blame 
you or think of blaming you. This is the roughest thing that ever 
happened to a woman. I only ask you to bear in mind that the ruin 
of your life is the ruin of my life too/ 

" ' Oh no ; you only lose me. You are not forced to take up with 
some one else whom you hale. Atvd then you have your feeling of 
friendship, and your man's sense oi Yvoxvot, «sA "^^sox ^sic^ m the 
right thing to do, and all that— and \ YvaNwCW «i \5c«x^S&S^^ ^^^- 
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ence between us. Come, I am ashamed of myself. I am becoming 
madly egotistic in my trouble ; and I am unjust to you. Rick. I 
know it even when I am saying the wrong and cruel things ; I know 
it, and I hate myself for saying them ; and yet I can't keep them 
back. For it seems so dreadful to hear you praise this man, and 
call him your friend, and go into ecstasies over his virtues.' 

" ' When you come to know him, Berenice — * 

" ' To know him — oh ! ' and she shuddered. 

" ' Yes ; when you come to know him, you will say I have not 
said too much about his goodness. Great Heaven I is it not better, 
after all, that he should be a good man than a bad man ? ' 

" * No,' she exclaimed, passionately ; * it is not better for me, for 
I want to be still free to hate him.' 

" Her words cut into my heart ; but I could not wonder at them. 
I could not expect that she should all at once take Binbian Jo as I 
painted him. 

" * Is there no escape ? ' she asked, eagerly. ' Will this man, this 
dearest friend of yours, claim me as his wife, and force me to live 
with him ? Tell me about your friend ? ' 

" * My friend will not claim you, Berenice ; Binbian Jo is not the 
man to force you to live with him. He passed himself off for dead 
only that you might believe yourself free. When he finds that you 
are still in the same mood about him as you were, he will never try 
to prevail on you to forgive him and go back to him. I promise and 
I pledge myself and I swear to that — for Binbian Jo.* 

" ' Oh, then God be thanked for that mercy,* she said, with a 
deep sigh. ' There is relief in that. You must forgive me. Rick, 
for being so ang^ with you and so unjust to you ; but I was out of 
my mind for the time, I think ; and then I fancied we were going to 
be so happy — ^you and I ; and I loved you so. Rick, and I could not 
bear the thought of losing you. Now you must go, my dear, and 
leave me to think over all this alone ; and leave me to pray to God 
for a more humble spirit, and to ask of God that He will forgive me 
for my rebellious ravings, and put into my heart the resolve to do 
right, or at least the wish to do right. Give me one kiss. Rick — one 
pure, friendly, harmless little kiss — and then you must go.* 

" * I was about to kiss her on the forehead ; but she put her lips 
to mine. Cold indeed were her lips ; pure and passionless, tender 
and full of gnd, was that one sad kiss. 

" *Good-hy, ' she said. * You will let me Vx\o>n X^vt rcvoTcv«oX\«. 
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comes. You will let me know for certain. I shall speak of it to no 
one just yet — not to Tony, not to the old people. They are so kind, 
so good. Oh, it would break their hearts, I think. The relief was 
so great to them when they read the^letter. They thanked God that 
I was free. It is too horrible ! * She was neariy breaking down 
again. 'But, oh, what is the use of talking until we know the 
worst ? When I know the worst, then I shall make up my mind.' 

" * You will do what is right ; your heart will be your guide,* was 
all that I could say. 

" Then I left her. I could not help stopping for just a moment 
and looking back upon her. She thought I had gone, and she sat 
down on the hearth-rug, literally on the floor ; and she g^ve her- 
self up to her grief. Oh, how I longed to go back to her ; to take 
her in my arms ; to cover her face with kisses ; to ask her to go 
away with me, and live with me ; and to promise her that my whole 
life should be gpven to the glad work of making her happy ! I 
hope that not many men will ever, in Heaven's mercy, be tried by 
so keen a temptation as mine. I couldn't reason it out — I am not 
much of a moralist or a casuist ; I only know that she was and is 
my idol, and that he was and is my friend. 

" My vaguely happy thoughts of the morning, where were they 
now ? My forebodings of glad news, what had become of them ? 
A man more utterly wretched did not live on the face of the earth. 
Solemnly I declared that I longed for death, and that I would have 
killed myself, if it were not that I have always had just enough of 
conscience to believe that the poor human creature put here, he 
does not know why, a sentinel at his post, is bound to remain at the 
post till the officer in command tells him that he may go. I felt 
sure that in her heart and conscience this was the creed of Berenice 
as well ; and so I felt no real fear that she might evade the threat- 
ened troubles of her life by the overdose of sleeping draught which 
she talked of in her agony. * What she does will be the right 
thing,' I said to myself. ' Oh, may God be with her ! and He will 
—He will' 

" I had two whole days to spend in London before the coming 

of the day when Binbian's vessel was expected at Pljrmouth. I 

shall never forget the smallest, slightest incident of that terrible 

time. It seemed to me as il a dowM\^Vv\. ^Vc^^vcal darkness — ^black- 

ness — hung over the world. Anol\\et oma>is'^^Si\as^ ^v^Xs^^t^r^ 
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ses^on of me. I seemed to have all day long sounding in my ears 
that mysterious heavy roar that fills the air along the Niagara 
shores. If for a few seconds some incident of any kind took my 
thoughts away from Berenice and our sad story, then the sound of 
Niagara ceased in my ears. But the very moment the mind re- 
lapsed to its habitual condition, to its one absorbing subject, then 
the thunder of the Falls boomed on me again. When I slept, 
Berenice was always in my mind ; the instant I woke, I woke to 
her. Once I dreamed that she was bending over me, and that she 
touched my forehead lightly with her lips and said, ' Never mind. 
Rick ; I know we are going to be happy.' And then I cried aloud, 
and woke myself by the noise I made ; and the room was all in 
darkness, and the future was dark as before. Nothing that I know 
of in life is so terrible as the perpetual presence and pressure of one 
absorbing anxious care. The grief for the dead — oh, no matter 
how fondly loved — grows softer and sweeter with the growing days ; 
but the anxiety that can not fade becomes only more cruel and op- 
pressive with each new moment that it sits on our breast and strikes 
its torturing talons into our heart. 

" Sometimes I asked myself wildly why I had let Berenice know 
anything of this terrible truth until it was made certain that it was 
a truth. Why had I not left myself free to act ? Why had I closed 
the gate behind me so suddenly and so completely ? ' 

"Well, for one reason, because I could not help it. I have 
always been an impulsive man, with little or no faculty for keeping 
things in, or keeping them to myself. I could no more have met 
Berenice's words about our love and our future, both then, as she 
thought, set free, with looks and utterances of simulated hope and 
joy than I could have lifted a mountain from its place. She would 
have seen in my eyes and heard in the tones of my voice the reality 
of my doubt and terror. Or— only think ! — she would perhaps have 
been driven into the horrible mistake of fancying that, for some rea- 
son or other, my love had become frost-bitten ; that I did not want to 
marry her. No ; I couldn't silence and suppress my emotions — they 
had to come out. And then, suppose I had been able to dissemble 
so cleverly that Berenice knew nothing of my suspicions, where 
would have been the good ? It would have been only putting off 
the catastrophe for a day or two. When I had found out that Bin- 
bian Jo was her husband, what choice should I have ? I rcvwst. ts.\L 
him, and I must tell her, * Ah ! but suppose' — oxvce ox \^^^\c.^\^^xv^ 
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wildness this half-crazy thought came up—' suppose you had never 
asked Binbian any question, but let the past be past, and neither 
husband nor wife know anything of the story ? Oh, Rick Ransom, 
thank God that, in all your misery, you could not possibly act like 
that!* 

** Sometimes, too, I felt as if I were in the mental condition of 
Enoch Arden. 'He was not all unhappy; his resolve sustained 
him.' Certainly, if I was not absolutely and altogether unhappy, 
it was only because my resolve sustained me. I must not stand 
between these two hearts, or between them and their last chance. 
I must do my best to bring it about that they shall have that chance. 
I must trample on all my wild hopes and my passionate love ; I 
must trample them down like weeds. That was my duty as a man, 
as a friend, as one who adores a woman he yet may not claim for 
his love. In my self-torturing moments I have even found the 
thought coming up, ' Oh yes, this is bad enough now, to be sure ; 
but how much worse will it not be when the crisis is over, and noth- 
ing is left to you but the long, slow, almost infinite stretch of pas- 
siveness and negation — ^no Berenice more for whom you can do 
anything, no friend for whom to make a sacrifice ; only the ruined, 
empty past and the hopeless future to fill your thoughts with ! Of 
course, I shall go away. I shall travel — explore, perhaps. I wish 
I were a soldier and could go to war, somewhere. I wish these 
were the old days when a man could volunteer into some foreign 
service which was engaged in war, and fight for his new cause, and 
forget himself in the siege and the battle.' 

" While this thought was in my mind I happened to be riding 
in Rotten Row. It was early, and there were few people about. 
In my quick-changing moods I suddenly drove my horse forward 
and suddenly pulled him in again. He was rather an awkward, 
poor hack, and he stumbled and plunged and fell, and I came to the 
ground with him. For an instant I thought he was going to roll 
over me ; but, with the Australian bushman's instinct, I rolled my- 
self out of his reach, and then got on my feet again. I was not 
hurt, and the poor animal was soon set on his legs by the help of a 
policeman and one or two bystanders ; and I mounted and galloped 
off, quite unharmed. Why do I tell this long unimportant story ? 
For this reason — because I want to add to it the remark that that 
moment of the fall and the scYam\Ae -was \>^t ot&?j xcvomeut free from 
grief and pain that I had had smce \ \asX s^Va^VOa.'^x^xctf:.^ ^^\ 
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that sudden strange moment she and my trouble were out of my 
mind. No sooner had I got safely on my horse's back anew than 
Care, the black specter, mounted up behind me and threw his grim 
goblin arms around my neck, and began to whisper in my ear and 
tell me the sad story over again. Then I appreciated to the full the 
virtue of action, of danger, of some peril or trial of a merely physi- 
cal order, that wrenches one for the moment away from his inward 
self. It made me understand, in one sense at least, the joy of battle 
— ^not the joy of fighting and killing other men, but the joy in dan- 
ger of being killed one's self, and so not having time to think of 
either past or future. 

" * Well, I can't go and fight any one ; I am not likely to get 
killed or even to be in any danger of death just now ; and I could 
not want to get killed, for I have some work cut out for me by fate 
and by duty which I must do, which I dare not avoid ; and so the 
Niagara sound must still be in my ears.' 



CHAPTER XII. 



" BiNBiAN Jo's Steamer was to put in at Plymouth, and I made 
up my mind to rush down there, capture him, and bring him up by 
train. Plymouth is a place that, under other conditions, would have 
made my heart leap with delight. Even as it was, I could not look 
on the sparkling waves and the wooded shores without a feeling of 
what one might call youthful ecstasy — ^the feeling of a boy when he 
stands by a bright sea. I had some little time to wait, and I went 
and ordered a room in one of the hotels, and told them that another 
gentleman and I would dine there when the Australian steamer 
came in. There was no convenient train leaving until late in the 
evening, and we could have an early dinner and go up to town, or, 
if Binbian preferred it, we could sleep in Plymouth and go back in 
the morning. I must have my sad talk out with him here at once. 
Perhaps when I have told him all. he won't much care for going on 
to London. Perhaps he will go back to Australia. For myself, I 
thought of going to the Holy Land, to China and Japan ; of going 
round the world — an5rwhere out of this. There are sweet, pure 
human natures which turn in all trial and lTO\\b\^ ol \\l^ \.o ^^ 
soothing strength of religious feeling ; there ate o\.Vvex \>e\x\^^ ^Vo 
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in moments of grief and pain find their only natural hope and relief 
in travel. 

" I wandered down to the harbor and I saw my expected steamer 
coming in. I was not long in getting on board, and I soon saw 
Binbian Jo. I had got on board so quickly that I fancy he did not 
see me, and I knew that he was straining his eyes to look for me. 
So I had a quiet look at Binbian Jo. He had changed a good deal 
even in the short time of our separation. He was a much more 
civilized man in outer appearance than when he and I first went 
into partnership. His hair was cut short, and had grown gray — 
almost, indeed, quite white. He wore a thick mustache and a white 
beard cut round ; a really handsome white beard, thick, but not 
shaggy. He might easily have been taken for a well-preserved man 
of fifty-five, although, of course, he was at least a dozen years 
younger. He stood straight, and was powerfully built; his back 
and shoulders might have been those of the Famese Hercules. His 
habits of abstinence had thoroughly changed his complexion ; his 
skin was now clear and soft, although, of course, the long voyage 
had somewhat bronzed his cheeks. There was a kind of natural 
refinement about his face now, which one who saw him when I first 
saw him would not have believed it possible to look for. He wore 
well-fitting light clothes. There was nothing fantastic or eccentric 
about his appearance. He gave one the idea of a strong, serene, 
self-sufficing — I don't say self-sufficient — ^man. Self-sufficing he 
could have been ; self-sufficient he never could be. 

" I was studying my dear old chum with a purpose. I was try- 
ing to bring up clearly in my mind a picture of what he was when 
I first saw him ; I was trying from that picture to paint another 
which should show what he might have been or must have been 
before his prison days, in order to be able to form some idea as to 
the likelihood of his being recognized by any who had seen him long 
ago. I felt almost sure that he might go anywhere without the 
chance of being recognized by people who had known him before 
his prison days and not since. Tony, for instance — Tony had never 
at any time seen very much of him ; I was sure Tony would not 
recognize him now. What did all this matter ? it may be asked. 
Well, it might have mattered in this way. I had a strange vague 
idea coming up in my mind — some idea of a plan by which, if this 
married pair must come together again, it might be done without 
any need of Berenice's revea\\ug \.\v^ ^\.o\^ Cil \«x Vm^-wnI'^ crime. 
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Why should not the convict husband be left to die under that gum- 
tree, and my friend the renowned philanthropist, Mr. Binbian, win 
the regard and the hand of the convict's widow ? Then I should 
take myself away out of this English world ; I should go somewhere, 
and live my own drear and lonely life, and never see my Berenice 
any more. Sometimes I found the strain and torture of this thought 
too much, and I groaned to myself in my sheer misery, * I can't give 
her up ! I can't give her up ! I can't give her back to her husband ; 
even to Binbian Jo/ But then came like the rush of a cold wind the 
cruel knowledge that I must give her up ; that she is not mine any 
more ; that even if she were in full deliberation to offer to sacrifice 
herself and renounce everything for me, I could not, I dare not, 
accept the sacrifice. 

"Strange that the nearer the explanation, the decisive word, 
came, the less and less grew my hope. Now that a few minutes, a 
few seconds, would settle it, I felt that it hardly needed any further 
settlement ; that the worst was certain — ^was known by me. 

" I ran up and touched him. 

*• ' Rick — Rick Ransom — ^my dear boy.' 

** * Binbian, my friend.' 

** We clasped hands. His strong warm pressure was too much 
for me just then. My hand trembled in his grasp like the hand of 
a frightened woman. 

" * Why, Rick, old man, what is the matter with you ? Let me 
look at you. Ay, you are got up well enough ; quite the swell and 
the masher, my lad ; and a handsome lad you are ; and I am proud 
of you. But you look so odd and strange and miserable! Tell 
me, what is the matter ? Is any one that you care about — dead ? ' 

"•No one is dead, Binbian;' and the horrible thought came 
through me that it was the life and not the death of some one that 
was the trouble here ; and I gazed into Binbian's manly sympathetic 
face, and felt as if I had been harboring a thought of treason. 
Heaven knows I had not. 

" * Let us get out of this as soon as we can, Binbian. I want to 
ask you something, and it won't bear waiting long.' 

" Binbian looked at me in surprise. ' I knew something was 
wrong the moment I got a clear sight of you, Rick,' he said gravely. 
* Well, you must tell me all about it; perhaps I can help to put it 
right. It can't have anything to do with mox\eY Tiv^\X.«t^, ^x^^V^-^ . 
Is it anything in public life ? And so you are a xiverc^w ol ^^f^^- 
J^4 
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ment now ! and you make speeches ! Well, Rick, you must show 
me how to do some good for people here in this old England. I 
have set my heart on thaU I'll take you for my leader ; you shall 
show me the right way.' 

** Then there was a diversion caused by the seeking after lug- 
gage and the getting it together, and the getting ashore, and the 
custom-house, etc. There is no time for the indulgence of emo- 
tion or of sentimentality when it is a question of getting one's 
luggage through the custom-house. At last we were free, and we 
dispatched Binbian's things to the hotel where I had engaged 
rooms, and we walked that way ourselves. It stood on the Hoe, 
and we had not far to walk. I did not say a word to Binbian 
about what was on my mind while we were in the open air, and 
were jostled by crowding wayfarers. I asked him all sorts of 
questions about himself ; he asked me all sorts of questions about 
myself. I could see well enough that the trouble in my mind was 
already bringing up a trouble in his mind too. I could see his 
kindly eyes resting on me with a sort of wonder and dread. We 
got into the hotel and into my room, where the cloth was already 
laid for dinner. I dismissed the too attentive waiter for the time, 
telling him I would ring and talk about dinner later on. Binbian 
was standing at the window meanwhile, looking vaguely out at the 
sea and at the steamer, on whose deck he had been but a short 
while before. 

" * Thank God that chap's gone I ' said Binbian, with a groan of 
relief. • Now, Rick, let us have it all. I couldn't stand the waiting 
for it much longer, I can tell you. You're in trouble of some sort; 
out with it, man alive.' 

" I did not well know how to begin ; but the thing had got to be 
done ; and I blurted out : 

** * Tell me, Binbian — ^and don't be hurt by my asking the ques- 
tion ; God knows how much I wish it had never to be asked — ' 

** * Why, Rick, this is something tremendous ! ' Binbian said, with 
a good-humored but somewhat puzzled smile. He evidently had 
no suspicion whatever as to the nature of the question I wished to 
ask. 

" * I have your forgiveness in advance, Binbian, have I not ? ' I 
asked in almost hysterical voice. 

" * "Why, oi course you Viave, old chap, if you want it. But I 
shouldn't have thought thai "RicV. "Rajasoia v^o>M.\\aN^ TkRwisji any 
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apology or forgiveness for anything he chose to say to his friend 
Binbian/ 

•* * Well, it's this. Will you tell me what your name was when 
you were out in the world before ? ' 

'* Binbian's powerful jaw dropped, and his hands fell by his sides. 
Then he drew himself up together and clinched his hands, and I 
could see that there was a heavy strain upon him. 

" * That man that bore that name is dead. Rick — didn't I tell 
you so ? We don't want to know his name, or to know him, or 
anything at all about him. He has gone his ways and paid his 
penalty, and we'll not lift the lid of his coffin ever again.' 

" ' But, dear Binbian, the lid must be lifted, and we must see and 
know who the man is on whom it was shut down. Binbian, you 
•must tell me your name— or shall I tell it to you ? ' 

" * You know it, then ? ' 

" ' Yes ; I am afraid I do. But give me your dear old hand, 
Binbian ; we are not the less true friends for this. Let me feel your 
true hand in mine ; it will give me courage to press my odious ques- 
tion on you, or to tell you what I think. Come, Binbian ; you know 
I am not the man to put you to pain for nothing — ' 

* Don't I know that well. Rick ? ' 

* You may believe, then, that I wouldn't do it now — ^to spoil 
our first meeting here, in our new life, in our fresh companionship. 
Come, I ask you because there is a good reason for it. If you an- 
swer in one way — only I know too well you can't — then you don't 
need to know ever why I put the question. There will be a heavy 
load off my mind ; and there needn't be any load put on to yours.' 

** ' You want to know the name I went by when I was married. 
Rick — before I became a jail-bird ; before I disappeared ; before I 
died ? Well, I don't see any harm in your knowing it. I am sure 
that you have good reason for asking, although I give you my oath, 
Rick, I can't imagine why you should want to know — why you, who 
are my real true friend, should like to hear that name on which so 
foul a shame has been. I hoped never to have sent that name out 
from between my teeth again ; I wanted it to lie dead and buried 
and rotten under its mound of infamy I But you shall know it. It 
was once the name of as honest and noble and high-hearted a man 
as ever lived — ^my father. Rick ; not me— oh, no ! Well, the name 
you want to hear is Gregory Florence,' 

" My hand dropped from Binbian's, aivd lo^ \vfe^<\ ^\^\f^^* ^^ 
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knew it ; I knew it all along ; and yet — and yet what a shock came 
with the certainty ! ' He is, then, the husband of Berenice, and she 
is lost to me forever ! She is lost to me indeed ; for I must not ever 
let a thought of loving her come up into my heart. And yet, great 
Heavens, how can I help loving her ? Oh, I adore her ! Now, in 
this terrible moment, when at last I know for certain that she is the 
wife of my dearest friend and my best benefactor, the truest friend 
man ever had— -even now all other feeling is stifled by the thought 
that I love her, that I adore her, and that she is lost to me.' 

" * You're looking bad. Rick,' Binbian gently said ; * you're look- 
ing very bad, poor boy. There ain't anything in the name to 
frighten you, and you knew all the worst of my story before. You 
are not thinking any the less of me. Rick, boy ? ' 

" * Dear old Binbian, any the less of you ? No. I couldn't well 
think any more of you than I have been doing ; but I shall never 
think any the less of you. You may bet your pile on that/ 

" • I believe you,' he said, with a sigh ; * and there is some com- 
fort in knowing that, anyhow. A man who has a friend ain't a man 
to be pitied much, I hold.' 

" Yes — I should have said the same, perhaps, a short while ago ; 
but, in sad truth, man's friendship did not seem to me now much of 
a consolation for the loss I had to bear and to bear with. One 
thing, however, is clear : Binbian must never, under any circum- 
stances, come to suspect my feelings about Berenice, or hers about 
me. 

" * Well, Rick,' Binbian said, giving a great, half-convulsive gulp, 
as if he were swallowing down his feelings, ' shan't we talk now of 
something just a little bit pleasanter and more cheery-like than all 
that ? Can't we " let the dead past bury its dead," as the song says ? 
It is a song, ain't it ? ' 

" Binbian was doing his best to look cheerful ; I put on what 
must have been a ghastly affectation of cheerfulness. 

" ' Well, the truth is, Binbian, I can't let you off for a moment 
or two just yet I seem to be in a terribly inquisitive sort of mood 
to-day.' 

" ' Oh, I say, can't you put it off until to-morrow, and let us have 

a good time this first day ? I am awfully hungry. Rick, and I expect 

yo\x to order me a real first-class dinner ; and I want some rattling 

hne tea to follow it, as 1 am not oivt lot your champagnes and hocks, 

and all the rest of it.' 
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*' I knew perfectly well that Binbian Jo did not care one straw 
what sort of dinner he ate. 

« < Yes ; we'll have the dinner, Binbian, fast enough. But first I 
want you to tell me something about yourself.' 

" ' All right. Rick ; but may I be blessed if I think I have any- 
thing to tell you that you don't know right well already.' 

*' ' Well, I have been thinking a good lot about you lately, Bin- 
bian, while you were away from me— while I was alone. It was 
nattu'al I should think a good bit about you.' 

" ' Good boy — good old man ! ' was Binbian's somewhat self- 
contradictory comment, made in a low murmur. 

'< ' I have been thinking about your past life and what trouble 
you have had.' 

" * All of my own bringing — ^there's the worst of it ; and then the 
trouble I have brought on others. Perhaps you didn't think of that. 
Rick — you wefe too kind.' 

" * Yes, but I did though, Binbian ; I thought of that. And I got 
to thinking sometimes that things might be set right after all, even 
in this world. You and I, Binbian, are not much on religion — or, 
anyhow, on doctrine. That sort of thing isn't in our line one little 
bit ; but we do believe in a just God and a loving God, who is our 
Father—' 

' Oh yes ; we are right enough that far. Rick.' 
' Well, I have been thinking that God will be good to you, and 
that He will perhaps see things put straight for you, even in this 
queer, cross-purposes, misfitting, ramshackle old sort of worid. I 
have been thinking, Binbian ' — here I had to gasp and choke, and 
could hardly get the words out ; but I pulled myself together, and 
out the words came — ' I have been thinking about you, and about 
your wife.' 

*' Now that I had forced myself to utter these words, so full of 
pain and grief and hopeless loss to me, I felt stronger, and I was 
able to look him in the face with something like an appearance of a 
wholly unselfish interest in his concerns. If he only knew what a 
dissembler, what a hypocrite I was ! But he wouldn't believe it ; 
he couldn't be got to believe it, dear old Binbian ! 

** The dark blood had rushed into Binbian's bronzed face. 

" * My wife ! You have been thinking about my wife, Rick ? 
Well, yes — I might have looked out for some\h\iv^\!k<t\5NkS\\xs»!i^^ 
Rick. Fori have been dreaming of her night aiV« xvv^V \>3sX\aX^ 
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I suppose it was the coming to England and the new life that 
brought the old life back to me. Yes ; I dreamed that she came to 
me, and was nice to me, and spoke gently to me, and forgave me ; 
forgave me everything ; and told me so — ^with her own lips.' 

" ' Perhaps she would foigive you, Binbian — I am sure she would, 
if she only knew/ 

" * No ; she wouldn't forgive me. I don't fancy women forgive 
things like that — ^a spoiled and shamed life — oh, no. And dien 
what would be the good? She couldn't care about me — what 
woman could ? ' 

" * Tell me, Binbian — ^you love her ? ' 

" * Love her? Oh, my good God, don't I love her? There ain't 
overmuch of sentiment about me. Rick — I have knocked about too 
much and been too much of a bad lot for that ; but if I ever could 
grow sentimental it would be thinking about her.' 

" * One other thing — do you think you would know her again if 
you were to see her ? ' 

" * Know her — ^why, of course I should know her. She can't be 
that changed; it ain't so long ago. Rick, you see — counting by 
years, I mean. I remember reading in some book of poetry long 
ago that we count time by heart-throbs, and not by figures on a 
dial. Well, if we were to reckon it up in that way, it would be long 
and long, indeed, for her as well as for me. She has put in a good 
many heart-throbs, you may be sure, since the accursed day for her 
when she first set eyes on my rough and ugly face. And as for me 
— well, I have had my share of the heart-throbs, good and bad ; hate 
and frenzy, and disappointment and shame, and remorse, and all the 
rest. I think I must have had pretty well all the heart-throbs a 
sinful man could get through with. But it ain't so very long in time. 
Rick; and I don't fancy she is much changed. She hasn't been 
beaten about in all winds and weathers as I have ; and she hasn't 
had the trouble of a stinging conscience — ^the worm that never dies 
ain't gnawing at her heart.' 

" * Do you wish to see her, Binbian ? ' 

" ' Oh, Lord, no, my boy ! I shouldn't have the courage to look 
her in the face. I should be afraid even to grovel at her feet ! I 
like to see her in my dreams, sometimes ; as I have seen her these 
nights lately — ^that is enough for me. Sometimes I have had a 
fancy ' — ^and here he let his voice drop almost to a whisper, and 
marvelously soft and tender was its tone — * I have had a fancy that 
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she was dead ; and — ^will you believe me ? — I have cried and cried, 
salt, hot tears, like a woman. I, the rough, rowdy jail-bird I — I have 
put my head down and cried ! For I have been so long living on 
the thought and in the hope of doing some good for her, without 
her ever knowing or suspecting anything about it — about who was 
doing it, I mean ; and then it seemed so awful a punishment for my 
sins, and so just a punishment, too, if she should be dead — should 
be taken out of the world without my ever having a chance to do 
her one good turn! Look here. Rick — see what a fool I am; I 
can't keep down the tears even now/ 

" There were, indeed, g^eat tear-drops standing in his eyes ; I 
am not sure that my own were quite dry. But I was determined to 
go through with this. I honestly believe that my one strongest 
purpose in life just then was the desire that he and she should have 
at least a chance of understanding one another. There was not 
very much of the heroic or the self-sacrificing in this, for, happen 
what might, she was gone from me — ^lost to me. But I had some- 
times thought, and thought with a kind of pang, that in her very 
anger and hatred for him and his memory there may have been a 
feeling which, if compelled to recognition of his thorough reform 
and his real worth, might have brought these two together in life. 
I think that one strong purpose, not belonging to self, alone kept 
me up in that hour of cixiel torment. 

*' Don't suppose that I remained silent, thinking all this out. I 
did nothing of the kind ; it was in my mind and in my heart, dart- 
ing about like a shooting pain ; but I kept on my talk with Bin- 
bian Jo. 

" ' Suppose I were to tell you that your wife is alive ? ' 

" A wild flash came into his eyes and he moved his shaggy eye- 
brows. 

" • I am thankful to the kind Heaven that she is alive. You 
wouldn't say anything about it if you weren't sure, Rick.' 

" ' No, I wouldn't. She is alive.' 

" * Is she well ? Is she poor ? Is she happy ? — do you know ? ' 

*' * She is well — she is not rich.* 

"Binbian Jo pulled his beard thoughtfully. *Now, see here. 
Rick,' he said ; * what you and I have got to do is just this. We 
have got to put our heads together and find out how I can make her 
rich without her knowing who does it or where it comes from.' 

" ' Wm that be all, Binbian ? ' 
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All» my lad ? How do you mean ? ' 

" ' Is there not something else to be done for her ? Is she to be 
left to her lonely life?' 

" Binbian smiled a somewhat grim smile. 

" * Do you really think her lonely life would be made much the 
better by her convict husband turning up and offering to relieve her 
of the loneliness ? Do you think a gray and grizzled old scamp like 
me could be a welcome partner to a young woman ? Why, man, 
she is ages and ages younger than I am, and I am ever so much 
younger than I look. Tell me, Rick — * 

• Yes, ril tell you anything.' 
He dropped his voice almost again to a whisper. 

Have — you — seen — ^her — Rick ? ' 
" • Yes ; I have seen her.' 

* Spoken to her, may be ? * 

" * Yes ; I have spoken to her often. I know her.' 

"'OhI' 

"A great groan burst from him. I understood its meaning: 
' You have seen her; ^^w may see her; you have spoken to her; I 
have lost her; I may not speak to her.' The same thought in both 
our minds I * I have lost her,* is my thought ; * I have lost her,* is 
his, I know. 

" * Tell me something about her. Rick ; tell me all about her.' 
His hands were shaking. 

" I told him in a few sentences, somewhat incoherent, I fear, 
what I knew about Berenice*s present position ; I told him also 
where I had met her. 

** * It seems like a fate,' he said, * that^<?« should have been the 
means of finding out my wife.' 

" * It is the hand of Providence, I hope, Binbian, and I believe—' 

** * If it is, then it is the hand of Providence to punish me for my 
sins— to make my life unhappy by proving to me that I can't redeem 
myself from the curse that's on me, and that I must still make her 
unhappy. It is my punishment.' 

" * You must try to make her happy, Binbian,' I said, with a 
choking voice and a bursting heart. ' You must try to make up for 
the past to her.' 

"*I can't. Rick. I feel like a coward about this — about her. 
There is only one way to make Vvet VvaiVVV* ^^^ ^^^ is to go away 
and never come back any more.* 
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** * Oh, Binbian/ I cried, in something like despair, 'you can't do 
that. The chance isn't left to you — at least, you can't do it un- 
known to her. She knows you are coming, and she has reas(m to 
know or to guess who you are.' 

" * My boy I Tell me — do tell me — ^how she looked and what 
she said ! Speak out, like man to man, and friend to friend, and 
brother to brother I I can bear anything. She hates me ! She 
was struck all of a heap with horror when she heard I was alive, I 
know !' 

•' Some of Berenice's own words were ringing in my ears— -the 
words of bitterness and anger in which she told me how she, would 
welcome the husband whom she had in her mind if he were to re- 
turn and sue for pardon ; and, much later still, her cry of ' O God, 
how I did hate that man ! ' For the moment I felt almost tempted 
to let my poor old friend follow his own impulse and go away with- 
out crossing her path. But I could not — I could not. I felt that it 
was his due and his right to be foi^ven ; that it was her due and 
her right to forgive, and not merely to forgive, but to know how 
deeply he had repented and how wholly he had changed. It seemed 
treason alike and equal to each of them not truly to know the 
other. 

" * Come,' I said, as cheerily as I could, * you have sinned, Bin- 
bian, and you have suffered and made atonement where you could, 
and I am sure your sins are forgiven you in heaven, and I don't 
know why they shouldn't be forgiven you on earth. You have got 
to see your wife, and I think you have got to speak to her ; so give 
me your hand upon that, and let it be settled. You said I should 
be your leader ; come, then, let me lead you in this.' 

"He put his hand in mine — his great, rough, strong hand; it 
was trembling now like that of a frightened child. 

" * I can't,' he said, sadly. ' Why, I believe the very sight of me 
would kill her ! ' Binbian suddenly exclaimed, in a tone of positive 
fierceness. ' It's only of late years that it has been borne in upon 
me how much that woman must have hated me. I hate myself 
because she hated me. It is only when I think of her that I know 
what a downright scoundrel I must have been, to take that poor 
thing's fresh young life and just chain it up with a career of infamy 
like mine. Rick, what if she were to curse me ? ' 

" * Oh, Binbian, you mustn't talk like that. You hav^ 3. d>atoj \si 
do, old partner, and you must do it.' 
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" He shook his head. 

" ' You have read more than I have,' he said, ' and you know a 
lot more things, but I don't see my way to take your advice in this. 
No ; I can't go to see her. I should be afraid to meet her ; and, if 
her life is to be happy at all, it must be because I am not anywhere 
near her. If I saw her, if I had to see her, it would be only to tell 
her this, and to ask her to choose her own part of the world and let 
me choose mine, so that I should never come in her way again— 
never, never ! But I don't need to go near her to tell her that, 
Rick ; you can tell it to her for me, and you can pledge yotu* word 
and your oath for me. Rick, isn't it awful ? If she hadn't found 
out that I was alive I might have managed to do something for her, 
and now, of course, I can't. She wouldn't have it.' 

'* I knew that when Binbian had made up his mind to a thing it 
was no use arguing. He always acted on a sort of moral principle 
of his own, and he could not be shaken by talk. 

" * Tell me, Binbian — if she should wish to see yout ' 

" * Oh, sho I ' he said. * Fancy her wanting to see me ! As I 
told you, I think the sight of me would kill her.' 

" ' But if she should — suppose she should ? ' 

" * I can't suppose. Rick.' 

" * But come, come — if she should ? ' 

« « Why, of course. Rick, if she could stand it, what would it 
matter about me ? ' 

" Then we steadily ' shut down * upon the subject for that night 
Each of us knew that the other wanted to have no more said about 
it, until occasion should compel us to speak. We talked of all sorts 
of business matters and projects ; and he told me everything that 
had happened to him, and I told him everything that had happened 
to me since we last met before. A looker-on might not have sup- 
posed we had either of us anything on our minds ; only a casual 
and unobservant looker-on, however. Now and then the talk sud- 
denly broke down, or, I should rather say, went out, like a badly 
built fire. I found Binbian sometimes turning an anxious eye on 
me ; and I know he caught me more than once turning an anxious 
eye on him. I had a sensation all the time — I don't know how or 
why — as if there were a corpse in the room, chilling us with its 
silent, mournful presence. Ay, was there not a corpse in the room ? 
— 3L cold, sad presence, knovm ol b^ ixve alone ; the corpse of my 
suddenly found and suddeiAy \osl Vv-blW^^^^^N ^^ cw^-sfc ^\ ^ ^<iv 
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tut — no, no, no I— not the corpse of my love. That is alive, throb- 
bing with life. Ah ! — ^and there again I felt like a traitor — Binbian 
Jo must know nothing of that. That secret must be kept from him 
by his friend. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" I WENT back to London next day alone. Binbian preferred 
to stay a day or so— to look about Plymouth, he said. I understood 
him perfectly well. Poor Binbian cared little for looking about 
Plymouth ; but he wanted to think things over — ^to have it out with 
himself, if I may put it thus. That was always his way. 

** For me, my mind was quite made up. The session was in its 
dregs. It was the end of July ; and the House would probably not sit 
longer than the early part or the second week in August. I wanted 
to wait until the very end ; partly for the Indian Budget, which is 
generally brought in when everybody has left town. It doesn't 
matter about India, of course ; but I didn't think so. Then there 
were one or two motions concerning the working-classes and the 
poor which had at least a possible chance of coming on ; and I 
wanted to have a say, if I could, on these. So I was determined to 
stay to the end, no matter what my own private emotions may be. 
Good heavens I I suppose every man bom of woman has to stand a 
lot of these, and why should I be exempt ? But after that I should 
be free to go, and I should have no particular motive in staying. I 
meant to gratify one of my earliest longings, and travel over the 
famous places of Europe, Asia, and, at least. North Africa. I would 
go first through England and Scotland and Ireland. Then one 
might go to Paris, and the Rhine, and Switzerland, and Italy ; and 
from Venice to Corfu, and on to Greece and Turkey and Egypt, and 
see a lot of delightful places, and get back for the next session. I 
didn't hope to cure myself of my love for Berenice ; I did not want 
to cure myself of it. I thought my love for her then, and I think 
it now, and I always shall think it, the very best part of my nature, 
and, for that matter, of my life as well. I read a poem somewhere 
— I think it was a translation from a Getmaxv ^otV— \xv'^\\\Ocw -^ 
lover, as thoroughly cut off from aU hope 9kS \ am, s^^ \xi>K!iKWs»^> 
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* No matter though my heart does thrill and quiver, it will not heaL* 
That was something of my feeling. The wound was keen ; I had 
been hit hard ; but I should have looked on complete recovery as 
the worst of evils. For it would have meant that I cared no more 
for Berenice ; that I had her no longer in my heart. With an empty 
heart I should be only a living corpse. 

" And now I have to see her, for the last time, perhaps. I got 
into town, and sent her a telegram to say that I was coming. I 
knew well that she would be looking out for me, counting in her 
anxiety the days and the hours and the minutes. I went to the 
Stranges' house, and I asked for her. I was shown into the same 
room as that in which I had lately seen her. Curious that I never 
could wait for her coming without a throbbing of the heart ! Famili- 
arity, such as it was, had never got me over that. Of course, it was 
natural on such a day as this ; but I had felt it when I only came to 
pay her an ordinary call. 

"She came in. Oh, how unlike were her manners and her 
greeting to those of the former day ! Her step was slow and un- 
elastic. She did not hold out two welcoming hands to me. She 
gave me one cold hand ; just a chill touch, and no more. 

* You bring me news,* said she. * I see that in your face.' 

• Yes ; I do.' 
" * The worst ? ' 

" * In that sense the worst.' 

" * In that sense ! Well, tell me. This man is my husband ? ' 

" * This man is your husband.' 

" She let her hands drop by her sides, and threw back her head 
with a gesture of despair. ' He told you all about it ? ' she asked, 
without turning her looks to me. 

" ' He did. I asked him bluntly about his name, and he told me 
all the story.' 

" * He is Gregory Florence ? ' 

" * Oh yes ; he is Gregory Florence.* 

" • Does he know about me — that I am here, and all that ? * 

" ' He does. He asked me. I had to tell him. It couldn't be 
kept a secret ; he would be sure to meet you in any case.' 

" She shrugged her shoulders. 

" * Well— does he want me ? ' 

"'No: 

'He dot,si^X. mean to persecwle mt— Vo ^x^j^Tcv^\»jS«.\si\scss5wY 
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A light of feverish hope seemed to bum up for a moment in her 
eyes. 

" ' He doesn't mean to claim you. He does not want to perse- 
cute you. He doesn't want to drag you back to him. Oh, my 
Berenice — ^no, no, not mine any more— don't so do wrong to my 
poor friend ! If he is Gregory Florence, he is also Binbian Jo. His 
only wish, his only hope and purpose, are for your happiness. He 
sent me to you to say that he will never cross your path or come in 
your way if he can. He told me to tell you, and to pledge his word 
and his oath and mine for it, that if you will choose your own part 
of the world — England, or anywhere you like — he will choose his 
part, and that it shall be half the globe away. My God, Berenice, it 
is no pleasure to me to have to tell you that your husband is not now 
the bad man you think him — ^the man he was once ; but I must do 
it, for it is the truth, and he is my friend.' 

" * You are very generous, Mr. Ransom,' she said ; and my blood 
chilled at her return to the formula of * Mr. Ransom.' ' I admire 
your nobleness of feeling — I do indeed ; but you have not known 
what it is to be married to one whom you hate, and to have escaped 
from the bond, and to be given back to it again. It b like an escaped 
slave being handed back to slavery.' 

' He doesn't ask you to go back to slavery.' 

* No ; but you do.' 

* Oh,' I cried, * how can you say that ? Do I ask you ? ' 
' Yes,' she said, sadly ; ' you do. What is all your explanation 

to me, and your argument — what does it all come to, but an appeal 
to me to give myself back to slavery ? You tell me what I ought to 
do ; you preach to me of my duty — ^you, who tell me that you love 
me, who did so much to make me love you, and who succeeded ; 
yes, succeeded at last — now you tell me of my duty.' 

" * Oh, Berenice, because I love you ; because I adore you ; be- 
cause you are my ideal and my saint and my star of the sea ! I know 
you must do what is right ; I know you couldn't live happily if you 
did not. Never mind about me. Why, a man must go into a battle 
and get killed, though he leaves the woman he loves to cry her eyes 
out after him — ^he must go when his heart is bleeding for love of 
her ; because he must sometimes think only of his duty. Why, if 
there were some great cause at stake, and you knew that if I went 
to the battle I should be killed, you would tell m^ to %<:^ -^SSl >5ci& 
same — * 
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** * I wonder if I should ? ' she interrupted. ' I don't know ; I 
am not quite sure. There is something very lonely in that path of 
mere duty.' 

" ' You would do the right thing all the same/ I said. ' Your 
heart would guide you right. I told you so the other day. I 
know it.* 

'* ' Well/ she said, wearily, ' it's of no use our getting eloquent or 
sentimental ; we have some very grim facts to face, and I suppose 
we must face them. This man, then, does not insist on seeing me 
or taking me back ? ' 

" ' He is perfectly determined not to see you, and he has not the 
remotest idea of asking you to go back to him.' 

" ' But you think I ought to go back ? ' she said, in a drear and 
languid tone. 

" ' Oh, Berenice, I didn't say that — I couldn't say that. I only 
asked you to consult your own heart ; not to close your heart utterly 
against poor Binbian ; not to insist on thinking him just the same 
man as Gregory Florence — that's all I ask of you. I have lost you» 
any way ; and so I may say what I think is for your good, since 
nothing on earth can be for my good any more.' 

" My voice was becoming so husky and choky that I was on the 
point of breaking down altogether. 

" Berenice was touched. The marble hardness of her manner 
suddenly gave way. 

" * My friend,' she said tenderly, ' I have made your life so mis- 
erable ! I have spoiled it ; and it is by no fault of mine. But I 
have spoiled it all the same. You have almost everything a man 
could have to make him happy, and a wretched little woman comes 
in your way and turns all into unhappiness ! Oh, how you must 
wish that you never had met me in life ! ' 

" * Berenice,' I exclaimed with a passionate fervor coming to the 
relief of my animal spirits, ' you must not talk like that. You must 
never again talk or think like that ! The day when I first saw you 
is the happiest memory of my life ; the hours I passed with you are 
the happiest hours of my life. I have lost you in one sense, but I 
shan't lose you altogether ; for I shall have you always in my breast 
as warmly as my own living heart. I would not take the empire of 
the East, whatever that is, to be without you — I mean without the 
memory of you, and of the l\m^ >Ne have passed together, and what I 
have said to you, and you Viave sa\4\axcv^— -xtfi,\s^ ^Q^*\s\\!ftax^n.l' 
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" ' But I don't want you to think too much about me. Rick/ she 
said. And then she stopped for a moment and colored slightly 
over her little word of familiarity ; but she did not take it back. ' I 
don't want you to keep me too much in your mind ; I don't ask you 
to foiget me— one doesn't foiget or remember simply because one 
likes it — ^and I don't even ask you to try to forget me. But I do want 
you not to let your thoughts dwell too much on me. I am not 
worth that ; and it would be unwholesome and morbid for you.' 

" ' Oh, never mind about that. Leave all that to me.' 

♦* * No ; I don't want to leave it all to you. I want to try and in- 
fluence you. I have read somewhere, that if you keep your eyes too 
steadily fixed for too long on one small object you may lose the power 
of seeing anything else. I fancy this may happen to the heart as well 
as to the eyes.' 

" * You are very philosophical, Berenice,' I could not help saying, 
with a dash of bitterness in my tone. 

" 'Am I ? If you only could feel what I feel ! But I am glad if 
I seem cool and philosophical to you. I would have done with emo- 
tion and with feeling if I could ; and what I wish for myself I could 
wish also for you. Oh, Rick, for my sake, for my love, do, do try 
to be happy I Do try to get something out of life I ' 

" The tears came welling up in her eyes. She seemed as if she 
were almost inclined to throw herself into my arms. I had for a 
moment a terrible temptation. It was the temptation to clasp her 
round the waist and cover her face with my kisses, and let loose all 
the wildness and the passion that were in me, and make her breast 
so to glow with the warmth of mine that she could never again 
dream of leaving me. I felt as if one such embrace must decide 
our destiny — that she could never after that consent to be anybody's 
wife, if she could not be mine ; and that she would give up her life 
to me. I felt assured that beneath her enforced quietude and even 
coldness of manner, there was a banked-up fire of love that only 
waited to be kindled. If I could set it aflame now, it would bum 
down prudence and duty and respect for the world and all else that 
stood between her and me. Yes ; I felt tempted. But I conquered ; 
I did not yield to the temptation. In one sudden ray of light I saw 
her a victim to conscience and to remorse, looked on with scorn by 
the world, with grief and wrath and shame by her own people — ^too 
sweet and generous to reproach me even in thought 9erK^.^^^ ^>^ 
made forever unhappy by tiie sacrifice 1 Yva"^ VKvyo^e\ Q^\sKt» 'V 
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drew myself back from her, and pressed my hands on my breast, 
and I found myself saying aloud — ^yes, out aloud — ' Oh no, no ! 
that must never be.' 

" She started and looked at me ; and then, as if she had fath- 
omed all my meaning and my thoughts — indeed, I know she had 
— said, simply, 'No; that must never be. We both know that 
and fed it ; and so we must make up our minds to go our different 
ways. Anything but that. That would be the worst of all. I did 
not feel so that other day, when I asked you to take me away. I 
did not feel so just at the moment — for that one wild nK)ment. But 
I did feel so after ; and I know now that if you had taken me at my 
word, I should repent it all my life long, and hate myself forever— 
and, may be, even come to hate^^i^ too.' 

" * Oh, how can you say such words ? ' 

" ' No— I did not really mean that. I couldn't come to hate you 
even for that. But I should hate myself, and you would come to 
know it, and, of course, you would know the reason why ; and you 
would blame yourself, and your life would be miserable — ^as miser- 
able, perhaps, as even mine. It is very hard to do one's duty 
always,' she said, with a smile as melancholy as a ray of moonlight 
over snow ; * but one must not commit crime — ^no, one must not 
commit crime I So now you had better go.' 

" * But all is not said between us,' I pleaded. 

" * No ? Is it not ? Is there anything else to be said, which had 
not better, perhaps, be left unsaid ? ' 

* Yes, surely ; you have not told me what you intend to do.' 

* I don't know. I will think it all over. I will try to pray for 
light and guidance ; and perhaps I may be able to pray — ^to pray 
with a sincere heart — and perhaps the light and guidance will come. 
I don't see why I may not, after all, make my life useful and, in a 
cold, negative sort of way, happy — if he only leaves me to myself. 
I don't think mine is one of the natures. Rick, that are strengthened 
and improved by adversity. I think I should have got on better— 

J[)een a better woman, I mean— if I had been a little more happy. I 
remember reading somewhere that the stream does not glitter if the 
sun never shines on it. I am like the stream, I think. Oh, am not 
I ^otistical ? ' 

" * What shall I say to him ? ' 
'* * Yoxx must see him sooti> ' 
*0h^ yes ; I suppose so.' 
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" She paused for a few seconds ; beg^ to speak once or twice, 
and stopped again. At last she said, ' Tell him — ^that if he spares 
me — ^if he does not come near me, or ask me to go back to him — I 
will try to foigive him.' 

•"Oh/ I cried. ' I couldn't tell him that.' 

" Her feelings changed suddenly to a passionate emotion. 

" * Tell him anything you will,' she exclaimed ; * or tell him noth- 
ing from me. Listen, Rick. You shall decide my fate — you your- 
self ! You have talked to me of friendship and duty and all the 
rest — ^well, come, then ; I leave it all with you. If you bid me go 
back to my husband, I solemnly declare to you that I will go ! You 
know what I feel and what is in my heart ; you know what I feel to 
him and to you ! Well, if, knowing all that, you bid me go back to 
him — ^behold, I will go ! ' 

" She stood erect and pale, the white heat of emotion consuming 
her. There was all the dignity of genuine tragedy in the simple 
sincerity of her manner and her very attitude. Then I broke down 
utterly in my resolve. Until these last words of hers had pierced 
me, I had not quite realized what it would be for me to ask her, 
who loved me, to go back to the husband whom she did not love. 

•' * Berenice,' I cried, ' don't speak to me of that ! Oh, for Heav- 
en's sake, do not ! I can't bid you go back to him. I am not equal 
to such a sacrifice ; I couldn't speak the words. Good-by — good- 
by ; all is over. God be with you and be your guide, for it all seems 
darkness to me.' 

" * Out of the darkness — light,' Berenice said, with a sad attempt 
at a smUe. • One moment — ^what are you going to do yourself ? ' 

** ' I am going away — ^in a few days. I shall travel. I shall go 
to the East and different places.' 

•• ' I am glad. It will do you good. Movement is man's best 
medicine in heart-sickness.' 

"'And woman's best medicine — ^what of that? About you, 
Berenice — what will you do ? ' 

"*0h, I don't know. Don't ask me. I have told you all I 
know. I will try to pray ; that is all. Good-by.' 

" I put my hand on her shoulder lightly, just for one little mo- 
ment — ^this was my only parting caress— I looked into her eyes ; and 
then I left her without speaking a word. I had nothing from her 
but memory — no, not even a lock of her dark halx. 

" 1 went down the stairs slowly and let m^seM om\. Vc^a ^^\asifc.« 
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Strange fitfulness of human nature ! In my utter misery I felt a 
sort of throb of relief because there was no servant in the way to see 
me ! I went out into the lane and shut the hall door behind me. 
The sound of the closing door seemed to me as funereal as the rat- 
tling of the earth on a lowered leaden coffin. I stood for a moment 
in the lane, and looked this way and that. I can see it now in my 
mind's eye, with the sunlight making every stone of the old-fash- 
ioned pavement so distinct as to be almost painful to the eyes. I 
thought of that other day, that bright day — ^bright to me as the 
breaking east — ^the day I first stood in that lane when I came to 
see Berenice. Then there was some hope ; some little rim of light 
rescuing the horizon of my life from utter darkness. Now the end- 
less night has shut down upon me. Then, at least, I had the 
thought that I could see Berenice and be in sympathy with her; 
and now I know that I must not see her any more. Then I could 
love her to myself — ^love her in my heart ; tell myself in a kind of 
secret ecstasy that I would love her — that I meant to love her al- 
ways. Now I can not do even that. I must not feed my heart 
on love for the wife of my dearest friend. She did not ask me to 
try to foirget her — she said truly there would be little use in that* 
Fancy one trying to forget the woman he loved ! As if the very 
effort to forget would not in itself be only a reminder of the love ! 
And I do not feel that I can really try even to tear her from my 
heart, to steel my heart against her ; to turn my heart into a sort of 
disused graveyard, such as we have in so many parts of London. 
* Oh I * — and there came into my mind that cry of agony, of what 
one might call the cry of human nature's elementary agony, which 
poetry and music have put in form that all the world may, if it will, 
repeat the same thought in the same words and to the same notes 
of despair — ^the * chefaro senza ' — * what shall I do without her ?— 
what, in all these years to come? If I succeed in anything, to 
whom shall I tell my success ? If I fail, who will encourage and 
cheer me in my failure ? "What shall I do without her ? ' 

" Then I passed out of the lane and into Lombard Street. In 
the crowd I began to realize to myself the all unutterable egotism of 
human emotion. In one moment there came under my eyes a blind 
beggar, a poor ragged boy who apparently made his living by rak- 
mg up refuse and ordure from under the very hoofs of the cab- 
horses and omnibus-horses, and. 3l 'wieldvad-looking young woman 
wAo was trying to sell ftovjexs, ^xv^ v^Yvo ^^rc«A ^ ^C^ \aate 
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wretched-looking baby on one arm ; and it did not occur to me at 
first that it was just possible the trouble of any of these three fel- 
low-creatures might be harder to bear than mine. What did I do ? 
I did what the man of lazy conscience and character always does in 
such cases — I gave sixpence to the ragged boy, dropped a few coins 
into the blind man's hat, and bought some flowers from the woman. 
I talked a moment or two with her. She told me that her husband 
was a sailor, and that he had not been heard of for two years. His 
vessel must have been wrecked. They had been only ar year mar- 
ried, she said, and they were very happy. They lived down Wap- 
ping way, and she was doing her best to keep on the same lodgings 
— ' because some day he might come back, sir ; and if he didn't find 
me there he wouldn't know where to look for me.' So I told my- 
self that there were human troubles greater than mine ; and I got 
into a cab and drove home, feeling my mind as completely and ex- 
clusively filled with my own trouble as if there never had been on 
earth before a man who had to give up the woman he loved. ' It is 
no use trying,' I said to myself ; ' this is too strong for me. I must 
only let it sweep through me all it can, and rend me as it will. But 
I owe it to Berenice to try to rescue the man she loved from the 
mere wallow and welter of egotistic regret ; and I will do it — when 
I can. But I'm afraid it would not be of much use to begin the work 
just now.' 

" I wrote a few lines of warm friendship and affection to Binbian. 
I did not want to see him. I feared in good truth that if I were to 
see him now, and we were to have any talk about Berenice — ^as we 
must needs have, were we to meet — I should in some way or other 
give him some hint of my secret. I can not imagine any cruder 
blow given to Binbian, from whatever point of view one might look 
at it, than the knowledge that his closest friend was madly in love 
with his wife, and was flying from England in consequence. I told 
him, in the fewest possible words, that I had seen his wife, and had 
said to her all that he wished me to say, and that the rest was with 
her and with Heaven ; and that I felt sure— sure as I could feel 
about anything— that she would do what she thought best for all, 
and that what she thought best would be the right. I told him that 
I wanted a holiday ; that Parliamentary hours were a little too much 
for me, seeing how little used to them I was ; and that, as I could 
not be of any particular use to him Just t\o>N,m>iK\'&^Vx^xv'^'tcxvi\^ 
of his life, I had made up my mind to go av^a^ ixoxa X-oxAsstw «s\^ 
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to travel, as soon as one or two matters in which I was interested 
were disposed of by the House of Commons. 

"My release came sooner than I had expected. The Indian 
Budget came on, and the motion about the condition of the poor 
had to be dropped, for lack of any chance of its being debated at 
the end of the weary session. So I fled from London ; and I re- 
solved to write this record of my London experience here and there 
on my way. Of what use to me is my money ? It would not bring 
me an inch nearer to the one wish I had deepest at my heart. I 
couldn't do what I wanted for myself ; I couldn't do what I wanted 
for Berenice ; I couldn't do what I wanted for Binbian. The near- 
est approach I could make to doing anything for her, or him, or 
myself, was just to take myself out of the way. Well, after all, my 
money enabled me to do that ; and so I ought to be thankful to the 
kind fates which gave me that chance. So I set out on my travels. 
* A merry heart goes all the way ; a sad one tires in a mile.' Thus 
it is written by the greatest of poets. If that be true, I ought very 
soon to have found my journey weariness, for my heart was sad, 
indeed, when I set out — and it is not any the merrier now that I 
have gone nearly all the way I wished to go." 



PART III. 
THE NARRATOR RESUMES THE STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Berenice heard Ransom's footsteps going down the stairs, and 
then the clang of the private door of the bank, as it closed after him 
when he let himself out into the street. She stood quite still by 
the fireplace. The sound of that closing door seemed like the dull, 
dead fall of some inner prison barrier, and she was the unhappy 
being pent in finally from air and sunlight, and all that makes life 
dear. 

The fancy was no new one to Berenice. Since her girlhood, the 
shadow of bondage had been upon her. She had been condemned 
upon her marriage day. For a few hours, the prison gates had 
been opened, and she had breathed the free air, and had rejoiced in 
the glorious light of love and liberty, and then a remorseless fate 
had dragged her back again into closer and more hopeless cap- 
tivity. 

For one night how happy she had been I She had lain awake 
all through the hours after the coming of that letter which she had 
fancied set her free. In that night, her woman's longing^, so early 
withered, had once more burst forth, as if by miracle, into glad 
bloom and promise of plenteous fruitage. But with the morning 
the blight fell and the blossoms dropped, black and shriveled. 

She said to herself as the door closed, " He is gone ! I shall 
never see him again," Now she realized that, during the few days 
of horrible suspense which -was almost certainty, her hope, if 
stricken, had still lived. It is so hard to kill hope. At this mo- 
ment, she could scarcely convince herself that all was indeed over. 
The conviction was like the clutch of a bunvvtv^ V«aMi,>JK8X^^x^ 
tiGW and then loosened its grasp, AH NvVio ViSN^ s>aSL^x^^c^^=^ 
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how painful is the process of becoming accustomed to a calamitous 
fact There is no storm of passion at first. There are no tears 
and shrieks—only the burning pain, and then cold sickness at 
heart. 

Berenice must have stood quietly a long time. Except for the 
pain, it was almost as if she had been unconscious. By-and-by she 
awoke to the noises in the street, and to the faint clicking sounds 
that rose from the bank. For a moment the sharp sounds became 
more distinct, as the door leading from the partners' room opened, 
and Tony came out and ran upstairs. His cheerful voice was heard 
on the landing outside the drawing-room door. 

" Where's Ransom ? " 

" Gone." 

It was Philippa's voice within the drawing-room which an- 
swered, and the voice had a lugubrious note. Philippa was dis- 
appointed. 

" Gone ? " repeated Tony. " The boss sent me up to ask him 
to bring Binbian Jo along to the bank, and introduce him to the 
partners. An account of two millions is worth getting hold of. 
Where's Berenice ? " 

They seemed to have gone further into the drawing-room, for 
Philippa's tones were less clear. " I don't know. Thinking out 
the situation, I suppose. Oh dear ! what couldn't I make out of 
such a situation ? At first hand, it would be worth hundreds to 



me. 
« 



It would be worth magnificent settlements," said Tony ; " and 
that's all you English girls think of—that and * copy.' " 

The voices dropped to a murmur. Berenice moved tremblingly 
to the door and waited. Would Tony and Philippa come and kill 
her with their questions? Would they have the mercy and the 
good taste to leave her alone and let the terrible complication un- 
ravel itself .> How could she tell them? Must she tell them the 
truth ? All round her was black night. No gleam of light came 
to her. She could not think collectedly. She had a shuddering 
dread of explanations. She must be silent. She must wait till it 
was made clear to her what she should do. Perhaps she would run 
away and hide herself — ^away where Gregory Florence could never 
hnd hen No ; it was not Gregory Florence. He was dead. The 
prison records sadd that V\e Vvad d\^d mtVv^bush. It was Joseph 
Binbian, Richard Ransom's inetid axvd\itii«l^<^w,^^ 5g»A\sas. 
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who had preached temperance to the diggers ; the man all kindli- 
ness and charity ; the helper of the fallen — did she not remember 
all that Ransom had told her ? — the man of millions whose account 
Sir Anthony wanted to secure for the bank; this man whom a 
word from her would brand as a felon — or recognition by Tony I 
Would Tony recognize him ? He had only seen him once— on their 
wedding-day. Oh, that black day ! It came back to her now as if 
it had been yesterday. Tony arriving from the far-ofif bush town- 
ship where he was stationed, just in time to go with them to the 
church ; her father, weak, driveling, a little boozy ; her coarse 
vulgar stepmother, so openly glad to be rid of her; the tawdry 
bridesmaids ; the children ; the clergyman, and his droning way of 
delivering the exhortation ; and the grim words — " till death do us 
part." If she could have foreseen ; if she had not been so foolishly 
impulsive and trustful, so blind, and so vain, would she not have 
torn the ring from* her finger then — the ring which she still wore ? 
She remembered him vividly — ^big, broad, handsome, flashy, lavish 
with his money — the money which was stolen. She remembered 
the dashing manner which had attracted her, the fierce passion 
which had at first fascinated her, as a child is fascinated by what, is 
dangerous and forbidden, and which afterward had frightened and 
repelled her ; and she remembered the anger which had blazed forth 
when she shrank from him. He had drunk too much, of course. 
She soon learned that he drank. She had not thought of that be- 
fore her marriage ; she had not had time to discover his failings. 

Tony and Philippa were coming down. Would they look for 
her, and torture her with their wondering ? No. Philippa was going 
back to her queer studio den in the Boltons, and Tony would see her 
to the Mansion House Station. They had forgotten all about her — 
Berenice. Philippa was laughing. 

" That will do now, Tony. I mustn't waste any more time. 
My letter of London gossip has to go off to America this evening." 

" Oh, do stop for luncheon, Philippa. It's always so much more 
amusing when you are here." 

" My dear boy, I can't afford to be frivolous and amusing under 
at least a guinea a column. You may come along as far as the sta- 
tion, if you like, and see that I don't get run over. Give my love to 
Berenice. Tell her, if one isn't obliged under the delicate circum- 
stances to pretend unconsciousness, that I'm very curvo\is ^bQiv^\k^& 
situation. " 
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They went downstairs, and the door banged again. 

Berenice went back to the fireplace and seated herself in an arm- 
chair. She felt very cold. Her teeth were chattering ; and yet it 
was the end of July. The fire was laid all ready for lighting. She 
stooped down and put a match to it. She felt some pleasure in see- 
ing the wood splutter and blaze. 

Presently the door opened and Lady Strange came in, her head 
poked forward in an interrogatory sort of way, her kindly face, on 
which even the death of her sons, two years ago, had failed to cast 
any lasting shadow — quivering and puckering with suppressed ex- 
citement. She, too, was curious about the situation. Though Lady 
Strange did not read novels — or so she said ; but that was only to 
tease Fhilippa — ^she had all a girl's romantic enjoyment of the drama 
of real life. She had from the first been strongly attracted to Bere- 
nice, in the way that quiet-going Philistine old ladies sometimes are 
attracted to what is young and emotional and out of the beaten 
track. She felt a mingled admiration and pity for Berenice. She 
was even a little shy with her. A girl who had gone through so 
much was not to be classed with ordinary girls. The romance of 
Richard Ransom and Berenice furnished Lady Strange with a new 
and delightful interest. She was a good, simple-hearted creature, 
who thought no evil, and she had made up her mind from the be- 
ginning that, according to all the laws of right, Gregory Florence 
must die, and that then Ransom and Berenice would marry and be 
happy. Not that she had ever dared to put her conviction into 
words, except in her confidences with Sir Anthony. Berenice's reti- 
cence awed her, and the subject of Gregory Florence was hateful. 
It was a disgrace to be obliged to take into consideration the exist- 
ence of so degraded a person. Sir Anthony and Lady Strange 
would have gladly forgotten that he lived or had any claim on their 
niece. She was their own now, and they meant to fight her battles 
for her. Tony and Berenice often smiled together over their doubts 
and tremors as to her reception. How little need there had been to 
dread the unknown relatives I how little need for Berenice's wild 
schemes of an operatic career I It g^ave her a pang to think, when 
she looked back, that all through her life these good, kind old people 
had been here, and might have sheltered and loved her when she so 
sorely needed shelter and affection. If she had been sent to them 
when she was a little child, they would have saved her from all her 
misery. 
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But she never spoke these thoughts to the old people. She was 
strangely quiet with them. Indeed, all these later things which had 
happened to her, and this sudden change to a peaceful, well-ordered, 
luxurious existence, seemed to have wrought a change in Berenice 
herself. Her impetuous nature was curiously subdued. She was 
sweeter and gentler than she had ever been. Till that false order 
of her release came, she had npt allowed her mind to dwell too 
much on past or future. It was Tony who, determined to have no 
more mysteries and concealments, had told the Stranges the story 
of Ransom's love. Tony's sympathy was with his friend, and he 
was often almost angry with Berenice for having, as he declared, 
misled Ransom. And Tony had confided also the episode of the 
New Zealand suitor, and had begged his uncle and aunt to take all 
precautions against the recurrence of such a complication. Not- 
withstanding his evanescent enthusiasms and his tendency to dart 
off at an artistic tangent, Tony had a thorough Philistine dislike of 
false positions, and of acting toward people not quite on the square. 

" Berenice," said Lady Strange as she came in — " Berenice, my 
dear." 

The girl looked round a little wildly, and then turned her face 
again to the fire. Its paleness and its rigid expression, in contrast 
with the despairing eyes, gave Lady Strange a shock. 

" Berenice, my love," she said tremulously, *• are you cold ? " 

"Yes, Aunt Jane." 

" You should come up and sit with me in the back drawing- 
room, my dear. The sun is blazing in at the windows, and I can't 
get on with my clothing-club accounts ; and I've lost my spectacles. 
I spend half my life in losing my spectacles, and the other half in 
finding them. Berenice — has Mr. Ransom gone ? " 

" Yes, Aunt Jane." 

There was silence. Lady Strange was longing to know what 
had passed between Ransom and Berenice, but a feeling of decorum 
restrained her from showing her curiosity too openly. She looked 
perplexed, and, kneeling down on the hearth-rug, began to stir the 
fire, ejaculating softly, " Well, well ! " 

Presently Berenice said, in an unnaturally quiet voice, " Aunt 
Jane, I haven't written any of your notes for two days, and I could 
do the clothing-club accounts for you — and I will find the specta- 
cles. I want you to give me something to do. Aunt Jane — some- 
thing that will keep me from thinking." 
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As she ended, she half rose from her chair, still with the wild 
look in her eyes. Lady Strange put her back, 

" By-and-by, my love. You mustn't let the— the unhappy cir- 
cumstances weigh upon you. They are no fault of yours; and 
there's no wrong in thinking of the happiness that may be, now that 
the way is clear," 

" Now that the way is clear I " Berenice repeated the words with 
a tragic emphasis that startled Lady Strange. " Aunt Jane," cried 
Berenice, " there is no happiness. No one is happy. God never 
meant people to be happy. Whenever anybody is happy for a little 
while, the cost is so terrible ! If all the happiness in the world 
were added up and put against the misery which had bought it, and 
we could see what it all came to, no one would dare to be happy 
even for an hour." 

" Berenice," said Lady Strange, with tender energy, " it is mor- 
bid of you to take it in this way. We are in the hands of God, my 
love — good and evil alike, and it is for Him to decree when the evil 
shall be punished and the good rewarded. It could never have 
been His will that your life should be blighted and bound. He has 
freed you in His own way, and who can tell that it may not have 
been a merciful release for that wretched man ? Let us hope and 
believe that he repented of his sins and has been forgiven." 

Lady Strange paused a moment ; but Berenice made no answer, 
and Lady Strange went on. 

" You have nothing to reproach yourself with, my love. You 
have tried to do your duty ; you have worn your chains patiently ; 
you have resisted temptation— oh yes, I know ; I understand — and 
he would never have asked you to do what was wrong. He was 
too honorable and respected you too much for that. But a man is 
a man, and he had his feelings, as I could see, though he always 
tried to hide them. I always felt tliat Providence would make a 
way for you, and there was only one way. That poor wicked man 
had to die. His life was the curse of yours, and now his death is 
your release." 

" My release ! Providence ! Oh, Aunt Jane, stop." Berenice 

gave a sudden hysterical laugh, then checked herself. " Aunt Jane, 

for mercy's sake, don't speak of that now ! I can't bear it Let me 

be for a few days, as if nothing had happened. Don't ask me ques- 

tions. Don't let them say an^'lYvm^. l-el ycv^ ^et accustomed to it 

That's all I w^ant — to — get — accusVomed— " 
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Her voice broke and sank to a whisper. She swayed in her 
chair, and in a moment had fallen back in a dead faint 

• ••••••• 

In after years Berenice wondered how she had lived through 
these days — how she had dressed and dined and talked, had even 
sung her old songs and sometimes laughed ; how she had borne 
Philippa's analytical gaze, and Tony's anxious looks, and Sir An- 
thony's gentle attentions, accompanied as they were by a sotto voce 
commentary, and Lady Strange's apologetic, jerky allusions and air 
of mystery and congratulation, mingled with a sort of perfunctory 
seriousness. Lady Strange hardly knew how to treat an occasion 
which had no precedent in her experience. It seemed shocking 
that a newly made widow should show no sign nor symbol of widow- 
hood, yet how could the death of Gregory Florence be regarded as 
anything but a subject of rejoicing ? On the whole, it was best to 
ignore everything ; and she felt it a relief when, the day after her 
fainting fit, Berenice came down in her ordinary gray dress, and, 
except that she was very white and looked strange, spoke and acted 
much as usual. Everything went on in the same way, only Ransom 
did not come to the house, and nobody dared to make a remark 
about his absence. Tony looked him up on his own account, to 
find on inquiry that his rooms were occupied by Mr. Binbian, and 
that Mr. Ransom was out of town. Tony did not ask to see Mr. 
Binbian ; but Sir Anthony called solemnly, and had a long talk with 
the newly arrived millionaire. 

When Sir Anthony came up to the drawing-room to report his 
impressions of the visit, he found a visitor. This was Hal Clancy, 
the actor, who was helping Tony to hand the tea. Berenice sat a 
little apart, with some knitting in her hands and Lady Strange's 
Persian cat in her lap. She stroked its fur every now and then 
when she paused a moment in her knitting, and this seemed to give 
her a sort of excuse for not bestirring herself. With her pale face, 
her preoccupied air, and quiet manner, she seemed to belong to an- 
other world from that of the merry gfroup round the tea-table. Hal 
Qancy was relating his experiences of a provincial tour on which he 
had started immediately on his arrival from America. 

" It's awful hard lines, Lady Strange, that I'm only thought 
good enough for you Londoners in the dead season. I begin with 
the Promenade Concerts, and then it's otvVy a cast ol * Vras^s^^T{C^s^R. 
melodrama/ as the penny-a-liners put \t— tbfc *^>3Xtc^* ^sA *^^ 
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* Standard/ don't you know ? — while there's our friend, the gold-king 
Ransom, swaggering along all through the season with heaps of 
money, getting into Parliament, and then cutting off to the East 
*when the fancy takes him. Sir Anthony, I beg your pardon. You 
see, I've had the pluck to come and renew my ship acquaintanceship 
with Mrs. Florence and Tony." 

" Don't I count ? " put in Philippa. " There was a time 1 " 

" There was a time when my impressions were worth recording," 
answered Hal, with a slightly embarrassed laugh ; ** but you must 
have got such a valuable crop of impressions from Tony, to say 
nothing of that mgenuous child of nature — a first-rate chap, isn't 
he ?— the gold-king, that you won't care to hear how I fell in love 
with my Juliet of the provinces." 

" Indeed I should," said Philippa, eagerly. " A provincial Juliet 
sounds pretty and catching, and suggests all sorts of romantic ideas 
— ^just the kind of thing to suit a provincial syndicate. I've got a 
commission to write a story for a syndicate, Mr. Clancy — sl syndi- 
cate of newspapers, you know — and I'm in despair about a plot." 

Sir Anthony gave the actor a dreamy welcome and sipped his 
tea. 

" What's that about Ransom, though ? " said Tony. " Who 

says he is going to the East ? " 

* " He himself," replied Clancy. " I met him in the Strand two 
days ago, and he told me that he was sick of European civilization 
and panting for the sight of a dusky countenance, or even for the 
bland smile of the heathen Chinee." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " cried Tony. " That was only his chaff. So 
he is back in London ? I'll go and look him up presently." 

Sir Anthony spoke his thoughts half aloud, as his manner was. 
" Not all chaff. The caged wild bird pants for the wind of his 
native forest Yes, yes— as Binbian said to-day. Fine fellow Bin- 
bian ! I must see more of him. I like his pride in Ransom, and 
his humble faith that whatever his pal does is right. There wasn't 
any suspicion of a woman in Binbian *s mind, though he did ask me 
questions about my niece. Well, well ; things vrill right themselves. 
Perhaps it's soon yet. He's best away. They're young, and a 
month or two don't matter." 

Sir Anthony, lifting his eyes from his teacup, suddenly became 
aware that Berenice's gaze was fixed upon him with a kind of pained 
iDterest He went a little closer to her. 
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«• Bad habit, my dear, that of mine— always saying what comes 
uppermost. Best let young people manage their own affairs, and 
give advice only when it's asked. Dried-up oldsters only do harm 
by meddling. Little misunderstandings always come right in the 
end when there's genuine feeling at bottom. You'd have liked to 
hear Binbian talk of his pal, as he calls him. Seems to me there's 
a lot of poetry in the friendship of those two— strong and simple 
and sincere. It fetched me somehow. A dash of Bret Harte, you 
know." 

" Yes, Uncle Anthony. Did you — did you see Mr. ilansom } " 

" Not Ransom, my dear. Ransom has gone away ; and Binbian 
is going too— to join him, I suppose— perhaps to bring him back. 
He is full of schemes. It*s refreshing in these days of jaded enthu- 
siasms to come across people with schemes. Binbian didn't seem 
put out at Ransom's going. * My pal has got a touch of the bush 
fever,' Binbian said. • I knew it by the way he drew in his breath 
as we were walking in the Park, and a whiff of the woody, earthy 
smell came up from the shrubbery. He's tired of the fine folks and 
their parties and their politics, which are all vanity and jealousy and 
double-dealing. He's sick of the littleness and the fuss of it all, and 
he is disappointed in your grand civilization that he dreamed about 
so much. I know the mood. He has one of his queer solitary fits 
on him — he has had them at the diggings ; and I just let him go off 
alone and have it out with himself. I know he'll send for me when 
he is ready for me.' That's what Binbian said. Now, that's what 
I call true sympathetic friendship." 

" Lady Strange wants to give the cat some milk, Mrs. Florence," 
said Hal Clancy ; and Sir Anthony carried off the soft purring creat- 
ure, which was a g^reat pet of his. 

" Do you remember the pretty girl and the baronet coming 
across, Mrs. Florence ? " Clancy went on. " I was sorry for that 
giri, for she really was in love with the baronet, and I heard after- 
ward that his wife was a bad lot, and there was some excuse for his 
having kept her dark. Well, what do you think ? She died in Rome 
last December — the wife, I mean— and I heard to-day that the pretty 
girl and the baronet are really going to be married as soon as the 
year is out. It's not often in real life that the right people die, is it ? 
— ^though they always do in novels. Mrs. Florence, I don't believe 
London agrees with you. You seem so much quieter than you were 
on board." 
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" I have a headache/' said Berenice. " Don't niind me. Go and 
talk to the others." 

She took up her knitting again, and as she knitted thought of 
Ransom. 

" He is gone/' Berenice thought ; " he is really gone, and now I 
am quite alone. Well, it is all the better ! Men are happy ; hap- 
pier than we. They can go away where they will." And then her 
heart smote her, as if she had been doing an injustice to the man 
who loved her and whom she loved. 

Hal Clancy was rattling on. ** One gets such snubs in life," he 
said, '* that I wonder one has a particle of self-conceit left in him. 
Do you know that I went into the ' Brilliancy ' Theatre a few days 
ago — I wanted to see how a girl would act who was coming out at 
a matinie — and I asked for a stall at the box-office ; and I told the 
box-keeper my name, and — ^would you believe it ? — ^he informed 
me, in the politest manner, that he had never heard of Hal Clancy 
before." 

"Oh, that's nothing," Philippa said gravely. "I sat next to a 
gentleman the other day at dinner, and he got out of me in some 
way that I wrote novels ; and he asked me, with animation in his 
eyes, if I was Miss Braddon. He told me after that he didn't know 
of any novelist except Miss Braddon, and that, as I wrote novels, he 
naturally assumed that I was Miss Braddon." 

After a little more talk, Hal Clancy took his leave. 

" Nice young fellow — quite nice young fellow," Sir Anthony 
said. " Didn't think actors were like that ; nice and quiet and gen- 
tlemanly, and all that. But I'm glad he's gone all the same, for I 
want to talk about our new friend, Mr. Binbian. Got Mr. Binbian 
on the brain, I think, just now. Tell you what — I wish England 
had got him on the brain, and got him on the heart too." 

Berenice did not look up. She kept her eyes down in something 
like sullenness. The praise of Mr. Binbian jarred upon her nerves. 
She could not admit his virtues and graces. She could only think 
of the drunkard and the tyrant whom she had known. Was he 
then a hypocrite, too— this man ? Was he playing the part of a 
penitent and a benefactor ? Had he taken in both Ransom and Sir 
Anthony ? 

" Please don't sermonize, there's a good old man, but just tell us 
about him," Lady Strange said. " G\n^ m-^ the story ; we'll manage 
the moral application." 
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•* I am longing to hear/' Phjlippa said. " I see chapters in him. 
What is he like to begin with ? ** 

•* Like — like ? Oh, well, you know, he isn't a ladies' man by any 
means. Don't think you girls would admire him — " 

" I hate a ladies' man," Philippa exclaimed. 

" He's handsome — in a sort of rough way ; strong ; looking older 
than he is, I fancy — ^has knocked about the world a good deal— evi- 
dently looks like a strongly bound quarto that has been badly han- 
dled—" 

" Sort of Rochester— Jane Eyre kind of hero. I know," Philippa 
said. " Tm afraid he has been done too often. Still he is rather 
out of date now, and people forget so soon; one might revive 
him." 

" Philippa, do let Sir Anthony tell us about him," Lady Strange 
appealed. 

Berenice felt the professional comments of the girl as sharply as 
the touch of some rasping instrument upon the naked nerves. 

" Well, he's a fine fellow, a splendid fellow," Sir Anthony went 
on, with an enthusiasm rarely shown by him. '* One feels that he 
is talking to a man — ^a real man, and an honest man, too. There's 
something so simple about him and so unpretending ; and yet he 
seems a self-sufficing man, too. There's something in his eye, in 
his tone, that tells you he is a just man. He's rough ; he's not pol- 
ished ; but there's a certain dignity about him all the same." 

** What is he going to do? " Lady Strange asked, a little impa- 
tient of so much enthusiasm. Who cares for enthusiasm about 
somebody one doesn't know } 

" Oh, going to do ? Well, he had an idea of buying up a lot of 
big public-houses in London, and turning them into coffee palaces, 
where there would be good food and honest temperance drinks, and 
plenty of attractions in the way of concerts and so on. He pro- 
poses to fight the devil on his own battle-ground, as he puts it. At 
least, this was his idea ; but I don't know if he means to carry it 
out here in London." 

Berenice looked up for the first time. Then her eyes dropped 
again, and the look of sullen discontent came back to her. 

" He's not going to stay in England," Sir Anthony said. "Just 
now he is going out to America. He thinks he can do more good 
out there in a different way. He thinks of founding a \\vQds.V ^<^Vs^> 
or something like that. " 
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"He ought to look to his own people first," Lady Strange 
said. It pleased her, she could not tell why, to disparage Mr. 
Binbian. 

" But, you see, he is a good deal of a cosmopolitan, and we are 
only in a sense his own people. Still it is for English people he in- 
tends mainly to work in America — ^English emigrants from this 
outworn, overtasked island, as he calls it. ' I owe the world a great 
deal, Sir Anthony,' he said, ' and I am determined to pay off some 
part of the debt. Anyhow, I'll make some people happy, or TU die 
for it.' Yes — that was what he said; and I know he meant it. 
Yes ; and then he said, in an odd sort of way, * One thing is certain, 
Sir Anthony : no human creature, man or woman, shall ever again 
be made unhappy by me.' " He stopped for a moment. 

Berenice started and colored. 

" Odd ! " Philippa remarked. 
What did he mean by that ? " Lady Strange asked sharply. 
One might work some idea out of it," Philippa interjected; 
then was stricken silent by a glance from Lady Strange. 

** I'm sure I don't know — nothing in particular, perhaps. But 
he seems to me, somehow, like a man who has been converted — sort 
of Saul of Tarsus, don't you know. He may have led a wild life in 
his youth — done some one some wrong, and wants to expiate it ; 
and whatever he wants to do, he'll do. There's something about 
him that reminds you of a hermit in the Thebaid, or General Gor- 
don, or some mixing up of saint and fanatic and fighting man. No ; 
he is not going to stay in England now ; and I am sorry for it It 
is England's loss, I am sure." 

" Couldn't he be prevailed on ? " Lady Strange asked. 

" No ; I am afraid not. He told me that, since his arrival in 
England, it had been borne in upon him that he must not stay. I 
fancy he acts under impulses of what he considers — ^very rightly 
considers, I dare say — guidance from some higher source than that 
of society and the newspapers. Very odd— very odd," Sir Anthony 
went on, now talking only to himself. " that he should have im- 
pressed me so. I don't generally take to anything like that. But I 
couldn't help it. Nobody could help it. I am sure the man has 
been turned somehow from a sinner into a saint, and that he is de- 
voting his whole life to doing good under what he feels to be provi- 
dential guidance. Curious, m l\\e mivtltcrvlK century ! '* 
JBerenf ce covered her £ace vnlVv Yvw YvaiAs. 
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Tony had not spoken a word during all this talk. His mind ,was 
dwelling upon Ransom. There was something very strange about 
Ransom's absence, and the words of Hal Clancy weighed heavily 
on his mind. He did not fed quite sure, notwithstanding his recent 
stout assertion, that Ransom might not be going away somewhere. 
And why should he go away } {Something about Berenice ? Surely 
she could not have been treating him badly ? 

" I am going to hunt up Rick Ransom/' Tony said, darting what 
he meant to be a keen inquiring glance at Berenice, who, however, 
did not look up. " I want to find out the meaning of all this rot 
about his going to the East. He interests me more just now than 
even Mr. Binbian ; " and Tony, having cast a look of general dis- 
pleasure upon all the company, went his way. 

Lady Strange and Berenice drove with Philippa to the Boltons. 
Philippa chattered away in her usual inconsequent fashion as they 
bowled along the Embankment. She was full of Hal Clancy, and 
considerably piqued at his desertion. " To think that he was once 
in love with me ! " she said ; " and now he cares as little for me as 
I do for Aunt Jennie's Persian cat. It's ignominious ; it's humiliat* 
ing; it's destructive of all one's illusions. Here we write reams 
about love, making it the pivot of the universe in novels ; while in 
real life it's nothing more than a disease like measles or Roman 
fever, and all that people need to cure them is change of scene or a 
sea voyage, Berenice " — and she turned her bright penetrating eyes 
full upon the pale sad face opposite — " is Mr. Ransom going to the 
East to cure himself of being in love with you ? " 

Berenice gave a kind of shudder as if she had been stabbed ; yet 
of what else had she been thinking ever since the words passed Hal 
Clancy's lips? And all through her thoughts she had seen the 
picture of Binbian as Sir Anthony had described him — or Gregory ? 
Which was it ? and how had this horrible thing come to be ? Was 
it all a dream, or was she mad ? She tried to answer Philippa, but 
she could hardly hear her own voice. 

" I—I don't know." 

"We don't know that he is going to the East," put in Lady 
Strange hastily. 

" Then why hasn't he been near the bank for seven days ? " 
asked Philippa. 

She felt remorseful at the sight of Berenice's pam> but s^Vv^IojcvVs^ 
upon herself as a. surgeon performing a ncctssar^ o^x^xcarcv, *2^^ 
16 
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put out her hand and touched Berenice affectionately, though Bere- 
nice winced at the light pressure. 

" I didn't want to hurt you," said Philippa. " I know it hurts 
you ; but novelists have intuitions, you know, and I can't bear to see 
you making yourself and Tony and everybody unhappy out of some 
mistaken notion of duty. Duty is all very well in novels ; in fact, I 
don't know how we should ever manage to fill out three volumes 
without it ; but in real life it's simply maddening. And there's no 
use in mysteries that anybody can see through. Why should we all 
go on pretending to know nothing and to care nothing, when we do 
know and do care a great deal ? Berenice, I hope you'll forgive me 
for saying that I think you are acting in a very morbid and foolish 
way." 

" Philippa ! " exclaimed Lady Strange. " I don't doubt that 
there's a great deal of sense in your remarks, but I think it would 
be kinder if you didn't make them just now." 

" But that's just where you are wrong, Aunt Jennie," persisted 
Philippa. ** Nobody else will make them, and they're for her good. 
I don't see any virtue in hypocrisy, and we've all been hypocrites for 
a week, and, if somebody doesn't say something, we shall go on be- 
ing hypocrites till, in the mean time, Mr. Ransom will have started 
off for Timbuctoo, to get killed by savages or be married for his 
money, and Berenice will have made herself miserable for life." 

" I — I am miserable enough," broke from Berenice. 

" I knew it," said Philippa, calmly. " And why should you be 
miserable ? It's the duty of your friends to keep you from being 
miserable. I think I am very disinterested in trying to clear away 
all that morbid sentiment which would serve me for splendid copy 
for my syndicate if I let it go on ; but I can't bear to see people I'm 
fond of throwing away their chances out of wrong-headedness and 
sheer contrariety, and I feel bound to fight against the temptation to 
make a heroine of you, Berenice." 

Berenice shuddered. 

The carriage pulled up. They had reached Philippa's abode in 
the Boltons, a barrack-like stone house with "Eari's Studios" 
painted on the doorway. 

" Good-by, Aunt Jennie," Said Philippa; "good-by, Berenice." 
She lowered her voice so that the footman standing by the door 
should not hear her. ** Drop the curtain, dear, and let the new act 
he^n. Shovel away the ashes of the past, and light a fresh fire to 
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warm the future. I shall make a note of that sentence when I go 
in ; it's quite professionally eloquent." 

She kissed her hand with a wistful look in her eyes, notwith- 
standing her laugh, as she lingered on the doorstep whUe the car- 
riage turned and drove off. 

Berenice leaned back against the cushions, and for a time noth- 
ing was said. Lady Strange occupied herself— or pretended to be 
occupied — ^with her afternoon's list. Suddenly, as they were driving 
along, Berenice turned. 

" Aunt Jane, Philippa is right. There should not be mysteries. 
It is better to face a thing, and let the worst happen that can. I 
must end all this — drop the curtain, as Philippa says, and begin a 
new act in my life. I will try to end it so that I may not bring 
trouble and shame on you. That would be a poor return indeed 
for all that you have done for me." 

" My dear," said Lady Strange, 1* I don't know what you mean. 
Surely all danger of trouble or shame is over now ? " 

" It can never be over," said Berenice — " never while I live." 

" Then," said Lady Strange, tremulously, " there is something 
dreadful behind — something which we do not know." 

" Yes," answered Berenice ; " there is something none of you 
know. But you shall know very soon — ^and then, it will be better 
that you should turn me away. Oh, Aunt Jane, it would have been 
better if you had not taken me into your home, if you had let me do 
as I wanted — ^go away and be a singer." 

Lady Strange's prim face flushed all over with emotion. •* My 
dear, you must not talk like that. You are our child — our children, 
you and Tony. You have been sent us in our old age, and we mean 
to keep you. Never talk of going away from us, unless it is to the 
home of a good man who loves you. Richard Ransom loves you, 
Berenice, and you love him." 

" He has loved me," said Berenice, in a strained, far-away tone, 
" and I have loved him. I can speak of it now as if it were a dead 
thing ; I can mourn it as if it were dead. One may mourn over the 
grave of a dear, dear friend, the dearest one ever had, and love him 
and know all the time that he is dead and can never come back 
again. That is how it is. He is dead to me and I am dead to him. 
I shall never go to his home ; I shall never be his wife. We can 
never be to each other even what we were two months ago." 

" Berenice ? " 
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" It is trae, Aunt Jane, and my heart is broken, I think. This 
isn't the place to talk of such a thing as that — this terrible London 
street, with all the thousands of people — who don't care. "What 
does it matter that one woman's heart is broken when there are so 
many others who suffer ? But it's hard on the woman ; it matters 
to her." 

** Berenice ? " repeated Lady Strange. 

" See, Aunt Jane, here we are at Waterloo House, and you have 
got your shopping to do. That's life, isn't it? Life is a cruel 
thing." 

" We will go home," said Lady Strange. " Home," she said to 
the footman; and the carriage, which had come to a standstill, 
plunged again among the cabs and omnibuses, and made its way to- 
ward the City. 

The roar of the traffic, the shouts of the omnibus conductors, the 
din of the street — all seemed to^Berenice like some horrible infernal 
chorus mocking her misery. The great flaring posters on the 
hoardings hurt her as she gazed mechanically at them. It was as 
if the sensational advertisements of the theatres had a kind of con- 
nection with her own tragic story. Lady Strange's heart, too, was 
beating with pity and alarm. She longed to have ended the drive, 
with its blocks and stoppages and oppressive crowds and noise, and 
to be able to take Berenice into her arms in the silence of the bank 
house, and to implore her to unburden her heart of its secret. As 
they passed one of the streets near the Temple leading down to 
the Embankment, Berenice made a sudden gesture, and, pointing 
to a house low down, outlined against the sunset tint of the river, 
asked: 

" That is where Uncle Anthony went, isn't it ? He is staying 
there ? " 

** You mean Mr. Ransom's chambers, love ? " said Lady Strange. 

" He is staying there, is he not ? " Berenice repeated. " I mean 
Binbian Jo — the man Uncle Anthony went to see this afternoon ? " 

" Mr. Binbian is staying there, so your uncle said," replied Lady 
Strange. " He wants me to ask him to dinner before he goes to 
America ; but you would not like that, Berenice, and Sir Anthony 
doesn't understand. He has no eyes except for his first editions 
and his bank." 

" No ; he doesn't understand," said Berenice, and again was 
silent. 
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Tony was at the private door of the bank as the carriage drove 
up the lane. The door was opened to him, but he waited till Lady 
Strange and Berenice were within. Tony looked grim and discom- 
posed. He turned almost angrily to Berenice. " I want to speak 
to you," he said. 

They all went up together to the drawing-room. Sir Anthony 
was there, standing by one of the low dark oak bookcases which 
filled in the recesses of the room. Tony did not notice him, or Was 
too excited to mind his presence. 

" Berenice," he cried, " this must be your doing. You have sent 
him away." 

Lady Strange exclaimed nervously, "What? Who has gone 
away ? " though she knew quite well who Tony meant. 

"Rick Ransom," answered Tony; "the best friend I evo- had 
or ever shall have. Oh, it's a shame that he should have been 
treated so! He has gone without a word. He must have been 
cruelly hurt to go like this, without a word to me — to go and leave 
his partner, Binbian Jo." 

" He has leit — ^Binbian Jo." The words fell mechanically from 
Berenice. 

" No, no," interrupted Sir Anthony. " Binbian understands his 
partner. They will join each other by-and-by. You exaggerate, 
Tony. For my own part I think Mr. Ransom showed good taste in 
going away — ^under the present conditions." 

" Good taste I " echoed Tony, scornfully. " Ransom is too 
straight for humbugging conventionalities. He wouldn't let that 
sort of thing stand between him and me. Why, we have talked it 
over often and often. I know what has been in Rick Ransom's 
heart ever since we met in America, and he knows what I thought 
and felt about it Doesn't he know that in our secret souls we have 
been longing for Gregory Florence's death ? No ; it means that he 
has been made sport of — ^wounded to the quick, and he is too chiv- 
alrous to say a word against her** Tony turned fiercely upon his 
sister. " Why did you do it ? " he asked bitterly. " You knew he 
was in love with you. You have played fast and loose with him 
from the beginning. You drew him on in America, and let him be- 
lieve you were a widow ; and then, when the truth had to be told, 
you weren't unselfish enough to give him up. You have kept him 
dangling after you for months under the pretense of friendship, and 
now, when you are free and he had a right to expect that you would 
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marry him, you coolly turn him off. It is nothing to you what he 
suffers." 

Berenice stretched out her hands with a little passionate gesture. 
" Tony," she cried, " don't— don't make it too hard for me 1 " 

" It is you who have made it hard— hard for him — for us all," 
Tony flamed on. " If you didn't want his love, why didn't you tell 
him so honestly long ago, and give him a chance of forgetting 
you ? " 

Berenice uttered a little cr>' like that of a wounded animal. She 
stepped back, as if she were shrinking from Tony's reproaches. 
The cry went to Lady Strange 's motherly heart, and moved her to 
indignation. She put out her arm, and clasped the girl in protect- 
ing impulse. 

" Can you not see that she is suffering ? If she has hurt him, 
she has hurt herself sordy, too. And you are her brother! A 
woman would not have misjudged her so." 

" I did not mean to misjudge her," Tony answered, relenting. 
** She knows that I'd do anything for her, and that I'm ready to de- 
fend her against the world, for that matter. Only why has she been 
so strange and glum and silent all these days ? Why does she treat 
us as if we were her enemies ? She has always been like that, hard 
to get on with. If there's anything we ought to know, why doesn't 
she speak out ? " 

" I will speak out." Berenice had been leaning against the end 
of the piano almost in a crouching position. Now she held herself 
erect and faced them. She was very white, and there was a bright 
light in her eyes. " Uncle Anthony, Aunt Jane," she said, •* you 
hear what Tony says. Tony is my brother, and he knows the worst 
and the best of me ; and you see what he thinks. Tony is right- 
partly. I've always been bad-tempered and hard to get on with. 
I haven't meant it — with you. It is because I have been unhappy, 
and because I didn't know what to do. I've made up my mind 
now; \ am going to do what I think is my duty. Aunt Jane, I'm 
afraid that it will bring trouble to you and Uncle Anthony. You 
had better let me go away from you — now — this very night. I have 
always brought trouble to every one — every one who had anything 
to do with me." 

Her v<Act faltered. 

"Anthony," said Lady SlTax\^e, " >iKv& ^owt OcSAVa& ^jcime ^ev- 
ens secrtt on her mind. TeW Viet >\va.x ^t xwa^j \x>asJL >\^\ \.€S^\js3i 
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that she shall never leave us ; tell her that we love her because she 



is our own." 



Berenice broke down utterly, and sobbed in Lady Strange's 
arms. " Oh, why haven't I a mother ? " she said. " Why wasn't 
I always with you ? " 

" My love," said Sir Anthony, " you are our child ; and now you 
may tell us everything. This secret is about your husband. It is 
for some reason connected with him that you are so unhappy — 
something even worse than what we already know." 

Berenice looked at him wildly and helplessly. " You think — " 
she began, and stopped. Then she nerved herself with an effort. 
" You all think that my husband is dead, and that I am free. It is 
not true. I have known these seven days that it is not true. He is 
aUve." 

Her announcement fell like a thunderbolt upon the little group. 
Sir Anthony gave a great start, and dropped the book he had car- 
ried away from the bookcase. Lady Strange clasped Berenice 
closer. 

My poor darling ! " she exclaimed. 

But the letter ? " Tony gasped, hoarsely. " The letter telling 
of his escape and his death ? Was that all a fabrication ? " 

" No ; it was not a fabrication," said Berenice, slowly. All her 
self-control seemed to have returned. '* The name on the gum-tree 
was carved by himself. The clothes that were found were his 
clothes. He put them on the body of a man who had died from 
thirst in the bush — ^as he was said to have died. But he is not dead. 
He is alive." 

•* He is dead in law," Tony burst forth, passionately. " He dare 
not prove his identity. He dare not force his claim upon us. To 
declare himself would mean new disgrace and imprisonment." 

Berenice stood silent. The look of dumb anguish on her face 
struck Tony with deeper remorse. 

" Berenice," he exclaimed, " forgive me. I was a brute to speak 
to you as I did." 

" You know now," she said, "why Mr. Ransom went away." 

** I don't understand — " began Tony, in a bewildered manner. 

" Berenice, my poor child," said Sir Anthony, " how have you 
learned this ? " 

"From Richard Ransom," she atvsvfeted svrev^'^. *^\\s^^\scs^ 
the story of the Jetter— that day, after — ailet vit W<^\ifc«^ V^^"^^ 
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in the Ladies' Gallery. Somehow I knew then, before Tony spoke, 
that something which would change all my life was going to hap- 
pen. And then the news came, and I was glad. I thought I was 
going to be happy at last. It was wicked to be glad. I have been 
punished. Well — I told him. I told Rick. And then the truth 
flashed upon him. He remembered another story — the same and 
not quite the same which had been told him by— by my husband." 

" Told him by your husband ? " repeated Sir Anthony. " Rich- 
ard Ransom knew your husband ? '* 

" He did not know his name," Berenice went on — " not till a 
few days ago, and then he came to tdl me ; and there was nothing 
— nothing before us. It was like death. It was fate. Oh, it's 
frightful to think that he might have known — all the time — that time 
in America. One little word and he might have been spared. Tony 
is right. I was heartless and bad; I thought only of myself. I 
did not think of sparing him then. But what use would it have 
been to go against fate ? Fate brought my husband and Rick to- 
gether. Fate made us come in Rick's way at Niagara." 

" My dear," Sir Anthony said gently, " there is no use in going 
back on that. Try to tell us, if you can, where Richard Ransom 
met your husband." 

" It was in Australia," said Berenice. " One night, a man crept 
up to his camp out of the scrub. He was dying of thirst; and 
Richard gave him water. Think ! Was not that fate ? He saved 
Gregory Florence. He! My husband owes his life to Richard 
Ransom. The man told him that he was an escaped convict ; he 
had been wandering in the bush for weeks. He told him his story 
— the same as in the letter— about the dead body with which he 
changed clothes, and the inscription he cut on the g^m-tree— the 
very words. He told him everything but the name." 

" Then," said Sir Anthony, " if Richard Ransom has learned his 
name within the last few days, he must have asked the man him- 
self. He must know where your husband is." 

" Yes," answered Berenice in great agitation. " He knows. I 
know. How can I betray him ? He is my husband. Let him be- 
tray himself if he will. He shall decide. Only he must never know 
— he must never know that I — ^that it was his friend — " 

"His friend ! " cried Tony. " My God ! I understand it all now. 
Gregory Florence is Binbian 30 " * 

For a few moments no ot\e spoVa. 1>Rfc \wt<:fc t\ ^^ ^\»c»&ss^ 
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seemed to have overwhelmed them all. And yet an odd light came 
into Sir Anthony's face. 

•* I think I see a way out of it," he said at last, talking to him- 
self. " I believe in that man. But it's hard for him — it's hard for 
her. Poor child ! poor child ! " 

"Berenice." said Tony, "you said that you had made up your 
mind what to do. Tell me — what shall you do ? " 

'* I am going to my husband," she answered. 

*• And then ? " It was Sir Anthony who spoke. 

" Then — he must decide. I am ready to do my duty, whatever 
it may be." 

" No, no," exclaimed Lady Strange. " This thing is monstrous. 
She owes him no duty. She must not go. It will break her heart." 

Berenice smiled sadly. " I think it will not matter," she said. 
" I think I have no heart now that can suffer any more." 

" Ah, I know what he meant," said Sir Anthony, still talking to 
himself, " when he said that no man or woman should ever again be 
made unhappy by him. He will not claim Berenice." 

" You must not go to him," said Tony. " I will go to him. I 
will hear what he has to say." 

" No, Tony." said Berenice, firmly. " I have made up my mind. 
No one else must see him first. I will go to him now — this very 
night. And I will go to him alone. It must be between him and 
me — and no one else." 

She moved toward the door as she spoke. None of them tried 
to stop her. Something in her manner awed them. She turned 
and said : 

" It was Richard who showed me my duty. At first I felt that 
I could not, and that I would rather go and drown myself — than 
live that life. But it has been made clearer to me. I know that he 
is changed — that he has done much good. He has done good 
where I have done harm. I have asked for guidance — and now I 
know. It shall be as he wishes. I was not a good wife to him. I 
was hard and cold and bitter. I did wrong to marry him. I owe 
him reparation. Perhaps," she added, " he will want nothing from 
me. Perhaps he will be glad to put me out of his life. If that is 
so, it may be well — well for us both. Nothing seems to matter 
much. Only he shall decide." 

" He has sinned, and he has suffered " said S\t Ktv^Jwow^. ^^'V^X 
judge him rightly, he intends his future ^fe \.o\ie \}wt «.^\^>sscw '^ 
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his past I believe that his strongest emotions are love for Richard 
Ransom, and the desire to atone for the wrong he has. done his 
wife. That is how I read him. I think he is capable of heroism. 
It would be his worst punishment to gain happiness at the cost of 
pain to his friend." 

" Richard understood him. He showed me my duty. There 
can be no happiness for any one ; but there can be right/' said 
Berenice. 

"Think of the bond between these two men," Sir Anthony 
went on. " Think of what it would be to Binbian, if he were ever 
to discover the truth." 

" He would never discover it," answered Berenice. " We can 
be strong. I can be strong." 

" Think of all the difficulties — of the wall that must rise between 
these two. Think of yourself, and of how you must steel yourself 
to endurance. Think of it all, Berenice, and judge whether it might 
not be better for you and for Ransom, and for your husband, if you 
lived your own life— here with us, apart from him — guarded and 
cared for.*' 

•' I have thought of it," Berenice replied. " I have remembered 
all that my husband owes Richard — ^all that Richard owes him. 
Uncle Anthony, I can speak out what is in my heart, and you will 
not misunderstand. You must none of you misunderstand. I can 
speak about Richard and my love for him, which is dead and put 
away forever. I am not afraid of meeting him in the future. I 
am not afraid for him, or for myself. I am not afraid — ^because the 
bond between Richard and — and his friend, is not like any other 
bond in the world. It will live when the other feeling is dead ; no, 
not dead — it never could die — but changed into something sacred. 
Richard's trust in him has been Gregory's redemption. I seem to 
understand it all now. He gave what he could to Richard. He 
would have given his life — ^that is why he must never know. He 
must never think he has robbed Richard. It is as if a trust had 
been given me too, and I were charged to repay something of what 
he has done for Richard — to do my share of Richard's work. I 
can't explain the feeling — it is borne in on me somehow ; and I 
know what I must do. Perhaps he needs me. Perhaps he needs 
to know that I have forgiven him — ^it isn't forgiveness ; it is repent- 
ance, I was so unworthy. TYiett tkwsX. \\aN«. been good in him 
always, or he could not have cViatv^*^ so, "e^xV^.^^ xw^ ^gjMN^Xssijik 
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to him would be like a blotting out of all the past, and a new be> 
ginning for the future. I might help him to make his life and his 
riches a good to the world ; and if I can do that, what does it mat- 
ter about myself ? What does anything else matter ? " 

Berenice had spoken imploringly, almost impetuously. " Let me 
go," she said ; and her eyes, large and solemn, moved from one to 
another of the pain-perplexed faces. " I am going. When I come 
back again everything will have been settled for me." 

She was leaving the room ; but Tony went up quickly to her and 
took her hand in his. '' I must go with you to the house," he said. 
" I must take care of you. I shall not come in, but you will know I 
am there." 

Berenice did not oppose him. The brother and sister went dowii 
the stairs together. Half-way, at the door of her own little sitting- 
room, Berenice paused. 

" There's something — I have something to take with me," she 
said " Wait for me, Tony." 

Tony waited while she went in. She opened a little desk which 
she had brought with her from Australia, and took from it a small 
round case. This, too, she opened, and hurriedly slipped something 
that was within it upon the third finger of her left hand. It was the 
pearl, which had been set in a ring, of which she had long ago told 
Ransom. 

Then she joined Tony, who asked no questions, and they left 
the house. Tony called a cab, and they got into it and drove by 
Blackfriars Bridge along the Embankment. 



CHAPTER n. 



The sun was almost down. It had been a sultry day, and the 
river had taken a tinge of blood. To Berenice's excited fancy, there 
seemed something fateful and sinister in the scene. The black out- 
lines of the barges and the masts of the luggers loomed out of a 
lurid mist. The buildings on the opposite shore, the stone line of 
parapet, even the trees, looked heavy and dark and menacing. Near 
the banks, the river was dull and dead, and beyond, spires and chim- 
neys were swallowed up in gloom. There vras Y\\A<fe VwSvc tvrw ^-asx^ 
the rush and roar had a distant level souud. W.QW ox vaVj ^^ ^^^ 
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not know, it all at once made Berenice think of the roar of Niagara. 
For one little moment, she was standing on Goat Island, and the 
red leaves of the maple flamed, and the great white column of spray 
rose above the wall of opal and jasper. She saw the many tints of 
the rainbow, and the air was soft and rich and fragrant ; and love 
and poetry were in the sunset and on the waters ; and Rick Ransom 
was beside her. 

Then the wind from the river struck her, notwithstanding the 
brooding heat which was over the city, with a sudden ghostly chill 
She shivered so violently that Tony said, " Are you cold, Berenice ? " 
and Tony took her hand and held it in a silent pitying way. Bere- 
nice did not answer ; but the dream of Niagara was over, and she 
knew that she had to face the terrible crushing reality. She was 
going to her husband — the husband she had hated — whose last 
words to her had been a curse. Would he remember those words ? 
Oh, if he would but greet her now with a curse — if he would be 
rough and brutal, and also give her the right to her liberty ! If he 
were dead Gregory Florence, the drunkard, the reprobate, alive once 
more, and not living Binbian Jo, Ransom's benefactor, the man 
whom Ransom loved! Would he recognize her? Would she 
know him ? She understood that he had greatly changed. Yes, 
she would surely know his voice — the rough, deep voice, so often 
hoarse with drink — the voice which even yet in her dreams made 
her wake and start with terror, lest its living echoes should once more 
rouse her contempt and loathing. 

The cab slackened. There was the house. She knew it, with 
its windows overlooking the river, and the piano underneath the 
windows. Ransom had made her try the piano one afternoon when 
she and Philippa and Lady Strange had gone to have tea with him. 
She remembered the song she had sung, The words were by a 
popular writer, and they had been set to music, and had taken 
Richard's fancy, perhaps because of some fancied appropriateness 
to themselves. This was how the refrain went — 
*' Some measure love by gold. 

By endless time, by boundless sea ; 

But I — I love you well ejiough 

To leave you. Love, if needs must be." 

She remembered the tall palms and hot«house flowers, for which 

Ransom had given a standing ox^ex Vo \^^^ci>\\s»l\ and the yellow 

/loses that were ^associated w^^iii Krcvt.t\c^\ ^xi^>^^>M:a\v^s;>^<»\^^^te. 
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of briC'd-hrac ; the queer bottles and vases of Venetian glass; the 
pipes and sticks and various personal properties, about which there 
was such a curious blending of the man of taste and the man of the 
woods ; the big piece of faded tapestry that he had bought, he said 
to her afterward, because the Diana upon it put him so in mind of 
her. How they had laughed and jested over his stories of his Lon- 
don roamings, in the course of which he had acquired his posses- 
sions ! . . . Yes ; she could shut her eyes and see it alL Oh, it was 
like the irony of fate that her first meeting with her husband should 
be in this room. Perhaps he would not be there ? Perhaps he, too, 
was roaming London — had gone, may be, to some theatre or show ? 
But no. There was to be no reprieve. The man who answered 
Tony's ring threw open the door wider. "Yes; Mr. Binbian 



was in." 



Tony went back to the cab, and helped his sister out with a 
solemnity that was quite unlike Tony. " You had better let me 
come in with you," he said. ** You aren't fit for it. You look as if 
you were going to faint." 

But Berenice's courage had risen, and, though she was very 
white, she stood erect, and walked firmly to the door. 

" Not any further, Tony," she said. " I must go in alone ; " and 
Tony answered — 

" All right ; I'll stop out here in the cab. Mind, I shall be ready 
if you want me." 

The man who opened the door recognized Berenice in spite of 
her thick veiL He had seen her when she came to tea, and then 
Lady Strange's carriage had often stopped at the house with a note 
or message for Ransom. Besides, he knew Tony well. He looked 
rather surprised when Tony remained outside and Berenice en- 
tered. 

** Mrs. Florence shall I say, ma'am ? " he asked, as he ushered 
her upstairs. 

" No," said Berenice, hastily. " Say a friend of Mr. Ransom's." 

The man opened the door on the upper floor and stood aside to 
let Berenice pass. No one was there. " I will tell Mr. Binbian, 
ma'am," he said, and went away. 

Berenice waited. There was an inner room, cut off from the 
one in which she was standing by folding-doors and half-drawn 
curtains. Berenice had the fancy that her VvAisb^xA nn^& X^^nsw^ 
those doors. Every moment she expected XVvaX. \i^ >NO>iN.^ ^:^\fe»x. 
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The tension on her perves made her rigid. She stood perfectly 
still, her hands tightly clasped in front of her, her veil over her face, 
The room was in partial obscurity. A tall screen of stamped leather 
shut off the writing-table, which was placed at an angle with one of 
the windows, and she stood in its shadow. 

The handle of the door turned, the curtains were drawn a little 
further to one side, and a man's figure appeared in the opening. 
The man stood for a moment or two, confused and hesitating, not 
readily discerning in the waning afternoon light the dark form 
against the dark screen. Berenice did not move a muscle; she 
scarcely dared to draw breath. • . . This man her husband ! In nine 
years could he so have changed ? She had kept always before her 
mind the vision of a handsome animal — ^black curly hair, coarse and 
wiry ; swart overflushed cheeks ; bold, bright, restless eyes, blood- 
shot at times ; boisterous self-assertive manner ; reckless, dare-devil 
good looks. There were none of these. 

Then, as she g^ed at him, she retraced the familiar features ; 
recognized a trick he had, noticeable always just before he spoke— 
a certain guttural sound he made in his throat ; remembered a way 
his hair had of bristling above the forehead, and then making a back- 
ward curl. It was the gray hair — almost silvery ; the steadfast 
eyes ; the clear complexion ; the chastened look, which changed 
him so. 

He advanced a step or so. 

" I must beg your pardon. I didn't rightly understand it was 
for me that you asked — ^Joseph Binbian. I am only just come to 
London from Australia." 

He waited ; but she did not answer, and he went on. 

** I believe you must be a friend of my friend and partner, Rich- 
ard Ransom, but he is traveling abroad for some months." 

Still Berenice stood silent and motionless against the screen, with 
the veil hiding her face. 

Binbian pushed forward a chair. 

" Won't you sit down ? Can I do anything for you ? I am sorry 
my partner — " 

He stopped suddenly short, for with an abrupt movement Bere- 
nice had come nearer to him ; and now the light was upon her 
slender form and the small erect head, and the trembling ungloved 
hand with the peart ring oti \\.s xJom^ ^ti^\,>N\!ik.K was raised to 
undo her veil. 
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A sound, half a groan, half an ejaculation of wondering joy, es- 
caped Binbian's lips. He staggered back, away from her. '' My 
God ! " he said. The veil dropped from her face. He gazed upon 
her in a kind of awe and ecstasy. His face might have been that 
of a repentant sinner, to whom the angel of the Lord has suddenly 
appeared, he knows not whether in token of pardon or doom. 
There was no thought of pardoning then in Berenice's mind. She 
had almost forgotten why she had come. She had forgotten every- 
thing that was petty and narrow— everything except the overwhelm- 
ing impulse to follow that new spiritual clew which had been given 
to her life. She fdt lifted up by an unspeakable strength and pos- 
sessed by a passionate determination. The g^ow of the dying sun 
through the window seemed to surround her and give her a symbol 
of saintship. There was a suUime far-off expression in her eyes. 
They looked beyond him; and her face was alight as if in response 
to a Divine call. She was very calm. 

" Berenice ! " he said. " Berenice — ^my wife — " 

" Gregory," she answered simply. 

" Not Gregory," he said ; " Gregory is dead. A devil may not 
stand in the presence of an angel. Do you think if that Gregory 
were not dead, I — I would dare to look in your face — ^to utter your 
name — ^to kneel at your feet ? It is not Gregory who kneels to you, 
Berenice — ^as I kneel. See, I kneel before you." He cast himself 
on the ground, and bent his head and kissed the hem of her dress. 

"Gregory sinned against you. There is no punishment too 
great for his sin. It was the same as if I'd murdered you, Berenice. 
Better a long sight if I'd put a knife into you. I've thought that 
many a time as I've been breaking stones with the gang or lying 
awake in my plank-bed. I've said over and over to myself the bit- 
ter words with which you might have taunted me and reproached 
me ; and I've said to myself, * You deserve the tortures of hell for 
what you've done.' It's been agony, it's been a worm gnawing me, 
it's made me like to blow my brains out, to know th"at not all the 
gold in the Binbian Mine could buy you back what I had J^^bb^d*^ '!Vt 
you of ; that I could give you nothing — ^not even one of my nuggets, ^^ 
for that would have been telling you that I was alive ; and all I 
could do to atone was to let myself be dead and my name blotted 
out." 

"Oh," she cried, "you have atoned. "^JoMV-ax^ ^ciwt ^g»A\a 
others. I know — I have heard." 
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** Rick has told you — ^faithful Rick. He'd be like to make the 
best of his mate. What had I done to deserve God's goodness 
when He gave me such a mate as Rick ? But Rick didn't know 
what I felt ; and that it was shame and remorse that made me burn 
to take the burdens from poor women, and give a hand up to chaps 
that had fallen low through drink." 

** I know/' she said again, in a low voice. ** It was right that 
you should. I am glad." 

'* I'm sober now, Berenice. I have been sober since the day they 
put me in jail. Drink was the curse of me. It blinded me to 
what I was doing. It turned my love for you into a mad passion, 
and me into a brute caring for nothing but to get the girl I wanted, 
no matter at what cost to her. But I did love you, Berenice. And 
I knew I'd wronged you, though I thought the cards would help me 
to put all square. But the luck went against me, and the cold^ 
you got the madder I grew and the more I drank. And then th^ 
crash came, and they took me ; and it wasn't till I was in jail, away 
from the g^og and with my life behind me, that I saw clearly what 
I had done. I made a vow then that, if ever I could get free, I'd 
try and free you ; and I did my best. I'm dead to all but you and 
Rick. If it hadn't been for Rick knowing you, and putting two and 
two together, and guessing what was in his mate's heart — ^though I 
never told him, Berenice ; you weren't to be talked of even to my 
mate — ^you'd never have known, and sometimes I'm ready to wish 
that I'd given a false name when Rick asked me. Well, that 
wouldn't have made any difference, for sooner or later we'd have 
met. Look here, Berenice ! I swear to you that what I said to Sir 
Anthony is what I solemnly mean ! I'll not make the unhappiness 
of man or woman if I can help it. You are free from me. I'll not 
molest you or trouble you any more. As I kneel to you now I 
swear it I " 

She looked down upon him, while he groveled at her feet ; and 
she hardly realized his attitude till now. She looked down upon his 
bent head, his gray hair. His broken voice, so different from the 
voice that had been her terror, though some of the old rough turns 
and phrases clung to it, pierced her heart A spasm of pity and 
regret went through her. Why had it been like this ? Why was 
life so hopeless ? Why were God's ways so hard to understand ? 

" Don't kneel so," she said. Don't kneel to me. I am not 
worthy, " 
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He looked up at her wildly, and she saw that tears were falling 
from his eyes. 

•* Oh, you must not ! " she cried. •' Don't cry. Don't kneel to 
me. I can't bear it I " 

" Berenice, I am on my knees before you to ask pity and pardon 
for Gregory's sins. Say that you forgive me. And when you have 
forgiven me, I will go away — to the other end of the worid, and you 
shall see my face no more. Give me this comfort before I go. 
Angels forgive, Berenice ; God forgives ; and will not you foigive ? '-' 

She broke down utteriy, and sank sobbing on a chair. " Oh, what 
am I that I should foigive ! I do foigive, fully, freely, as I hope to 
be forgiven. But that's nothing — " 

" Nothing ! " he cried wildly. " Nothing ! It is God's answer 
to my prayers." He took her hand in his and kissed it, and the tears 
rained upon it 

*' It is nothing," she said again. " It would be nothing if I were 
a good woman who had always been blameless and had a right to 
be stem. I have no right. I — You don't know. I would have 
chosen to forsake my duty ; I would have persuaded— others — to 
wrong. But I have been humbled ; I — " She paused for a mo- 
ment, helpless in her emotion, then went hurriedly on. " You must 
not think I was good. I was not good. If I had been different — 
more patient — ^not so hard and heartless and cold — ^you — our lives 
might have been different too. I did not try — Gregory, don't 
kneel. You mustn't kneel to me. Our lives are broken ; but there's 
the future. The past can be blotted out. We can begin again. 
We can try to be better. We can try to make people happier — " 
Her voice became indistinct in the sobbing. She had not said any- 
thing that she meant to say. She lost somehow the consciousness 
of herself. It had all been confusled, incoherent. But she knew 
that her life was pledged, and that henceforth her way must lie with 
his. She knew that there was only one duty for her. 

He did not understand her meaning. He did not dare to under- 
stand it. A slow wondering light broke over his face. He had 
risen from his knees, and he looked down on her with a great ten- 
derness and yearning. He seemed to catch at her last words. 
" Ah ! " he said, " that's what I told myself when I found the gold. 
That's what I told myself when Rick Ransom and I joined hands 
in partnership together. What I'd got to do in this ^cyAs^^-as* \a 
try and be better, and make other people \va.p^\«, "Bf^ Q»c^^ >w^^ 
17 
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ril work out my repentance. May be, in the years that are 
given to me, there'll be something taken off the books, and I'll 
be squarer in my account when I come to stand before the judgment 
throne." 

Berenice gave a slight start and shiver as he again spoke of 
Richard Ransom. Each allusion to Rick was a stab. But the very 
pain was part of the rapture of renunciation. She looked at him 
bravely. Her sobs had ceased. " It was Richard Ransom who 
told me the truth and showed me my duty. It is through him that 
I am here to-day. I want you to remember that." 

" There's no need to bid me remember what I owe Rick Ran- 
som. I owe that to him, too. Yes, I know it. I owe him my 
changed life, which began the night I dropped on him in the bush, 
and he took me for his mate. The love I got to feel for him has 
been my saving. He gave me new heart and new hope. And now 
he has given me the one thing I longed for — ^your forgiveness, Bere- 
nice. My soul was full of anguish for the want of it, and Rick 
knew that, though I never told him. I did not feel that I was fit 
so much as to mention your name. I never did, Berenice — not even 
to Rick." 

" Oh, my God I " Berenice groaned in heart, " if you had ! " 

Binbian went on. " You mustn't be afraid because Rick knows 
the secret. He's true as steel, is Rick. He'll never betray it" 

" There's no secret," she said, quickly. " It is not right that it 
should be a secret. I am not free. I never can be free." 

" Not while I'm living," he answered, sadly. " It's a bad busi- 
ness for you, my poor girl ! Do you think I don't feel it? And I 
can do nothing for you. Well, perhaps the end will come sooner 
than we think for." He looked at her wistfully. " There's one 
thing — one thing that would m^e me a happier man." 

" Tell me what that is," she said, gently, 

" You'd take my money, perhaps, if I was dead. You'd take it 
that you might do some good with it— not for yourself. At any 
rate, it would be yours. You couldn't prevent that. You don't 
want anything from me. Oh, I know. You're with your own peo- 
ple, who are rich and will take care of you. But if you would only 
take the money now, Berenice, at least it would make me feel that 
you didn't hate me." 

" Your money is nothing to me*' ^<& c'ns&.^^^'siQnately. " I 
don't care about money. Xoviktvov* \5aaX.r 
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" It would be a satisfaction/' he urgjed. " I should know that 
you had forgiven me. It would be something to feel glad of when 
there's half a world between us." 

" There will not be any need," Berenice b^;an. 

She got up abruptly from her seat and moved away from him 
to the window. She stood there a minute, looking out upon the 
river, which was all dark now except for a few pale reflections of 
the dying glow. Dusk was creeping up and the room was dim. It 
was a relief to her that, as she stood a little distance from him, she 
could not see his face clearly. It would make it easier, she thought, 
to say that which she had come to say. 

" You have a great deal in your power," she went on. " That is 
the only good of much money — that the world may be made hap- 
pier by it. I know — Uncle Anthony told me — of your plans and 
wishes. I would try to help you in them, if you would let me." 

He made an eager step toward her, and they stood together by 
the window, with the soft light upon them and he gazing eagerly, 
questioningly hi her face. He put out his hands as if he would 
have clasped hers, but dropped them, sighing deeply. 

" You will take the money," he said, simply. " Thank you." 

" I want you to understand," she exclaimed, ** I can not take 
your money ; but I will — " Again she stopped. Her eyes fell sud- 
denly upon the peaii which she wore on her left hand above her 
wedding-ring. His eyes, too, were fastened upon it. 

" You remember ? " she said. 

" Yes, I remember," he answered. " I always wondered if it had 
ever got to you. I thought perhaps it might have made you feel a 
bit softer to me after — ^after our parting. I wasn't drunk that day, 
Berenice. I was only excited, wild at the thought of clearing 
enough out of that pearl speculation to put me straight. But they 
were down on me too soon." 

" I never wore it till to-day," she said, falteringly. " I put it on 
to-day. I thought you would know. I meant it for a sign that I 
was ready to do anything that you wished. If you wished to come 
back again, I was willing. I am willing." 

" Berenice," he cried, " you mean — ^you mean that you are will- 
ing to be my wife again ? " 

" Yes," she answered, " if you wished, and because it is right. 
Our marriage bond was not made for yesleTda."^,\»\\.\«c V^A^A^^ 
our lives. I jvas wrong ever to think iVial *\\. Tcv\^\.\i^\K^^^^^ ^^^ 
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will. You have been shown that it could not be broken. You tried 
— you wanted people to believe you dead. You wanted to free me. 
But it was of no use. God meant otherwise. I do not want to be 
free. I have been shown what is right for me — ^for us. It is like a 
voice speaking in my heart — like a command laid upon us. That's 
how it seems to me. The command to work together." 

" You would come back to me ? You would crush down your 
feeling of repulsion ? *' 

*' I have no feeling of repulsion," she interrupted. 

" You would act the part of a wife, because you think it is your 
duty ? I want no duties of that sort. I will not take sacrifices from 
you." 

** Nor would I offer them. I make no sacrifices. What is my 
life worth ? What have I to look forward to ? I am not speaking 
of love. That's past. You wouldn't expect that of me. But com- 
radeship, trust, glad service — I can give these; and you will not 
refuse them. Surely there must come some joy from trying to help 
others. If I could help you, if I could make you happier, if I could 
share your work— that would be happiness for me." 

"You mean it, Berenice? You have thought it out? This 
isn't just a generous impulse ? You know what it is that you are 
offering?" 

" I have thought of nothing else for seven days," she answered. 
" I offer myself with a cheerful heart — if — ^you are not too proud to 
take me." 

" I proud I " he said hoarsely. " // It is not for m3rself ! Oh, 
to have the chance of showing you that I am a new man ! to have 
the chance of atoning ! It is too much, Berenice." 

She put out her hands to him in a sudden passionate impulse of 
trust. Her whole nature seemed to go out in that new faith. There 
was no room for narrow doubt or selfish shrinking. Neither spoke. 
He took her two hands, and again bent his head over them and 
kissed them. That was the only pledge. Then they stood for a 
minute with hands clasped, almost like children hushed into so- 
lemnity, on the threshold of some unknown path. 

At last he said hurriedly, timidly, " I will make no claim on you. 
I will not take advantage of your goodness. No slave should be 
humbler than I ; your wish should be my law. I will ask nothing 
of you except to be allowed tVve cYvaxvc^ \.o ^.^w^tr 

"We will not speak oi lYvaC s\ve^^\^. **\\:^^Swj^a&v,'»sx\>w. 
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are going to begin a new life. You will stay in England. No one 
will know. You will be Binbian Jo, and you will do great good 
among the poor. It is needed here. And now I want to tell Tony. 
Tony brought me here. He is waiting. I had forgotten Tony." 
She moved forward. " Come," she said. 

" Tony ! " Binbian repeated, and a wave of red swept over his 
face. He, too, had forgotten outside persons and things. Now his 
position came upon him. " Tony must know." 

"Tony understands," Berenice answered. "He knew what I 
was going to do. " 

" There are your people," said Binbian — " your uncle and aunt. 
It's she that will go against me most The old man, somehow, I 
felt that I could speak out my heart to. They must know the whole 
truth. I will not go among your people, who have been good to 
you, in a false way. I will humble myself before them, and they 
shall do to me what they will." 

" They are Jdnd and true," said Berenice. " They know — they 
will understand. We will go to them together. It is best that you 
should speak yourself — now — to-night. Come." 

Binbian took her downstairs and out into the street. It was 
very quiet now. The cab was still waiting, and Tony was restlessly 
pacing the pavement. He turned as he heard the door click, and 
came toward them. He started back at the sight of the big white- 
haired man, whom he did not in the least recognize. 
Tony," said Berenice, "this is my husband." 
Binbian Jo!" Tony exclaimed involuntarily. "I think we'd 
best drop the old name," he said, with a harsh and, for Tony, bitter 
laugh. 

" I am at your mercy," said Binbian, not without dignity. " For 
your sister's sake you will spare me. She has forgiven me; it 
should be less hard for you to forgive. For your sister's sake it will 
be best to remember that, according to the Government records, 
Gregory Florence, the escaped prisoner, was found dead in the 
bush. At least the name I bear now is not disgraced ; and if she 
will consent to take it, it will bring her no shame." 

"We must talk this matter out," said Tony. " It is for my sis- 
ter to decide." 

" I have decided," said Berenice, in a low tone. 

" This is no place for explanations," Blubvaiv ?a2A, ** ^vt ^»x^- 
Hhony and Lady Strange have to say t]i[vevt sa.^, axA \ V-sn^ ^^^SNfc- 
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thing to say to them and to you. Will you take your sister home ? 
I will come after you to the bank in another cab." 

He lifted his hat, and, turning, walked rapidly to the Strand. 

Tony put Berenice into the cab and then got in himself. 

"Strange and Grell's Bank, Lombard Street," he said to the 
driver. 



CHAPTER III. 



The brother and sister drove home almost in silence. The 
rattling of the cab was a relief to Berenice. She would have found 
it difficult, in her present mood of exaltation, to discuss the matter 
calmly with Tony, who, she supposed, was naturally much less 
deeply moved than she herself. This was true in the emotional 
sense. Tony took a more prosaic view of the position, but he 
nevertheless was full of thought. The meeting vdth Binbian had 
been a shock to his former prejudices. He had only a boy's vague 
recollection of Berenice's husband, and that recollection, could he 
have kept it unaffected by after events, would have depicted Gregory 
Florence as rather a fine fellow, and was not wholly out of keeping 
with the impression Binbian now made upon him. Tony began to 
think that, after all, there might have been excuses for Gregory 
Florence. He said to himself that •* drink plays the devil," as he 
* phrased it, " with these good-natured fellows who are inclined to be 
flash." He reminded himself that embezzling Government money 
wasn't a crime of quite the same degree of blackness as stealing out 
of the shop-till or forging another man's check. Government 
money represented altogether a morfe abstract quantity ; and how 
many people in England, he wondered, gave false returns to the 
Income-tax Commissioners ! Then, too, there must be good in him, 
or Ransom wouldn't be so attached to hinu 

Perhaps the Binbian millions had something to do with Tony's 
more lenient way of looking at things. He would have preferred 
by far that Berenice should marry Ransom ; but. as she could not 
marry Ransom, and as Gregory was a reformed character, would it 
not, on the whole, be better that she should return to Gregory, if 
the reconciliation could be managed without any unpleasant com- 
ment? Tony's imaginative bravtv se\. about inventing plans by 
which the difficulties of tbe s\l\ia\\oti m^bxb^ wtxQ.Q?KsR., CVaarly 
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Mr. Joseph Binbian, the millionaire philanthropist, was a very differ- 
ent person from the outcast Gregory Florence ; and clearly, also, 
not only for his own sake and that of Berenice, but for the credit 
of the family, no faintest hint of any possible identity between the 
two must be allowed to transpire. Certain legal and technical 
obstacles presented themselves to Tony's mind. If Berenice's 
husband were alive, he would, by the laws of his country, be a 
convicted felon. How, then, to prove him alive and dead at the 
same time ; and how, if he were not proved alive, to establish be- 
yond cavil the fact of his marriage with Berenice ? It was out of 
the question that he should be introduced to society as Berenice's 
long-lost husband. There would be the utmost danger in such a 
course. Inquiries as to his antecedents would be made. A man 
so enormously wealthy would of course attract curiosity ; and the 
clew once gpiven, all hope of concealment would be at an end. 

One simple solution of the problem occurred to Tony, but he 
did not suggest it then. It had flashed on him that Philippa's pro- 
fessional interest in the unraveling of the mystery would be a danger 
hard to guard against. "Oh, by Jove," he said, half aloud, "if 
Philippa scents copy ! Binbian had better make a clean breast of 
it at once, and throw himself upon her mercy." 

" PhiUppa ! " cried Berenice in alarm. " I will never forgive 
you, Tony — never, never— if you betray me to Philippa. If she 
were your wife ! But she doesn't care for you, my poor Tony. 
You only interest and amuse her. She is too light and clever to 
have any deep feelings." x 

" I don't know why clever people shouldn't have fee^gs," Tony 
answered, moodily. " And I said nothing about betraying you. I 
am thinking all I can how not to betray you." 

The cab stopped. Berenice put her hand imploringly on Tony's. 
"Tony," she said, "it's all quite clear and settled now. You see 
that this is best." 

Tony gave a sort of groan, " I wish it were clear," he said. 
" You don't look ahead." 

" I can't now," she answered. " I know there are difficulties, 
but we shall be shown what is best to do. I am not afraid. And 
what does an}'thing matter, so long as one is doing what one believes 
to be right } Tony," she added, fervidly, " don't you see that I ^^s^ 
to make a new beginning? I must put eXL \3^^ xt^x—^^^^c^J^^Kss^si,--- 
oat of my life. I must bury it so that it can t«n«c coT0fc\»s^8. ^»sg:^ssw^ 
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Do you not see ? There is only one way — for us both. His trust 
must be the grave." 

" It will be hard/'said Tony ; " but it is the only way. I think 
I know a plan ; we will talk of it with Sir Anthony. My poor 
Berenice ! " 

" Don't pity me," she said, wildly. " If you begin to pity me I 
shall break down«" 

He helped her to get out of the cab, and paid the fare. The 
man had rung, and Sir Anthony's serious butler stood, mildly ex- 
postulatoiy, in the doorway. 

** Sir Anthony has ordered dinner back for half an hour, sir." 

Tony laughed mirthlessly. "Dinner I "he cried* *ll had for- 
gotten dinner. It is always dinner, no matter what happens. All 
right, Broome. There will be a gentleman presently to see Sir 
Anthony — Mr. Binbian. Don't bring up dinner till we ring." 

As he spoke, Binbian's hansom dashed up, and the big gray- 
haired man got out. Broome's expression changed. He knew all 
about Mr. Binbian, and thought it was quite natural that Sir 
Anthony should keep dinner waiting for the sake of so important a 
person. 

" Where is Sir Anthony ? " Berenice asked. 

** Sir Anthony is in the library," said Broome, and added, " Her 
ladyship, I believe, has not left the drawing-room." 

The library was a large room at the back of the house, opening 
from the hall, across which, beyond the staircase, there fell a heavy 
curtain. Berenice walked forward and held the curtain aside. 
** Come," she said to Binbian. She spoke firmly and calmly ; there 
was hardly any evidence of emotion on her face or in her voice. 
Binbian followed her in silence. He appeared much more agitated 
than she was. 

Tony seemed uncertain whether or not to go too. He waited a 
moment, then ran up the stairs to the drawing-room. 

At the door of the library Berenice stopped for an instant and 
knocked. 

Sir Anthony called " Come in ! " The very tone of his voice told 
of discomfort and uneasiness. 

" Givt me your hand," Berenice said to Binbian. 
He placed his great strong tEtmb^xv^ had in the smaU white 
hand which she held out to V\\m, and vYve:'^ viccvVvoXxi ^^\^st«r^. 
Sir Anthony was alone. He Yiad icvaj^e \s& tsicas^ Vws».\Aifi\ 
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Strange's lamentations and somewhat unreasonable reproaches, 
which troubled and perplexed his mind. Lady Strange would hear 
no good said of Binbian. She had become very ang^ when Sir 
Anthony timidly put forward, as a plea for mercy, the favorable 
manner in which Binbian had impressed him, and the evident change 
which had taken place in the man*s character. " Can an Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots?" Lady Strange had 
quot^ scornfully. She would admit not the faintest belief in 
Gregory Florence's reformation, and besought her husband not to 
uphold Berenice in her quixotic resolve. Sir Anthony knew in his 
heart that she, too, would melt at the sight of Binbian's deep con- 
trition ; but he said nothing, making only a pretext to withdraw to 
his library that he might compose his judgment in solitude, and 
prepare himself to meet the perplexities of the situation. 

Sir Anthony was standing with his back to the shelves, and with 
one of his beloved first editions in his hands. But he was not ad- 
miring it, or even looking at it ; his thoughts were evidently on other 
things; his lips were compressed, his eyebrows puckered. He 
looked up as they entered, and an expression of wonder, of some- 
thing like shock, came over his face. 

Berenice gave him no time for thought. ** Uncle," she said, 
going toward him — " see, Uncle Anthony, I have brought you my 
husband. He was dead, but is now living." 

" Stop a bit — stop a bit," Binbian said in a hoarse and only half- 
articulate tone ; " we haven't settled all that yet. You must hear 
me out. Sir Anthony, and have your say — you and your lady, who 
has been so kind to this poor girl." 

" Nothing can change my resolve," Berenice said. " I see my 
way — at last, at last ; and I know what I ought to do. It has been 
shown to me. Uncle Anthony, this is my husband, and I am his 
wife ; and we are going to live together, and try to do good." The 
tears were shining brightly in her eyes now ; her momentary com- 
posure was all gone. 

" My dear," Sir Anthony interposed, " this is a very singular 
situation, and one would like to look at it in every light. I should 
like to hear, Berenice, what our friend here — this gentleman " — Sir 
Anthony became a little perplexed — " what he wishes to say." 

" That's fair. Sir Anthony ; that's quite fair," Binbian said* " I 
don't ^BXit to say overmuch. It doesiv*! ivee^ xw^Oft. XaS^Kox^* JV^^ 
been a bad husband to her. It's as 1 said \.o\k« ^\j3CC«.^V^^ ^^^' 
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I'd better have killed her outright than have poisoned her life and 
brought disgrace on all belonging to her. But I loved her. Sir An- 
thony, in my selfish, brutal way. I set my heart on having her for 
my own, and I cheated her into marrying me. That's the truth. 
She thought — her people thought — I was an honest man, and all the 
time I was nothing but a thief." 

While Binbian made his confession, and Sir Anthony stretched 
out his thin nervous hand to him, as if entreating him to have mercy 
on himself, the door opened, and Lady Strange and Tony came in. 
Binbian paused and made a gesture of appeal to her — a proud, 
manly gesture, which somehow touched Lady Strange, in spite of 
her bitter antagonism. 

" I'm glad you're here," Binbian said simply. " I want to hum- 
ble myself before you. I've come that you may judge me." 

" Mr. Binbian," Lady Strange said, a little stiffly, " it's not for 
me to judge my fellow-men." 

" You shall hear me," he went on, " and you shall judge for her. 
It's life or death for me ; but I'll not take advantage of her good- 
ness and nobleness. I'll wait. If you bid me, I'U go away. I'll 
prove my repentance by my works before I dare to touch the hand 
she holds out to me." 

Lady Strange looked bewilderedly at Sir Anthony, who nodded 
his head at her, and then back at Binbian, and from him to Bere- 
nice. 

" We don't want to be hard," she said helplessly. " There may 
be something in what you have to tell us that may make us think 
better of you." 

" There will be nothing that could make you think better of me," 
Binbian cried. ''There is nothing except the fact that I have 
changed, and that Gregory Florence, the man you have a right to 
hate, is dead, and will never come back again. I was a thief. Lady 
Strange, and I married her, and the marrying her was the worst 
crime. You know how it always is. I didn't mean to do more 
than borrow the money — there was Government money passing 
through my hands, and I had got into debt ; I'd been too flash, and 
had lived fast — ^racing and betting. I meant to put the money back 
again directly after we were married. But things went all wrong. 
She was too good for me, and she soon found out the coarse sham I 
was. I'd about as much right to matt yi\\^ V« ^ ^ ^o^^-as^Vcas 
to mate with the Queen of BngVawd. TVi^ \mV>w^\*. ^^\xw^\. ^^ 
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and drink got hold of me, and my crime found me out, and I got 
put into jail. Every day that dawned I kept more and more fhink- 
ing of the vile part I'd played to her, and I got to know that there 
was that in my love which wasn't all wild and selfish and brutal. 
And then I escaped ; and I fell in with a real friend that saved my 
life — that brave, true, honest lad. Rick Ransom. Somehow, from 
the first moment I knew him, I began to see my way more clear. 
And at last I made up my mind — we struck a great stroke of luck 
— I made up my mind to give up my life to trying to do some good, 
and long before that I had made up my mind never to trouble her 
any more." 

He spoke with simple earnestness, now and then beating his 
clinched right fist on the palm of his left hand. Sir Anthony list- 
ened in silence, but evidently with kindling interest and emotion. 
Lady Strange moved involuntarily a little nearer to him, and her 
face, too, lighted with sympathy. 

" You see, I never supposed she would come to know that I 
wasn't dead ; and I thought if I could come across her without her 
knowing it, I might be able to do some good for her — to make her 
independent of the world somehow, without her ever having a 
chance of guessing who it was. Yes, we have talked this over. 
Rick and I. But you see how it is. I suppose it's the direct hand 
of Providence, guiding us whither it will, whether we like it or no. 
Here are all my plans knocked to pieces ; and she knows every- 
thing I " 

•* It does look indeed like some direct intervention," Sir Anthony 
said solemnly. "But surely, things being so, Berenice must be 
right in her belief as to her duty. You are husband and wife ; 
nothing can alter that." Then, after his old familiar fashion, he said 
to himself quite aloud, " Most extraordinary thing I ever heard of ! 
It's a risk for her — a terrible risk, I suppose. But she's right, I am 
sure ; and, by Jove ! I do think she may trust him." 

" She may trust me. Sir Anthony, if that is it," Binbian was be- 
ginning. 

Sir Anthony started. He was always surprised when any words 
spoken by him to himself were brought back upon him. It did not 
seem as if he had spoken them when he had spoken them aloud. 

** Did I speak these words — about trusting you } " he asked, in a 
tone of voice which was almost sharp. 

" You did, Sir Anthony ; and 1 am m>]LC\v c^Xvgt.^ \ft ^<3^ Vix 
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them, even though you did not quite know that you were saying 
them. Oh, yes ; she might trust me — so far as that goes. That is 
to say, I'll never get drunk, and I'll never make her unhappy by un- 
kindness. But, good Lord ! that ain't all a woman wants in her life 
— not to be ill-treated and not to have a drunken husband. How 
could she be happy with me — after all these years ? How could 
she put up with me ? How could she stand the shame of having a 
husband who was convicted of crime ? " 

"Don't speak of that," Berenice said warmly; "I am not 
ashamed." 

" Well," Sir Anthony said, " I have been thinking, and I have 
had an idea coming up in my mind about a way perhaps of getting 
over that difficulty." 

" A pardon ? " Binbian asked doubtfully. " No. That wouldn't 
be much good, even if they gave it to me ; the shame of the crime 
would be on me all the same and on her." 

" I don't care." Berenice exclaimed ; and Lady Strange went 
close to her and took the girl's hand in hers, a tacit approval of 
what was going to be, though she said nothing. 

"No— that wasn't my idea," Sir Anthony said. "But we 
can talk of that presently. Mr. Binbian, I have heard all your 
story ; I know now the worst that can be known. Give me your 
hand." 

He held out a cordial hand, and Binbian, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, grasped it in his own. The big tears stood in Binbian 's 
eyes, and there was a gasping in his throat. 

" I respect you," Sir Anthony said ; " I honor you ; I believe 
you are a sincere man and a good man, and that we cah trust our 
child to you. My dear" — ^and he turned to Lady Strange, who, 
tremulous with the conflict of feeling within her, stood silent, still 
holding Berenice's hand — " you allow me to speak for you ? You 
agree with me that this is right and best ? " 

" Yes," answered Lady Strange, in a subdued tone ; " it is right 
and best. If Berenice wishes it I can say nothing." She held out 
her hand and clasped Binbian 's, not so warmly as Sir Anthony 
had done, but with sincerity. " Mr. Binbian, forgive an old woman 
who loves her child dearly, and can not all at once change her way 
of looking at things, even when there is a better way. Be tender to 
Berenice, Don't ask too iT\ucYitromVv«. Remember, she has had 
a hard lotto bear." 
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" She shall be to me as an angel from heaven, so reverently shall 
I treat her," Binbian replied fervently. 

" I think you are sincere. I like your face, and I will do my best 
to like you. We shall know each other better soon. Now let Sir 
Anthony finish his say. I never gave my old man credit for so much 
clear sense. Take his advice." 

" You ask me for my advice," said Sir Anthony, with his gentle 
smile. "Well, here is my advice put into action. Berenice, my 
child, give me your hand." He took the hand and put it into one 
of Binbian 's. "There is my advice. You are doing your duty, 
Berenice, and I will answer for it that your husband will henceforth 
do his duty to you. God bless you both ! I can say from the bot- 
tom of my heart that I am proud of you both. No, Mr. Binbian ; 
not a word of remonstrance. The girl is safe in your hands, and we 
give her to you — ^your wife." 

Then Sir Anthony, having accomplished this long speech for 
him, muttered something about the change of weather being so apt 
to give one a cold, and he pulled out his handkerchief. 

Berenice and Binbian stood side by side. They did not speak ; 
neither looked at the other. Now that the excitement of the decision 
was over, Berenice felt shy and strange. How would it be with her 
as the years went on ? She did not for one instant repent or regret 
her decision. She could not have decided otherwise. But the man 
who stood beside her, and whom she acknowledged as her husband, 
was a stranger to her and to her soul ; all the more a stranger be- 
cause he had repented and become a good man. They were to live 
together now and forever, so long as both were in the world. She 
was entering upon a new existence, the elementary conditions of 
which she was not able to forecast. No wonder she stood in silence. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Meantime the expression of Sir Anthony's face was changing. 
The light of his company manners was going out. For a moment 
his thin and wrinkled visage was full of perplexity. Then he burst 
out, talking merely to himself — 

" It's the best way out of it, the otvly vj^^ ^^^ ^^^^ "^V^ '^<s»SS.^ 
this Sne fellow have ail his past histotv t^ked xr^*^ ^ci^xT.'^^^^^ 
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kind. It needn't be — ^it shan't be. Let Mr. Binbian fall in love with 
Mrs. Florence and ask her to marry him — ^why not, why not ? — ^and 
let her marry him, and the thing is done. Til give her away, and 
we'll have it in the papers." 

"I do declare, the oracle has spoken!" Lady Strange ex- 
claimed. 

•* Yes ; he is right — I know he is right," Berenice said, fervently. 

The voices recalled Sir Anthony to himself. 

" My idea is this," he was beginning, addressing his words now 
to the company in general. 

" My dear, we know all about it," Lady Strange interrupted. 
No ? Did I say anything ? " 
You did ; and you said the right thing," Lady Strange replied. 

" Uncle Anthony, you are always right," Berenice declared in 
enthusiasm. 

" Yes ; the gentleman is quite right," Binbian said. " I don't 
know that I should mind much about myself if I were a lone man ; 
I should think I deserved all that I had got But it's very different 
when I think of her ; and it's different, too, when I think of the 
work she and I have got to do, and hope to be able to do. In Lon- 
don. And I don't see any wrong in it, anyhow. People talk of a 
pious fraud, don't they ? This ought to be counted a very pious 
fraud." 

" It's as clear as daylight,' Sir Anthony said. ** If Berenice were 
to ofiier you to London society as her husband, there must be some 
explanation, and there must be no end of misunderstanding ; and 
the whole thing, with which the public have nothing to do, would 
come out. My scheme prevents all that. Mr. Binbian, the great 
Australian millionaire, comes to my house. He takes a fancy to 
my niece— You do take a fancy to my niece, don't you, Mr. Bin- 
bian ? " 

" Ay, that I do," Binbian loyally assented, with a smile. 

*• Very well. She takes a fancy to you. Don't you, Berenice ? " 

A color came into Berenice's cheek, but the light somehow faded 
out of her eyes. 

" Oh, yes,'^ she answered, "I do ; indeed I do." 

" Well, now, that's all right," Sir Anthony said, cheerily. " Then 
we have the wedding-bells rung, and our pair are married, and 
there are paragraphs in the society pac^ec^. TKe worst that can be 
said is, that it was very quicV\y biou^X. ?toav>X\ ^sA \ ^sa. •a!SL\»i&. 
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some people will explain that in a very matter-of-fact way, and say 
that a millionaire like Mr. Binbian might marry any woman he liked 
and at any time he liked/' 

" Which I do believe, from all I know of London society, and 
that isn't much, is perfectly true, Mr. Binbian — perfectly true," Lady 
Strange added. " I am very glad you are marrying Mrs. Florence ; 
but I believe you could have married any woman in London whom 
you chose to ask — ^provided she hadn't a husband already." 

" Even that limitation," Berenice said, with an almost hysterical 
burst of animal spirits, " may be left out. Aunt Jane ; for the woman 
he is going to marry has a husband already." 

Tony had remained perfectly silent during all this talk. Sud- 
denly he came up to Binbian. 

" Look here," he said ; " I thought of that. Sir Anthony is right 
And now tell me,, what am I to call you ? " 

" Call me Binbian, or call me Jo — ^just as you like." 

** What does Ransom call you ? " 

" Well, when we are alone he mostly calls me Jo." 

"Then I'll call you Jo," Tony said with emphasis. "Jo! Jo! 
There ! For you're one of the finest fellows I ever knew ; and, by 
Jove ! I'm not half so sorry for Berenice now." 

Berenice shot at him a flash of anger and warning, and Tony 
Tell back, a little alarmed. Binbian looked down, discomposed at 
first ; then he rallied and looked up brightly from under his rugged, 
shaggy eyebrows. He had evidently mistaken the meaning of poor 
Tony's unguarded utterance. 

" Yes, I see," he said, good-humoredly ; " it wasn't quite nice 
for a brother to know that his sister's husband had turned up in 
the shape of an escaped convict. Never mind, Tony ; we'll put that 
all right. You and she shall have no reason to be ashamed of me 
any more — ever again." 

" Oh, by Jove ! as if I didn't believe that already," the confused 
Tony hastened to say ; then he fell into the background again. 

" I think we'll order dinner." Sir Anthony said ; and he rang the 
belL " Mr. Binbian, I am sure, will be kind enough to stay to din- 
ner with us, and we can talk over things." 

" I am so very happy where I am ; I am sure I don't want to go 
away too soon — since you are so kind as to ask me," Binbian said^ 
reddening a good deal with the stress oi Yv2l\\tv^ \ft ^ci^Ta^aj^"^ 
speech oi conyentxondX compliment NvYvlcYv, YvoweNtx, \Ti \»s» casfc 
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represented a literal reality and truth. " But I'm not dressed for 
dinner, you see." 

" We'll not dress, any of us," Sir Anthony said. '* This is a fam- 
ily party, and we'll banish ceremony. Tony, you take Mr. Binbian 
to a room, and ring for hot water. Dinner will be on in a few min- 
utes." 

Just as they were sitting down to dinner. Sir Anthony bethought 
himself of something. His eye fell on the little group of win^ 
glasses flanking each plate. " Quite foi^got ; he is a teetotaler," he 
murmured. Then he turned with some hesitation, and with an 
apologetic manner, to Binbian. 

" Oh, Mr. Binbian, I quite forgot ; you are, I know, a strong tee- 
totaler. Perhaps, like many of the same way of thinking, you don't 
like to dine with a party of wine-drinkers ? If so, please don't hesi- 
tate a moment to say so. Tony and I won't mmd in the least going 
without any wine. The fact is, I often do so from mere choice, and 
Tony isn't much of a wine-drinker. So just take us into your con- 
fidence at once. Be sure we shall respect your principles." 

"Lord bless you. Sir Anthony," Binbian said, with a cheery 
smile, " I haven't the slightest objection to see other folks make 
themselves comfortable in their own way. I'm only a teetotaler for 
those who can't be moderate in their drink. Why, my mate Rick 
Ransom always takes his wine when he is with me." 

" And you don't feel any wish for it yourself ? " Sir Anthony 
spoke almost timidly. 

Binbian quite understood the meaning of the question. 

"Not a bit of it. Sir Anthony ; any more than Lady Strange's 
lap-dog might do. I fancy that, like many another man, I took to 
drinking because I was unhappy, and had a conscience that wasn't 
altogether quiet Adversity ain't good for every nature, whatever 
some of the preachers may tell us." 

" Talks good sense — good common sense. Very fine fellow in- 
deed," Sir Anthony said to himself, but within hearing of all the 
little company at the table. 

It was a strange sort of feast, that dinner. No one felt quite at 

ease; every one tried to seem absolutely at ease. There was a 

tendency among the company to drop into sudden silence, and then 

suddenly break out into talk again with a visible determination to 

prove that they had never "beeti sWexvl— yist as people doze off in 

public, and, awaking with a start, \ooV. >y^ ^sA^^\Ncw^>i ^^V^NJs^sk 
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worst enemy to say that they had even for a moment closed an eye. 
A sort of reaction had set in upon the excitement of the day's dis- 
coveries and the day's resolves ; and though all felt that the pros- 
pects had much brightened since morning, yet all felt, too, that the 
brightness was but comparative ; that things were better thap they 
might have been expected to be. Binbian was shy, and could not 
be got to talk much. Sir Anthony felt all the responsibility he had 
taken on himself ; and while he was convinced that there was no 
other way out of the difficulty, yet the existence of the difficulty 
weighed upon him and sometimes paralyzed his power of talk. The 
travelers who want to get into or get out of the port of Jaffa know 
that there is no way except through the narrow opening of the ter- 
rible gate of rocks. They must get through by that portal ; they 
must shoot that gap, or go on the rocks and perish in the wild, 
ever-tumbling waves. But though they know of the one way of 
safety, and know there is none other, it is yet an anxious time while 
they see the reef before them, and watch the tossing of the sea, 
and study from afar the narrow passage, and think of what has to 
be done. 

Lady Strange was thinking much about Berenice. She, too, saw 
that there was no way to be taken but that which they had all re- 
solved to take ; but she felt in her heart that with Berenice it was 
but a mere sacrifice of herself and all her best hopes and her dear- 
est feelings — a sacrifice at the shrine of duty. She grew sad at the 
thought of Berenice's whole life turned into a mere business of re- 
nunciation ; worse than mere renunciation, for it would involve the 
lifelong acceptance of a companionship which could not, in the 
nature of things, be all congenial. She was less enthusiastic about 
Binbian than either Sir Anthony or Tony. His qualities of courage, 
and virtue, and fidelity would not impress a woman so readily as 
they impressed men ; and, indeed, it is to be feared that for the 
moment Lady Strange regarded Binbian chiefly as the man who had 
come between Berenice and happiness. 

And Berenice herself — how was it with her ? The truth must 
be told that the feeling now uppermost in her mind was a feeling of 
relief, a feeling that she had been reprieved. The public marriage 
with Binbian could not take place all at once. There must be some 
interval gfiven for supposed wooing and winning; and althou^K 
they could not make the interval very long, "^eX, aX. 33\ ^N«>X.^>^«t^ 
must be an interval, and during that time s\ve >no\3\^ s\S\ \>^ Vt^^« 
18 
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That was what she was thinking of, more even than about the 
complete change coming in her hfe» than the sacrifice of Ransom, 
and the chill repression of her love. She had, at least, some weeks 
of freedom still before her ; her mind dwelt on that 

Tl)e dinner came to an end. The ladies went upstairs; the 
men smoked a cigarette each. Sir Anthony asked Binbian a few 
questions about mining in Australia, and was greatly interested in 
the information he got. Then they, too, went upstairs. There 
was an air of solemnity about everything ; almost as if it were a 
family gathering immediately after a family funeral. Yet it was 
not that the situation was one of unhappiness ; it was only one of 
strangeness and responsibility. Of evenings, usually, Berenice sang 
to her people ; this evening, somehow, no one seemed to think of 
asking her to sing. They had some tea, and then Binbian got up* 

*• It is growing late," he said, " and I have a good long way to 
go. I think I must say good-night, and be getting — home." 

The word struck sharply and painfully on Berenice's ear. Home 
— ^in Rick Ransom's quarters ! Her husband ; and yet he had to 
leave the house where she was living, and go home to Rick Ran- 
som's rooms ! " Was there ever a woman placed in so strange a 
situation ? " she kept asking of her much-perplexed soul. 

" I'm so much obliged to you, Lady Strange, for all your good- 
ness and kindness to me — ^and to you. Sir Anthony. I never ex- 
pected any such kindness. And then you have put things so straight, 
and helped us out of such a fix. I thank God that Berenice has 
such relatives, and that through her I have such friends. I may call 
you my friends — ^you both ? " 

" Your fast friends, Mr. Binbian," Sir Anthony said. 

" Oh, indeed, yes," Lady Strange declared. 

" I'll walk with you to the end of the lane, Jo," Tony said, "and 
see you into a cab." 

" Good-night, Berenice," Binbian said, timidly coming up to his 
wife. Then, more timidly still, he whispered, •* You ain't sorry — 
you don't regret what you have done ? " 

"Never, never, never!" she said energetically, as if determined 
to stifle by her energy of protestation any momentary qualms that 
might be arising in her breast — as those who feel the first threaten- 
ing ol sea-sickness sometimes protest that they will not be sea-sick. 

" Thaxik you," he said, v^atniVj \ asi^\5cv^xiTawj axid he left the 
room. 
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They could hear Tony chattering all down the stairs. 

" I am glad Tony takes to him," Sir Anthony said, " and, indeed, 
I must say I don't wonder." 

There was something mutinous in Berenice's heart at that mo- 
ment ; something which she would not attempt to analyze, of which 
she would not even admit the full existence. It was, the truth must 
be owned, a feeling of something like disappointment, of something 
like irritation, that they had all taken to Binbian so soon, and ap- 
parently thought it must be so easy for her to take to him. Of 
course, she wanted them to take to him — how could she wish for 
anything else ! — but still, could things be altered so soon ? 

They were standing near the fireplace in silence when Tony 
came back. His return aroused them all to the recollection of the 
task that was before them. 

" One thing we must settle," Lady Strange said. " Who are to 
know' about it ? " 

"The fewer the better," Sir Anthony declared, emphatically. 
" Just ourselves alone ; no one else ; the parties to the conspiracy, 
in fact." 

" But who are ourselves ? " Lady Strange persisted. " Is Philip- 
pa Dell to be reckoned as one of ourselves ? " 

" Oh, no," cried Berenice. " I have begged Tony not to tell 
her. If Tony is ever married to her — " and then she stopped short, 
arrested by Tony's scowl. 

" Tony is not married to Philippa yet," said Lady Strange. " If 
I know Philippa, she will want to analyze a great many emotions 
before she consents to be led to the altar. Philippa is a good- 
natured girl ; but she is a feather-brain, and not to be trusted. Isn't 
that so, Tony ? " 

"You all seem to take it for granted that I want to marry 
Philippa," said Tony, gloomily. " I only wish I knew whether she 
wants to marry me. Better leave Philippa out of it altogether. 
She has had an offer from some newspaper or other for a story. 
We don't want to see poor old Binbian Jo set up in small type, 
figuring about the country in a syndicate of papers, and afterward 
republished in three-volume form, to be had at all libraries in the 
kingdom, as the publishers' advertisements inform us. Seems to 
me," added Tony, with some viciousness in his tone, " that thexe.'^ 
no passion in the human heart—or, anyVkow, VnXYv^ IsiwaNfcTtfiN^^'C^ 
heart— -like the passion for making copy " 
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CHAPTER V. 

Fortune befriended the Stranges in their efforts to throw dust 
in the keen eyes of Miss Philippa Deli. Phiiippa was a young 
literary worker who professionally cultivated the emotions, and 
never lost an opportunity of being harrowed. In her worst griefs 
she had always consoled herself with the reflection that the more 
she suffered the better she qualified herself as a novelist ; and to be 
a famous novelist was Philippa's dearest ambition. That day, when 
she entered the queer little sitting-room which she called her work- 
shop, after taking leave of Lady Strange and Berenice, she found a 
new emotion awaiting her— not by any means a pleasant emotion-— 
which had the effect of absorbing her thoughts and driWng from 
them for the moment Berenice and her romance. 

It must be explained, since for lack of opportunity or informa- 
tion Richard Ransom has failed to do so, that three years previously 
Philippa Dell had lost her mother — her only near relation — and had 
been left, at the age of two-and-twenty, absolutely uncontrolled, 
with a small fortune of two hundred a year, a passion for and some 
experience in scribbling, a very independent spirit, and an ardent 
desu'e to lead the life of an artistic worker and to dwell among the 
London Bohemians. She had refused, therefore, with a great many 
pretty speeches, the offer which Sir Anthony and Lady Strange 
made her of a home with them in the lane off Lombard Street. 
Philippa did not object to the lane or to Lombard Street. She had 
no craving after the haunts of fashion. She thought the City origi- 
nal and picturesque on the whole, and was always regretting that 
she had not been bom a man and trained to the law, that she might 
have had chambers in Lincoln's Inn Fields or the Temple. But 
Strange and Grell's Bank did not present itself to her as favorable 
milieu for the accumulation of " copy ; " and when she heard that 
an artistic friend of hers was looking out for a fellow-worker to 
share the rent of a flat in Earl's Studios, Philippa unhesitatingly 
decided to cast in her lot in the matter of tenement with the artist, 
and to set up her own workshop in South Kensington. Nobody 
could say her nay. It was clear that two hundred a year would not 
enable her to live in indepetvdeTv\.\\i»M>}, ^xA^tt«x\.\s.l^ whose name 
was Mrs. Lance, was a cViildXess -wVdow qI tokpc^ >^^x^ \si\\:^^>5s:«r 
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proachable in morals and manners, hardworking, and sensible, and 
altogether as desirable a companion as Philippa, with her difficult 
tastes, would be likely to come across. The plan answered capitally 
at first Philippa worked hard. Her New York letter supplied her 
with an object for going into society, and paid her dressmaker's bill. 
Philippa was very proud, and had firmly declined to let the Stranges 
supplement her income ; but, equally, she was vain and loved clothes. 
Then she took to fiction ; wrote stories for a weekly journal, and 
vampirized Mrs. Lance when she found her own experience and 
imagination inadequate. The alliance, however, proved to have its 
drawbacks ; and one of these was a consumptive, good-looking, and 
quite estimable brother of Mrs. Lance's — a poet, who used to visit 
at the studio, and fell seriously in love with pretty, heartless Philippa. 
Philippa was a flirt — not so much from evil motive as from inherent 
tendency, and from a keen, professional curiosity about all the drama 
of life. It was another of her regrets — humanly, but not profession- 
ally — ^that she had been bom with the analytical temperament, 
which is incapable of losing itself in genuine passion. Moreover, 
she was at this time deep in her first three-volume novel, which had 
a considerable success afterward at Mudie's ; and Philippa belonged 
to the realistic school of literature in its Howellian, not its Zolaesque 
sense, and was convinced that love-scenes, to be effective, should 
be drawn from nature. She was right, as the subscribers to Mudie's 
showed by the way they asked for her book. The consumptive 
poet inspired the love-scenes, and the public liked them. There 
were people — victims mostly — ^who, like Hal Clancy, called Philippa 
a vampire, and declared that she deserved the opprobrious name ; 
others, who were not victims and believed no harm of Philippa, said 
that there were always excuses to be made for novel-writers, or else 
how could they write novels ? and that, after all, the poor poet had 
derived considerable inspiration from her in his turn, and that they 
were fairly quits. The poet was consumptive and Philippa was not, 
which was all the difference. Philippa had a reaction when her 
book was finished ; her proud, independent spirit chafed against the 
sort of intimacy, and she broke off her half engagement with the 
poet. That was about the Hal Clancy period. Then there arose 
a coldness between Philippa and Mrs. Lance, and, though they still 
shared the suite — ^they had taken it for a term of seven ^eajrer— ^3^^ 
did not care so much for each other's soc\e\Y. YVCKv^V^^^'^'^^^*^^ 
to the bank and paid visits among her Inexvds, an^ '^TS.\jasNRfc"^'^ 
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busy all day with her models and went to artistic parties in the 
evenings. 

In the spring of the year Mrs. Lance left her rooms and went to 
make sketches and nurse her sick brother on the Riviera. Philippa 
did not in the least realize that she had g^ven Mr. Wildron — that 
was the poet's name — his death-warrant. She had never taken his 
occasional slight cough and hectic complexion seriously. When 
Mrs. Lance reproached her, she only said that she had never meant 
any harm, and that poets always exaggerated their feelings, and 
were proverbial for the readiness with which they fell in love, and 
the facility with which they transferred their emotions from one ob- 
ject to another. "There was Byron, you know," Philippa con- 
cluded, '* and Goethe, and Keats — only he hadn't time to change, 
poor man ! " 

" Keats died," Mrs. Lance said grimly. 

" But it wasn't Fanny Brawn who killed Keats ; it was a re- 
viewer," declared Philippa, probably ignorant of hard facts and 
crushing evidence. " I did not mean any harm," she pleaded. "I 
always told him exactly what I was, and he chose to run the risk. 
He used to say such nice poetic things, and I did try my best to 
make myself fall in love with him. The book would have been 
much more real if I had," pursued Philippa, candidly. " But it 
wasn't my fault if I failed. I can't help my temperament It's very 
hard that one can't experimentalize on one's self without hurting 
other people." 

Mrs. Lance went away, and her rooms were temporarily occu- 
pied by an elderly, unattractive spinster, a relation of the artist's, but 
quite inartistic, and devoted to Dorcas meetings, and with whom 
Philippa had no affinities. That was partly why Philippa came to 
be so often at the bank — perhaps to poor Tony's undoing. 

The new emotion which disturbed Philippa was caused by a 
letter from Mrs. Lance. The letter was dated from Glion above 
Montreux, whither Mrs. Lance had gone with her sick brother. 
The poet was very ill. Dr. Muret pronounced that his days were 
numbered. There was nothing but to make them as happy as 
might be. He was quite resigned to his fate. He was, however, 
deeply concerned lest Philippa should blame herself and imagine 
that it had been caused by his love disappointment. The doctor 
had made it clear to both bTolYiw aivd ivsX.« \JaaxV«. c^\ild not have 
lived under any conditions, and t\\\s'NlTs.\:Mwc^^^\issc«&\. ^osKis^ 
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to tell Philippa. He was glad now — ^poor poet !— that Philippa 
had not cared for him. But he had an intense wish to see her 
again — not a morbid desire which might make such a meeting diffi- 
cult for her — so Mrs. Lance wrote—but a tender, friendly longing 
for her companionship, and a keen wish to remove any painful im- 
pression which the thought of him might leave on her mind. Would 
Philippa come and give him this last gratification? Mrs. Lance 
appeared to have cast aside her resentment, and wrote in simple 
womanly appeal, with a matter-of-fact regard for Phil^)pa's own 
tastes and convenience that touched the girl deeply. She need not 
be afraid of being too melancholy. Henry Wildron was never sad, 
and enjoyed every little amusement. There were beautiful views to 
be sketched. There were some pleasant people at the hotel. Some 
of the tourists were quite farcical There was an abundance of 
material which would be perfectly new to Philippa. 

Philippa dashed off an impulsive telegram, scarcely able to see 
the words she wrote through her rain of tears — ** I will come at 
once ; ** and set about making her preparations, crying all the while, 
torn with remorse, seeing her own conduct in its blackest aspect ; 
yet, through all, conscious of a secret, guilty, and wholly artistic in- 
terest, for which she hated herself, in the drama of the situation. 

The family at the bank met at early breakfast the next morning, 
all weighted and solemnized by the tremendous decision of the night 
before ; all resolved to face an inevitable fate in the happiest spirit ; 
all secretly hugging the assurance they had given themselves and 
each other, that this fate was the best that could befall, yet all 
dreading any allusion to the subject of which their minds were full ; 
all bewildered, anxious, and uncertain what the next step would be. 

Philippa's note, telling of her impending departure, was a wel- 
come relief to every one, except Tony. 

Philippa wrote vaguely, though there was an emotional atmos- 
phere, so to speak, about the wording of her announcement which 
exasperated poor Tony. Philippa had her own reasons for reserve. 
She had never confided the Wildron episode to the Stranges, who 
lived in a different groove, and were not likely to hear of it in any 
other quarter. 

** What does she mean .^ " said Sir Anthony in perplexity, hand- 
ing back the note to Lady Strange, who Viad fvTs\.TtaA*VL^^>a.^ "mx^ 
then passed it on to him, " Can it be Mrs. l-axvc^ vqVtfi 'v^'^"^ '\>caX 
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one could understand. But why should Fhilippa run off at a day's 
notice to Switzerland, to help to nurse Mrs. Lance's brother, who 
appears to be on his death-bed ? " ' 

•• A dying poet," said Lady Stiange, grimly ; " Castle of Chillon ; 
edelweiss ; the immortal lake ; The Nouvelle H^loise, and all the 
rest ! You may be sure that Fhilippa sees a mine of copy, and is 
hurrying off because she is afraid of missing the poet's dying 
speeches. I don't mean to be heartless, Anthony," Lady Strange 
added, with a quavering laugh, " and I'm sure I'm very.sorry for the 
poet; but, on the whole, I'm glad that Fhilippa is going to Swit- 
zerland. Things will have settled down by the time she comes 
back." 

Tony swallowed his coffee, galloped through his fried sole, and 
went downstairs on the plea that he was late for the opening of the 
bank. 

Berenice was spared the ordeal of another course of cross-ques- 
tioning by Fhilippa. She dreaded Fhilippa's keen eyes and Fhilip- 
pa's intuitions, though there was little likelihood that, in the present 
case, Fhilippa's intuitions would divine the true state of affairs. 
Berenice did not know either that Fhilippa had her own troubles to 
engross her mind. When the afternoon came, and Lady Strange 
set forth for the Boltons, Berenice pleaded a headache, and charged 
the old lady with her farewells. 

Tony was already in the studio. He had arrived a few minutes 
before. When Lady Strange entered, he was gloomily watching 
Fhilippa, as she packed her dispatch-box and sorted the sacred note- 
books. 

" If I stay, I shall allow myself to be angry with you, Fhilippa ; 
so I shall only just say good-by. What business have you to be 
rushing off in this scare-brained fashion ? I know it's only one of 
your heartless notions that a dying poet will give you some good 
material. I don't understand your modem, cold-blooded school. 
You'd make copy out of me if I were on my death-bed. Why, Fhi- 
lippa " — and Lady Strange paused a moment in astonishment — " I 
declare, you have been crying ! " 

" Yes, I have. Aunt Jennie," frankly acknowledged Fhilippa. 

" Is it genuine, or is it only artistic emotion ? I have never be- 
Jieved in your tears, PhiWppai, smce that day I came here and found 
you in such a state that 1 made cwtavci ^om^^\\\^\Krc5cJ«;\sad hap- 
pened. And what do you iVimV.Toxv^'^ ^\v^>«^^\TvSNcv^\si\\^r:^ 
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a hunting story, and her heroine's favorite hunter had broken its 
back in a ditch." 

** It was a very affecting story," said Tony, stoutly. " I cried 
over it myself." 

" Well, / didn't," said Lady Strange. " But tell me, Philippa— I 
shall respect you if you have been crying over Mrs. Lance, or the 
poor man who is dying, or even over yourself." 

" Then respect me. Aunt Jennie," replied Philippa with spirit. 
** I'm fond of Mrs. Lance, and I used to know Mr. Wildron ; and I 
suppose I may be sorry for myself, since my visit to Switzerland is 
not likely to be a very cheerful one." 

" Poor thing ! poor thing ! " Lady Strange said, a good deal mol- 
lified. " I wish you hadn't to go, Philippa. But perhaps you will 
be able to bring some comfort to the boy, or to Mrs. Lance. Well, 
my dear, don't stay away longer than you can help. We shall miss 
you here, more than you think, perhaps." 

After a few more parting words the kindly old lady went away. 

" I shall miss you — more than you think, perhaps," said Tony, 
resolutely. 

•* No, you won't, Tony — at least you must not. I don't want 
you to miss me, or to trouble about me at all.". 

" Stuff ! " Tony replied, bluntly. " You know I can't help troub- 
ling about you, as you call it If a man is in pain, what's the fun of 
recommending him not to feel any pain ? " 

" Much may be done by effort and self-control," Philippa said, 
with intense gravity of manner, shutting and locking her dispatch- 
box as she spoke. 

"Miracles can't be done by effort and self-control,"* Tony said*, 
sharply ; " and nothing short of a miracle will ever change me to 
you, Philippa." 

" I'm something very short of a miracle, and I could do it, 
Tony." 

" Do what ? " 
Why. of course, do what you talked of — change you to me." 
How could you do that ? " 

Simply by promising to marry you. as you want me to, and 
then letting you know in time what sort of girl I really was, and you 
would change toward me fast enough." 

" Oh, that's what all girls say ; and it's m«e a&wAaLNAaxv csci^^xo. 
part, Philippa. You talk as if I had only kcvowiv -^qm €vmi^ ^^ ^^ 
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before yesterday. Look here, Philippa— and do talk like a reason- 
able, straightforward girl — " 

" Tony, I am never reasonable ; and just now I don't think I 
could be quite straightforward to you." 

" Yes, you can, if you choose. Well, I am in love with you, and 
you know it. Will you promise to marry me ? I don't ask you to 
say when ; I only ask you to say yes. Come ! " 

" My dear Tony, I am not by any means in a marrying mood, or 
a love-making mood, just now. I won't make love, and I don't 
want to be made love to. My mind isn't that way inclined. I am 
thinking of very different things ; I am thinking of dying people and 
of grieving friends. I am sorry for that poor boy. I wish I had 
known a little sooner of all that was to come, and it might have 
made me more sensible, perhaps." 

** Yes — ^perhaps," said Tony, grimly. 

" Oh, of course, I know you would think I acted badly in any 
case," Philippa said, flushing up, and rather glad to have the chance 
of being angry with somebody or something. 

** I didn't say anything of the kind. Besides, I was thinking of 
myself and my own case. I was thinking that, if you could look into 
the future now, it might make you more sensible and more consid- 
erate about me," Tony declared in a tragic voice. 

" Oh, you silly young man ! you will be as happy as a king, what- 
ever I decide upon doing." 

" You know that's not true — ^you know I can never be happy 
without you, Philippa. Come, be kind to me ; give me an answer." 

*• Tony, if I am to be kind to you I mustn't give you an answer 
to-day. I can't think about marrying and giving in marriage to- 
day.' 

"It is such suspense," Tony pleaded. 

** If you insist on my giving you an answer to-day — now, this 
moment, Tony — I must answer no ! I couldn't say anything else 
to-day ! My mind wouldn't let me ; my mood, if you prefer to call 
it so, wouldn't let me. I am only in a humor to think about graves, 
and cofRns, and mourners, and not the least in the world inclined 
for thinking of bridals, and orange-blossoms, and wedding bells. 
So there it is, Tony. I am serious, quite. Shall I answer you now 
— htrt, at once, before I go— or will you let me put off the an- 
swer?" 

"Oh, Philippa, how can yoM be ^o cxm^I ^^xxV^^^^^-wns^^, 
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if it must be so, and take any time you like to think over the thing. 
I don't want to press you, if you take such a view of it. But when 
you know how I love you, and when you have known it all this long 
time, and you have never sent me away from you — never — I don't 
see what matter it can make whether you answer me now, or wait 
until some other day." 

" Dear boy, I don't know why or wherefore, only that so it is 
with me," Philippa said, with a certain tenderness in her voice. " It 
isn't caprice, really — not this time, at least. Only I couldn't make 
you any promise now ; and if I decide at all, I must only say no. I 
couldn't help myself. So let me say good-by to you in all kind- 
ness, Tony, and let me go on my sad errand ; and we can talk over 
this some brighter time." 

" Until you come back," Tony said, " there can be no brighter 
time for me." 

" Foolish youth, is not that what I mean ? We can talk over 
this when I come back. The time till then will not be quite glad- 
some for me, you may be sure. Good-by." 

" Is that your last word to me ? " 

" My last for the present. You would not like me to say the 
cold one-syllabled word ? " 

" Oh no, no ! " 

" Well, then, good-by. Yet that is not quite my last word. I 
have four words more to say. They are not mine either — ^not my 
own, I mean. But you know your Shakespeare, don't you ? ' Pre- 
sume not ' " — Tony looked angry — " * despair not * "—Tony looked 
bright. 

They parted ; and though Tony was miserable, his misery had 
its mitigation. 

Berenice saw nothing of Binbian that day. He was closeted for 
some time with Sir Anthony in the little back parlor behind the 
partners' room. Before he went away he was introduced to Mr. 
Grell, one of the partners, and had opened an account with the 
bank. But he would not go up to the private rooms. 

" I think not to-day," he said, shyly and a little awkwardly. " I 
don't want to seem thrusting myself on Berenice. I want to give 
her time ; I want to give myself time. It's like a dream — a beau- 
tiful happy dream to me, and I'm half irigVilexitd ol ^:«"3i5KaN!i,» 'V^'wv 
dfraid of hurting or jarring on her beiore sYve >aas ^^X. ^<;:ca^^xs\^^ 
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to the thought of me. I'll leave her alone, Sir Anthony, for a day 
or two. Now that we've had our talk and settled things, I feel 
easier. You'll tell me what she thinks of what I've been proposing.'* 

They had settled a great deal. It seemed to Lady Strange that 
the whole way was made straight. Sir Aiithony had to own that it 
was Binbian's practical mind which had grasped all the details of 
the emergency, and had made suggestions for obviating any diffi- 
culty and embarrassment there might be for Berenice. 

" I mind only for her, Sir Anthony," Binbian had said. ** Every 
thought of my Ufe now is given to her, and to how I can best make 
up to her. Half last night I lay awake thinking of things — ^where 
she'd best like to live in London, and the sort of country place I'd 
buy for her ; and there's a villa down on the Thames they've writ- 
ten [to me about — she might fancy it for the summer. And then 
there's carriages, and furniture, and pictures, and all the things you 
English people have. I must have the best for her. I want to 
make a kind of Palace Beautiful for her. I'm not much on art and 
culture. Sir Anthony, and you'll help me, won't you ? You'll put 
me in the way of buying what she would like. There's plenty of 
money, you know, and they say that vwth money you can do any- 
thing in England — even make your own climate as you like it. I'd 
like her never to have to put a wish into words, but to forestall her 
fancies before she had had time to form them." 

This speech Sir Anthony reported to Lady Strange ; and the old 
lady, who had a fine taste in furnishings and was a connoisseur in 
old silver and china, saw a pleasant vista opening out before her. 

It was Binbian's idea that, instead of the trip to the Engadine, 
with which Sir Anthony refreshed himself each summer — ^loitering 
a day or two at different towns on the route going and coming, to 
rummage the bookstalls and hunt up old prints — he, Binbian, should 
charter the best yacht to be had for money, and invite them all to 
be his guests, and that they should make an expedition to Holland, 
where there would be first editions, and old Albrecht Dtirers, and 
quaint brasswork to be bought. Binbian had schemed it all* out in 
the night-watches, and had rushed off the first thing in the morning 
to get guide-books and maps, and to prime himself with informa- 
tion. And then they might go to Denmark, and perhaps to Norway, 
i/ Bertnict and her people wished. And as Sir Anthony and Tony, 
he was reminded, must be baeV aX. ^t: \i«cJ^ \s^ \3al^ September, 
there vfould not seem anytVvmg so verj exto^ox^xxi'M^ \ti^\T5ac^ 
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Berenice being married quietly at one of these foreign places and 
continuing the tour by themselves. By the time they came back to 
London, to settle for the winter and begin the real business of life, 
any talk or wonderment to which their union might have given rise 
would have subsided — so Binbian argued — and it would be easier 
for Berenice. That was all his anxiety — that it might be made easy 
for Berenice. 

Berenice fell in with the plan when it was laid before her, In 
her heart she thanked Binbian for having made Sir Anthony the 
medium of arrangement, and for not consulting her directly. She 
was grateful to Binbian for not forcing his society upon her. When 
he was told that she approved of the scheme, he set about at once 
putting it into execution. He went down to Portsmouth to see a 
yacht which had been recommended to him, liked it, bought it, and 
gave orders for a lavish expenditure in making it as luxurious as 
was possible. 

He did not see Berenice alone for several days after that strange, 
momentous scene in the library. She had been shrinking, with a 
sort of nervous dread, from this first meeting under the altered con- 
ditions. His remorse was wounding to her soul. She could not 
bear that he should so humble himself before her. Perhaps that 
curious intuition in reg^ard to her feelings, which seemed a part of 
his changed nature, helped him to divine the dread, and he met it 
with the simple truthfulness that was now to him a religion. 

He took her hand in both of his, but attempted no closer caress. 
" Berenice," he said wistfully, ** it's hard for you, but I want to make 
it as little hard as I can. The best way of doing that is to try and 
blot out old things from your remembrance. If I seem to forget, 
you'll know that it's because I remember. The pardon you've 
g^ven me is a free pardon, my dear ? " 

" There musn't be any thought of pardon now between you and 
me," she said, her voice faltering. " Uncle Anthony has told me 
what you have planned, and I agree most willingly. Thank you for 
all your goodness and consideration for me. I thank you too," she 
went on, looking at him bravely, ** for having given me a little time 
to myself to think over everything, and to " — she faltered again — 
" to prepare myself for my new life. I pray that it may be happy 
for us both. 1 want to be of some use to you," she said hurriedly. 
" I am afraid that I am very ignorant, but "^om >n*^ \.€\ xaa ^N. ^^^a^ 
schemes; you will show me how I can Yvdp." 
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She sat down nervously — they were in the drawing-room. In 
these days she did not go much into her own little sitting-room, 
which seemed haunted by the ghost of her lost love. Binbian took 
a chair near her. 

" I have only the idea of one scheme clear/' he answered ; "and 
that is to turn some of the public-houses into coffee-shops and make 
them centers for work among the poor. Other ideas will grow out 
of that one, I suppose, and by-and-by therell be Rick Ransom to 
help and advise. He won't have been in Parliament all these 
months for nothing. Berenice, are you cold ? " 

" No— oh, no," she said hastily. 

" I thought you seemed to shiver. We'll not talk of schemes 
now. There's something I want to say to you. Oh, my dear, 
there's so much that's been burning in my heart and on ray lips all 
these years. I've talked to you often in the loneliness and darkness 
of the night, and I've asked your pardon for the cruel wrongs I've 
done you, and the angry taunts, the rough brutal words — I've 
thought of them and remembered — one by one the times have come 
up in my mind, and I've been like to break my heart in my despair. 
But there — I've thought it out since you took me back again, and 
I've got to see what must be and what mustn't be. It mustn't be 
that I shame you. For that I must make myself seem better than 
I am. I've got to see that you have lifted me on to a new platform 
— by your side, and that I mustn't make things harder for you by 
bringfing up over and over again Gregory Florence's ghost." 

" Oh," she interrupted. " That's how I want you to feel. Let 
me forget. You have so changed. It is all wiped away and blot- 
ted out. I want it to be forgotten. I want you to forget." 

" That I couldn't and oughtn't to do," he said firmly. " If I 
could forget I might go back again to being the man I was. No, 
never quite that. It's too fast burned into me. But I daren't let 
myself forget. I know, though, that it isn't fitting for me to abase 
myself. Though I have no honor in myself, you have raised me to 
honor. I'll try all I can not to remind you of what is gone. I'll 
make my confession, and do my humble penance to God ; and the 
past shall be between my God and me." 

So the dark chapter was closed. As Binbian Jo, Gregory Flor- 
ence was accepted among thexn ; at\^ no oi\^ ^^^ \a temember 
that he had ever been other thaxi v^^lVv^ xvwi >N;i&* "^^^^^^SssfCa^ 
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tricks of manner and the outward resemblance, Berenice could in- 
deed have found little in common between the Gregory whom she 
had married and this grave, gentle, gray-haired man, whose every 
look and word conveyed the most reverential consideration for her 
wishes and feelings. 

The Stranges and Tony liked him much. Gradually all embar- 
rassment in their relations faded, and Binbian was at his best with 
them. He had a certain rude force and originality which stamped 
him apart from other men, and which blended curiously with his 
extreme humble-mindedness and unconsciousness of self. He was 
not given to much talking, but when he spoke, his speech was frank 
and earnest ; and if he showed traces of his wild life in some slight 
roughnesses and crudities, nothing that he said or did was ever 
coarse or jarring. In everything he gave the impression of a man 
solemnized by a sense of heavy responsibility ; and it was clear that 
he looked upon his wealth as a trust for the fulfillment of which he 
had to render the strictest account He kept his simple habits, and 
seemed to shrink from indulgence in any personal luxury as from a 
sin. But for Berenice, for her friends, for the poor, no outlay could 
l>e too lavish. Atonement was his religion. There was no com- 
plexity in his character or motives. It was as though the outer evil 
husk of his nature had been suddenly wrenched away and the true 
primitive man laid bare. 

As day by day Berenice grew more accustomed to his distinct 
and ever kindly presence, there crept over her so stupefying a sense 
of unreality, that she sometimes felt as though physical pain would 
be welcome— anything that would force her to take a new firm 
grasp on life, and that would rouse her out of this bewildered con- 
dition of mind, in which past and present alike seemed only part of 
a fevered dream. In some respects it was perhaps a merciful con- 
dition, for it enabled her to play her part composedly, and to meet 
her fate with a gentle resignation that might easily have been mis- 
taken for satisfaction. If Binbian's overbearing ways were all gone, 
so also Berenice had lost her old impetuous temper. She was sub- 
dued and gentle with the Stranges and with Tony. To Binbian 
she was kind and sweet ; and if sometimes a haunting look, or tone, 
or gesture, or turn of phrase would bring back her miserable mar- 
ried life, and cause her to start and shiver with a renewed terror, 
she would resolutely put into force her habit ol sfe\l-^vs»c*v^ti^^^^>aS.^ 
plunge into some new subject, and make biro, la^ oTv,\yc«N^^ \a£\xy^ 
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the ghost of her old wretchedness, and reminding herself of Bin- 
bian's words. Yes, Gregory Florence was dead, and it was Joseph 
Binbian who was to be her husband. She interested herself in the 
yacht and the plan of their voyage, and in Tony's enthusiasm and 
Sir Anthony's placid gratification. Once or twice she spoke openly of 
Ransom, and even asked Binbian if he had written to tell his friend 
of what had happened and of their future plans. She wanted 
Richard to know. It seemed to her that when Richard knew, the 
climax of the tragedy would have been reached. It would be no 
shock to Richard, she told herself. He would be waiting for the 
news. He would be certain that she would do what he had told 
her was her duty. It was what he had wished ; for was not Bin- 
bian his friend ? 

Binbian wrote. He wrote more than once, but it was months 
before his letters reached Ransom. Poor Richard was feverishly 
roaming the face of the earth — ^now in Russia, now in the Austrian 
Tyrol, now at Athens, now at Asia Minor. It was at Smyrna that 
he read of the remarriage of Binbian and Berenice. He had gone 
into one of the Frenchified restaurants on the quay, near the ter- 
minus of the tramway, and he was idly looking over the pages of 
Galignanu His eyes suddenly rested on an announcement that 
made him draw a deep breath. 

" The famous millionaire, Mr. Binbian, the Mackay of Australia, 
was married last week at the chapel of the English Legation, 
Copenhagen, to Mrs. Florence, a young widow, and niece of Sir 
Anthony Strange, the well-known banker of Lombard Street, 
London." 



CHAPTER VI. 



February of the new year had come. Rick Ransom was back 
again in London. His seven months of wandering were over. He 
had been through Europe a good deal ; and to Turkey and Asia 
Minor, and the Nile ; and had steeped himself in the atmosphere of 
Jerusalem ; and had found that his wound was not healing. It was 
in Jerusalem cme night that he made up his mind to go back to act- 
ive life. It was a soft, moonlit night, just before the time of the 
Syrian rains. He was standm^ otv \\\^ ^^ \wS. ^i \»s hotel and 
looking across the city to the MouivX. ol 0>&NCs.,«iA\!«w ^^^^^\s^ 
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of the Mosque of Omar, and now at the Holy Sepulchre. He began 
to think of some of the strange sects and knots and little congrega- 
tions of curious beliefs in Jerusalem — those, for example, who keep 
every evening a meal set forth, in the sure conviction that some 
evening or other the Christ will come back to His own Jerusalem, 
and enter beneath that particular roof, and eat of that food provided 
there. A melancholy smile crossed Rick Ransom's noble face. 
Then it came into his mind that he, after all, was playing as dreamy 
and as useless a part in the living world as the fondest of these en- 
thusiasts could enact '' I have ten thousand times less excuse than 
they," he said ; " for they have faith in what they do, and there is not 
in life for them anything much better to do. But I — what am I do- 
ing ? I am keeping my table idly spread always for a happiness 
which I know can never come and seat itself there again. And I 
have work to do in the living world — the world of suffering men 
and women, not one of whom perhaps is less of a sufferer than I 
am. I will go back to London." 

For he had satisfied himself that he could not get rid of his 
trouble by travel. He could change his atmosphere, but he could 
not change his nature ; and it was his nature to love without change. 
It is quite likely, as he had said himself, that if he had been a Lon- 
don-bred young man, a young man bred up in any g^eat city, he 
might have been able to bear his trial more easily. Young men in 
great cities do not often glorify or deify a woman. There is noth- 
ing sacred about a woman to them. She is the commonest incident 
in life. Some women are pretty and charming ; some women are 
ugly and disagreeable ; most women, pretty or otherwise, are change- 
able ; nearly all women are bad-tempered — that is about the sum- 
mary of it. Rick Ransom never could regard woman in that easy, 
matter-of-fact sort of way, and he had never had the companion- 
ship of sisters to teach him that women are but commonplace 
creatures after all. So when he found a woman whom he could 
love, the woman whom he had to love, he deified and idolized her, 
and he knew that he must love her forever. There was nothing to 
be done by staying abroad any longer. In truth, the enforced idle- 
ness of travel only left his thoughts more free to busy themselves 
with his love and his loss. A man suffers more keenly from any 
physical pain in a long railway journey than he would if he were at 
home, trying to get on with his ordinary wotVl. ^ *\1 >n^s noSJ^ V^^ 
Rick Ransom and his anguish of heart. As Vve covA^ xvox. ^^"^ ^>x!c^^ 
19 
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by travel, he felt that the only thing for him was to go home and 
tty to do some good for other people. 

He got back to London shortly after the beginning of the ses- 
sion, which happened to open rather late that year. He had kept 
his chambers, and had written home well in advance, and he found 
everything in comfortable readiness. But it was raining, of course, 
and London looked dim and dull, and even miserable. He did not 
feel in the least degree glad to get back. He felt listless and dis- 
couraged and out of form. But he said in his own mind, " I'll soon 
pull myself together and get over this;" and he set his teeth— 
metaphorically at least — and resolved to grin and bear it, or rather, 
if he could, to bear it without grinning. 

One thing he knew he must have to bear without grrimace of 
any kind — the frequent meeting with Berenice. He must, of course, 
be in the closest companionship vtath Binbian ; and seeing Binbian 
much, must mean seeing Berenice pretty often. The slightest evi- 
dence on his part of any reluctance to meet her, or of any emotion 
on meeting her, might reveal the whole truth to Binbian ; and what 
would become of Binbian 's happiness then, if he knew that his 
dearest companion was in love with Berenice — with his wife ? So 
he sat down and wrote a letter to Binbian, telling him that he had 
come back to town, and that he meant to come and see him and 
Mrs. Binbian at once. Then he wrote a letter also to Tony, an- 
nouncing his return ; and in this fashion he considered that he had 
reopened his London life. The rest would follow as by lot God 
wot. *' Who is it," he asked himself, " who declares in Shakespeare, 
that he can ' cry content to that which grieves my heart ' ? It must 
be a very hard thing to do ; but I must try to do it, for all that." 

He braced up his nerves accordingly, and he went round, about 
five o'clock on a cold frosty afternoon, to Binbian 's house. Mr. 
Binbian was not at home, the servant said. Was he out of town ? 
Oh no ; he was not out of town ; but he was not at home, and 
would not be back until late that night. Was Mrs. Binbian at 
home ? — Ransom asked, hoping that he was putting the harmless 
question in an ordinary tone of voice. No ; Mrs. Binbian was with 
Mr. Binbian. Fact was, they had gone into town to see after the 
concert. 

To see after the concert ? Had Berenice taken to interesting 
herself in concerts ? 

" The concert at the Coftee Y^X^c^— Vo\ >(N\^ ^^\^t^^^<^ -^^ 
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man explained, in an apologetic sort of way ; as if he would say, 
" You mustn't mind it too much ; ladies will do these things some- 
times nowadays ; they will give concerts for the pore people." 

Ransom asked for fuller explanation ; and the man showed him 
a little printed handbill announcing a concert for that evening at the 
** Great Day- Star Coffee Palace," in one of the regions near Hol- 
bom, at which several ladies and gentlemen were announced as per- 
formers, and among the rest Mrs. Binbian. Ransom asked for the 
handbill, and determined to be one of the audience at the perform- 
ance of the evening. He hurried home, swallowed an early dinner, 
and drove to the Great Day-Star Coffee-House. The Day-Star 
Coffee Palace was a huge projecting comer house, which made a 
junction of two streets running different ways— fastened the ends of 
them together. It had been newly painted and decorated, and from 
its windows there beamed, not the flare of hot and heating gas, but 
the soft brilliancy of the incandescent electric light. There was 
quite a crowd round the great doors. Ransom made his way into 
the thick of it. There were as many women and children as men, 
and all were well behaved. Through the doors Ransom found him- 
self gently projected into a sort of anteroom, where there were 
ticket-offices, and what would, in an ordinary place of entertainment, 
be called box-keepers and ticket-takers. But the plan of the Great 
Day-Star Coffee Palace was new to Ransom. Many of the men 
and women put down coppers in a basin-like receptacle displayed 
in the box-offices ; some men, who had their wives and children 
with them, put down quite a little handful of pennies ; small boys 
and girls, in several instances, contributed little battered, discolored 
halfpennies ; but a great many persons put down nothing. When 
Ransom could make his way up to one of the bureaus, he asked what 
was to be paid. 

" Anything you like, sir," was the civil answer. 

" And if onie doesn't want to pay ? " 

"Equally welcome here. No one is asked to ^ pay anything. 
People g^ve if they can ; gfive what they like ; or give nothing." 

Ransom would have dearly liked to put a handful of sovereign's 
down, but he dared not commit what would seem to be an act of 
mere ostentation. He put a restraint on his desires and deposited a 
shilling in the basin. Then he passed into the great hall. Itv^-as* 
oblong in form, h^ndisom^y and tasteiuWy decoT2L\fe^vrC0Ev^K>V\.^«5^iR2^ 
blending of colors, not glaring white and go\d. 
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At the upper end of the hall was a platform, or perhaps it should 
rather be called a stage. At one side of the stage was a piano ; at 
the other side a harp. In the middle was a table, backed by an 
imposing armchair, and with several less pretentious chairs in rows 
behind and at either side. The stage at this time was without any 
living occupant, except a performer who was beguiling the time for 
the audience by playing something on the piano. Eight o'clock was 
the hour fixed for the beginning of the entertainment, and precisely 
at the moment quite a little crowd of ladies and gentlemen came on 
the platform amid the enthusiastic applause of the hall. Ransom 
knew some of the men by sight. One was a philanthropic member 
of the House of Lords ; another was a member of the House of 
Commons who had a good-natured temperament, was fond of oblig- 
ing people, and was a capital hand at the violin. Each of these re- 
ceived a special burst of applause all to himself as he was seen to 
enter. A popular preacher was gpreeted with still louder approba- 
tion. But the loudest applause of all was given when Rick Ran- 
som's old pal, Binbian, stepped quietly on to the stage. The ladies 
were taken altogether, and got their recognition as a galaxy, not as 
separate stars. Ransom could not see Berenice. She had evidently 
settled herself quietly down on some chair behind the chairman's 
throne. That throne was up to the present moment empty. Rick 
was wondering whether some pretematurally great and popular per- 
sonage was expected to come and take possession of it by a sort of 
right divine. 

Rick took a seat far back in the room and waited, and mean- 
while, after his fashion, got into talk with his next neighbor. This 
was a stout, elderly working-man, who had his wife and two chil- 
dren on the other side of him. Rick asked him questions about 
the ladies and gentlemen who were expected to take part in the 
performance. Rick wanted to get to Mrs. Binbian without ask- 
ing any direct question about her, and he had his desire before 
long. 

*' But out and out the one we like best," the man said, " is Mrs. 
Binbian. She's a real good sort." 

" Ay, ay," Rick assented, with an air of only half-curious inter- 
est ; " and who may she be ? " 

" You haven't been long in London, I dare say .> " 

" Only came back to London a le^ da?j^ ^'Jk* \ ^-^^ m London 
before, though. I'm an AusliaWam:* 
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" Don't say so ? Why, ain't that queer-like ? He's from Aus- 
tralia, too. Didn't you ever hear of him out there ? " 

" He ? I thought you were talking of a lady ? " 

"Well, he's her husband— Mr. Binbian — the great rich man 
from Australia. They say he owns a whole mountain of gold ; but 
I can't get myself to swallow all that. Didn't you ever hear of him 
out in Australia ? " 

Rick began to see that he had gone very near to putting his foot 
in it. He rallied and recovered himself. 

" Oh, so she's Mrs. Binbian, then— the wife of the great million- 
aire ? Yes ; I should think I did hear of him out there." 

" Now, then," said his neighbor ; " they're agoing to begin." 

Then the popular preacher rose and came forward with majestic 
stride and impressive port to the front of the stage, and was greeted 
by another burst of applause ; and after the cheers had sunk into 
silence, he delivered a short speech, the point of which was a pro- 
posal that the chair should be taken on that occasion by that noble- 
hearted benefactor of the people and lover of the cause of temper- 
ance and of every good cause — Mr. Binbian. The motion was sec- 
onded by some one whom Ransom did not know ; and then, amid 
clappings and shouting and stamping that made the chandelier in 
the roof to rattle alarmingly and that drove dust-clouds flying here 
and there, Binbian accepted the proffered throne. He sat there for 
a second or two, and then got up and began to address the audi- 
ence, and for the moment all Rick Ransom's conflicting emotions 
were absorbed into one feeling — a feeling of alarm lest his old pal 
should break down. He had never thought of Binbian Jo as a popu- 
lar orator. 

But Binbian did not break down. He looked into the eyes of 
his audience as if he would have looked into their souls. His clear 
strong voice filled the hall. There was a certain rugged dignity in 
his bearing. 

" Friends all," he said, " I am not much of a talker. You all 
know that. Most of my life was passed where I had not much 
chance to make a speech, even if I had any strong liking that way. 
But I am not one of the sort of folks who, because they can't make 
speeches themselves, are ready to run down speech-making alto- 
gether. I've heard many a man say, with a scornful look on his 
face, ' I'm not a man of talk ; I'm a man ol ac\\cm^\ ^tcv! ^>ax. \ 
generally found that there wasn't much acViotv, alVex ^, ^cNi^ ^^ 
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men who spoke in that way ; and that they might as well have been 
talking all their time for any good they were doing otherwise. Why, 
we can only get at people's hearts by talking to them ; and how can 
we talk to a crowd unless by making a speech ? We always b^;in 
our meetings here with a speech, and we have a speech or two put 
in here and there among the music. Where would our temperance 
cause be if it were not for men like our friend here " — he turned to 
the popular preacher — " who can touch men's hearts and quicken 
their reason by his sermons and his speeches ? We all do what we 
can here. I can't sing for you and I can't play for you, and all I can 
do is to get up at a meeting of this kind, and tell my fellow-men that 
there is no slavery in all this world like the slavery of drink. The 
Russian serf — when there were Russian serfs, which, thank God, 
there are not now— or the negro slave in the Southern States of 
America — ^when there were slaves there, which, thank Gk)d again, 
there are not now — why, he was a freeman in soul, ay, and body 
too, when compared with the Englishman who is bound down in 
the slavery of drink. The slave, anyhow, might be free in his 
dreams ; but the sot is not free in his snorting drunken dreams. 
The slave is free to love his wife and his children ; but how can the 
drunkard love wife or children, or anything but the master that has 
taken possession of him ? He is not free to love anything that's 
good. There's no delight for him in the summer morning, nor in 
the evening, nor in the moonlight — no music for him in the winds 
and the waves, and the singing of the birds in the trees. There's 
no hope for him in the rising of the sun, and no tender memory for 
him in the twilight. Why, I've been alone in the scrub— in the 
desert, I mean; you will understand that better— where a man 
might die of thirst for aught any one would know or care, or be 
killed by the spears of the blacks ; and I've felt free and happy be- 
cause I hadn't anything more to do with the slavery of the drink. 
I've felt free and happy — ^yes ; and safe, safe, safe ; for even if I did 
die, what of that ? I should die sober, anyhow, and go to meet my 
Maker as an honest man should, with a clear head and not a be- 
muddled brain. Well, I think that's just about all I wanted to say. 
There's not much in it, but it's what I feel. I couldn't have the 
courage to lecture you — I shouldn't feel that I had a right to talk to 
yovL in this sort of way, if I hadn't had experience — ^bitter experience 
— of my own " — ^and here Vve dtop^t^ Vv&Nov:^,^TA\.\ve. words came 
out gently, tenderly, charged n*\VVv WVl V^^vw^— " «sA >&. \ $L\^n. 
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know that a man can redeem himself, if only he will make up his 
mind, and will look for strength and support to the right quarter. 
And now we'll have some music/' 

And Binbian sat down, and the hall thundered at him. 

" He's a man," Ransom's neighbor observed emphatically ; 
"that's what he is." 

While Binbian was speaking, Ransom kept his eyes fixed on 
him.. There was a strange exalti look on Binbian^s face. One 
could not call it fanatical ; one could not call it devout, or even per- 
haps devoted ; but it was the look of a man who regards himself as 
an accepted instrument in some providential work which has to be 
done. Yet Binbian seemed possessed with simplicity, if one might 
use such a phrase ; there was no more of the theatric or the self- 
conscious about him than there is in a little child. The impression 
he conveyed was that of one who feels himself somewhat apart from 
the ordinary concerns of men, who sees straight before him the path 
which he must walk. Ransom's mind went back to that strange 
first meeting with Binbian — that meeting in the scrub ; the aspect 
of hunted wild animal which Binbian wore; the drop of grog so 
greedily drunk; their sudden and mutual confidence. And he 
thought of all that had happened since then ; of his old comrade 
become a great millionaire and a popular philanthropist, instead of 
the outcast and convict that he was — ^thought of how he had re- 
gained the wife whom he supposed himself to have lost forever ; 
how he had been taken to her heart ; how happy he must be, and 
how happy he was making others. And Ransom said to himself, 
he could not wonder if in all simplicity and sincerity Binbian should 
have come to regard himself as one who had been made, with spe- 
cial design, an instrument in the hands of Providence. ** That's the 
meaning of the look on his face," Ransom thought. " I don't wonder 
if he does believe that Providence has him specially in hand." 

Then there was some violin-playing by the member of the 
House of Commons, and there was a quartet ; and Ransom began 
to grow impatient, and to wonder if Berenice was never to come on. 
He began talking once again to his neighbor. They spoke in whis- 
pers. The man told him a good deal about the condition of the 
neighborhood, the poverty, and the drink. This haU in which they 
were now sitting was not long since the most flash public-house in 
the whole neighborhood. It had sent mote towi \.o >SQfc "^tssss^ "^^^ 
the workhouse, and turned more girls on \o \!laft sXxt^\&, ^^ ""^^^^ 
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said, than any other drinking-place round about. The magistrates 
at last took away the license, and Mr. Binbian bought up the house, 
and turned it into a coffee palace ; and he came there constantly to 
look after things, and his wife came. How they managed to spend 
so much of their time in that house the man didn't know, he said ; 
for they had lots of other houses of the same kind to look after in 
different parts of the town, and Mrs. Binbian had a home some- 
where for poor gfirls who had gone wrong and wanted to get right 
again ; and, in fact, they were always doing good, one way or an- 
other. 

" Yes ; it's better as it is," Ransom said aloud, with a sigh. 

" What's better ? " his friend asked in surprise. 

Ransom made some vague answer. He had been putting his 
own thoughts into words. Yes ; it was better as it was. These two 
were made to do good together. 

" I wonder what comes next ? " he said, for the sake of saying 
something that his friend could understand. 

" Hush ! here she comes — bravo, bravo ! " and he clapped his 
hands and stamped with his feet, and his wife banged the floor with 
her umbrella, and Ransom knew that Berenice had come forward 
and was about to sing. For a moment he did not look up ; he 
dared not. His face might have betrayed some of the emotion he 
felt. Was it thus, then, he was to see her for the first time ? There 
in that crowd, with a distance as great between them, to all actual 
intent, as though he were still standing on the roof of the hotel in 
Jerusalem ? The sensation was, indeed, very much like that which 
he might have experienced if, by some force of reWved magic, he 
could have been made to see her in London while he stood on the 
flat roof in the Syrian town. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



Berenice was led on to the platform. She looked very tall and 
very slender as she stood all in black, her white stemlike throat 
showing above the black lace ruffle at her neck, her dark hair curl- 
ing soi^y from off her forehead and coiled, as the fashion is, in a 
^eat Jcnot on the top oi Yvet YvesA, axv^ V« ^ovAedwl dark eyes 
g3Lzmg out, as it were, beyoT\d iV^ \\^v& ^Tv^>iJcv^ ^\^>^^ ^V ^-5^;^ \ 
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faces turned toward her. She was very simply dressed, but the 
dress had a fashion and richness that made it look different from the 
dresses she used to wear, while the single diamond at her throat 
would have seemed an extravagance beyond the means of a husband 
less wealthy than Binbian. In truth, it was Binbian's greatest joy 
to buy adornments and luxuries for his wife. When, on state occa- 
sions, Berenice appeared in the diamonds he had given her, they 
might, had she lived in the days when such things were, have repre- 
sented the ransom of a king. But kings are not ransomed nowa- 
days ; and Berenice hardly ever blazed out in her jewels. 

She was tremulous and nervous as she waited to begin, shrink- 
ing a little from the gaze of all those eyes, but any one looking 
steadily at her would have seen that she felt herself suited to her 
work — that she saw herself in the part, as the players say. All this 
Rick Ransom did not see as yet. He kept his head resolutely down, 
determined that he would not look up until after she had begun to 
sing, and he had heard something of her song. How long an inter- 
val it seemed ! Somebody began the accompaniment on the piano 
— is the accompanist going to keep on preluding for the whole 
evening } — and then stole forth some low sweet notes of woman's 
voice, and Berenice was singing. " When the heart is full," says 
Richter, " let music be away, if you would not have it overflow." 

And now at last Ransom dared to look up and to let his eyes 
rest upon her face. His heart gave a great bound, and for a mo- 
ment seemed like to burst with agony and yearning. She was Bin- 
bian's wife, but nevertheless she was his Berenice — ^the Berenice of 
Niagara ; the Berenice who had clung to him in the ocean fog, and 
had confessed in that moment of danger and gloom that she loved 
him ; the Berenice of the Ladies' Gallery thrilling at the approach 
of fate — her doom and his ; the Berenice, bound, condemned, whose 
woman's passion had given a last feeble struggle, and who, in one 
moment of self-abandonment, had implored him wildly to break her 
chains and take her away and make her his own ; the Berenice of 
his dreams, the one ideal woman for him, the one only woman who 
could command his undying love. 

Was she changed ? Yes ; there was that subtle, undefinable 
difference between the unfettered woman and the woman whose life 
her husband has a right to order — that look of more matured ex- 
perience, or dignity and responsibility — t\ve Mti\.T2a\^^\2iX^^ ^-k^x^^- 
sion. She was paier— thinner too, he iVvom^VvV— aX^.o^^^^« \svox^ 
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delicate in appearance ; the lines of her cheek-bones showed, and 
there were faint dark hollows beneath her brows and under her eyes. 
His wild fancy leaped at the thought that she was ill, that she was 
withering away in a slow decline. This daily, hourly sacrifice of 
herself was more than she could bear — ^his pure, single-hearted Bere- 
nice. Then there came a quick revulsion from this thought of 
sacrifice. She did not seem unhappy. Her eyes had in them a 
look of deep-seated enthusiasm, of something more than content 
No good woman ever died from mere selfish disappointment. She 
was fulfilling her mission, and the mission was one which could 
not bring 5«>rrow. Sacrifice ! Was it sacrifice to be worshiped by 
Bmbian ? 

She was singing a song which Ransom did not know, a song 
well known, however, to modem ears — ^that melancholy plaint, ten- 
der, resigned, but intensely sad, of Christina Rossetti's : " When I 
am dead, my dearest." The girl in the song says to her lover that 
when she is dead he is not to make mourning for her. 

" But if thou wilt remember, and if thou wilt forget." 
And in the second verse she forecasts her own lying in the grave, 
where she shaU nevermore hear the rain or hear the nightingale, 
but— 

" Dreaming through the twilight that doth not rise or set, 
I haply may remember and haply may forget." 
How touching and how mournful sounded the notes and the words of 
that ballad ! It pierced Rkk Ransom's heart He wondered why 
she had chosen so melancholy a song. He wondered why she 
thought it suited to the tastes and sympathies of that rough and 
popular audience. He did not know that next after a really rattling 
comic song, a popular audience of that kind most dearly loves 
something that is softly touching and tender and melancholy. The 
true singer can draw her audience up to her ; she does not need to 
come down to them. He could not but think that she must be sad 
at heart when she could sing so sad a song. What if, after all, she 
had found her lot too hard to bear ? What if she were unable to 
reconcile herself wholly to it ? What if the generous step she had 
taken had brought her into a merely false relationship, which could 
in the end be only unhappiness for her and for her husband ? Ran- 
som found himself thinking this out painfully even while the hall 
was ringing with the app\a>ise lot \v« sotv^. 

They called for another, and sVvt saiv^ "'ftovcvt, ^h^^x. ^^\s>r; C* 
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and afterward they would have insisted upon another still, if Bin- 
bian, his face beaming with pride in her, had not come forward and 
said a few simple, humorous words, introducing the next performer, 
a gentieman famous for his comic recitations. Quite, at the end of 
the entertainment, Berenice sang again, and the song was one that 
Ransom remembered well. It was sweet pain to listen and to re- 
call each time that he had heard her sing those words. Did she 
think of him ? he wondered. Her voice trembled at the refrain : 
" Some measure love by gold. 
By endless time, by boundless sea 
But I — I love thee well enough 
To leave thee, love, if needs must be." 

The song was a favorite with these people ; and when she had 
ended and had gone from the platform, they called for it again. 
Her voice seemed more pathetic than even at first. To Ransom s 
fancy it was full of tears. Though the cries for a repetition were 
loud and prolonged, she did not come back again. 

While the people were still shouting. Ransom made his way out 
into the anteroom, and spoke to the same man at the box-office 
who had answered him when he entered. 

" I am a friend of Mr. and Mrs. Binbian's," he said. " Could 
you g^t some one to take this card round to them and ask if they 
will see me } " 

The man took the card, and gave it to a sickly, but neatly 
dressed girl, with a young child in her arms, who was standing be- 
side him counting the coppers in the brass bowl. 

" All right, sir. Becky, you take this to the back, and come 
quick and tell us what Mrs. Binbian says. My Becky is one 
of Mrs. Binbian's 'children,' as she calls them," he said, as the 
girt disappeared. "Wife died two months back, sir, and there 
was only Becky to keep things straight, and she was good for 
naught, till Mrs. Binbian took her in hand and had her taught to 
sew and mind the house. She was high-spirited, was Becky, and 
given to trapesing the streets till Mrs. Binbian showed her better. 
Lord, it isn't so much with their money that these rich people do 
good to us poor ones ; and that's what I often think about Mr. and 
Mrs. Binbian. They set folks in the way of helping themselves, 
through understanding what it is they need." 

The hall was emptying now, and Ransom sVood.\>^0y5L\«.'sA&^^ 
entrance-keeper and waited for Becky's relxinv. ^Vv^ vq^s xvoXVs^*^' 
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** Mrs. Binbian says she will be glad to see you, sir, if you 11 come 
back with me." 

He followed his guide through various and devious passages ; 
not, however, dim and dark and dirty, as most passages in places 
of entertainment are, but clean, well-kept, and softly illumined by 
the electric light. Ransom noticed that all the doors swung noise- 
lessly and easily on their hinges. The general air of homelike order 
— ^at least, the order that ought to be homelike— over the place was 
refreshing. His guide knocked at a door, and a voice that Ransom 
knew but too well called " Come in ; '* and he entered the room 
alone, and was in the presence of Berenice. 

She was standing beside a table, on which were music-books 
and some musical instruments, and a vase of sweet-smelling flowers. 
The room was adorned with ferns and palm-leaves and plants. 
Berenice's eyes lighted and her cheek colored when she saw Ran- 
som. She gave him her hand, and there was half a moment of 
silence. She was the first to speak. 

" How long have you been in London ? " 

** I only got here this day. I went round to see Binbian — and 
you — ^and they told me you were to be here this evening ; and so I 
came. How well Binbian looks, and how well he spoke ! " Ransom 
now thought that the more he talked about Binbian and about her 
the easier things would be with him. 

" Yes ; he spoke well, but only just because he feels all he says. 
You will stay and see him — he will be here in a few moments." 

" Oh, yes ; of course Til stay and see him. Only too glad to get 
hold of him so soon." 

" I didn't know that you were here— in the hall, I mean," she 
said. There was at first a little tremor in her voice. Perhaps it 
may have been caused by the strain of having had to sing so often. 
In fact, she hastened to explain it in that way. " I think I have 
sung rather too many song^ to-night," she said. " My voice seems 
worn out." 

" It was so kind of you ; you would do all they wished. They 
are rather exacting, but they are all so fond of you." 

" I didn't see you. Where were you ? " 

" Oh, far back in the hall. Is it not strange that you should, 
after all have found it your destiny to become a singer in public, 
although in such a very diftwetvl vja:j Vcqtcv >3wal -^Vwch you ever 
were thinking of ? " 
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" Yes, it is strange ; and I love to sing in this way, and I know 
I should not have loved it in the other. Well, the good Fates have 
been very kind to me. And so you have been traveling so much, 
and seen all the wonderful glorious places that one has been dream- 
ing of and longing to see from one's very childhood ? You have 
seen Jerusalem and the Pyramids and the Bosphorus ? " 

" Yes ; I have seen all these. You will see them, too — whenever 
you like, of course." 

" I suppose I shall see them some time. Binbian will take me 
— when he is not quite so busy as he is just now." 

As she said " Binbian will take me," their eyes met and rested 
for a moment on each other. It was as if each were trying the 
other s strength of purpose. It was as if each asked of the other, 
"Can you sustain me through all this — to the end — resolutely, 
loyally? " and the other made answer, " Have faith in me — I can." 
Then the looks parted, and each felt that a new chapter of life had 
opened. 

** He is very kind and good to me," she said, simply. ** Oh, he 
is all goodness and kindness and charity. You were right about 
him. You knew him, and it was I who didn't." 

"No, no — he is not the man you knew. That man is 
dead ! " 

"Yes," she said, solemnly, "that man is dead, indeed! My 
husband is what you have often called him — one of the noblest 
creatures on God's earth. I ought to be so thankful to Heaven ! 
And I am. Oh, yes, indeed, I am." 

Rick looked into her pale, sweet, melancholy, somewhat wasted 
face, and he felt as if his heart were bleeding. He knew what had 
been the struggle in her generous, impulsive, impetuous breast. 
He knew that she had conquered ; that she had won her complete 
victory. He knew that she had crushed down every rebellious feel- 
ing, and established a sort of resigned desolation within her, which 
she had to call peace. He knew that out of such a battle one 
comes victorious only at the cost of many a cruel wound — of many 
a wound which will keep opening and reopening now and then 
through long lapses of after years. Had he not been fighting such 
a battle himself ; and had he not woji the battle and subdued all 
that was rebellious in his nature ? He, too, had made a solitude' 
and called it peace. 

" You are giving yourself up to lV\is"— \ve vias ^^^'^'?» ^^ ^"^ 
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" this sort of thing," not out of irreverence, but out of awkwardness 
— " to these efforts for the poor ? " 

" He is gfiving himself up to them ; I give myself up to them for 
his sake. He is a profound believer in the power of sympathy, and 
in bringing the poor and the rich close together." 

" Don't you believe in it too ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I do. But it is because he does, I think. I had 
never gfiven my attention much, or at all, that way before he took it 
up. I am sure he is right ; I am sure he is doing ever so much 
good. People love him so much — these poor people — ^that even 
that alone must do good. It must be good for people when they 
are made to love some one." 

" He's a splendid fellow — ^but, of course, I always knew that," 
Ransom exclaimed, enthusiastically. "By Jove, I almost envy 
him." ^ 

Berenice smiled a rather melancholy smile. 

•'You needn't envy him," she said. "You can imitate him — 
follow his example ; do as he does." 

" And as you do." 

" Oh, with me it is nothing. He tells me what to do, and I do 
it, and he is pleased. I am putting my heart into the work. At 
first I did not— quite ; it was all so new and strange to me, and I 
found it hard to talk to people. Now it grows easier and easier ; I 
suppose because I am beginning to understand it better, and to like 
it better." 

A firm and heavy tread was heard. 

" My husband," Berenice said, and she let drop her eyes. 

Ransom knew the tread well. He turned round and saw Bin- 
bian entering the room. Binbian did not see him at first. His eyes 
were fixed upon his wife, and there was a look of something like 
homage and devotion in them, which touched Ransom's heart in a 
curious way. 

Gregory — Mr. Ransom," Berenice said. 
Hullo, dear old boy! Why, who ever expected to see you 
down here ? And you have heard her sing, haven't you ? When 
did you come ? Tell us all ; tell us everything. Tell us as we go , 
along. The carriage is here; we'll take him with us, Berenice. 
He must come and have some supper. We dined early ; we have 
been down here this ever so \ot\^." 

Einbian seemed as it Vve iiev^x cQwXdi ^^^>KaxA& ^wough or 
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warmly enough with Ransom. Ransom was for a moment unable 
to speak. His feelings stifled his utterance at first. They were so 
curiously blended — ^joy in the happiness of his friends; pain and 
grief for his own loss and his own loneliness. He could not even 
say what he would have ; what he could wish for ; what he ought 
to wish for. Had Berenice come to love her husband ? Should not 
he. Ransom, who loved her and longed for her happiness, be glad 
of that ? But could he be glad of it ? Ought it not to be a grief to 
him if she was merely living a life of constraint and duty, and not 
of affection ? His heart would not answer. 

At last he conquered his feelings, subdued the mutiny in his 
breast, and found words in which to reply to Btnbian's cordial 
greetings. 

" Dear old Jo, of course I'll go to supper with you. I have such 
lots of things to tell you and to talk to you about. I don't quite 
know where to begin, and I certainly shan't know when or where to 
leave off." 

" You see. Rick," Binbian said, " you were right after all. My 
sins have been forgiven me on earth. I have my wife. I know her 
now at last ; and she shares her life with me. She came to me — 
came of her own accord. Well, there, I'll say no more of that." 

He hurried out of the room, as if to make some arrangements 
about their going home. Obeying a sudden impulse, Ransom 
turned to Berenice and asked — 

Have I done right in promising to go home with you now ? " 
You have done rig^t," she said in a low tone ; " I understand 
you quite. We must be on terms of friendship ; you are his friend 
and you must be mine, and it is better to begin at once." 

" Yes," Ransom repeated ; " it is better to begin at once." 

'* That was what you meant ? " she asked. 

" That was what I meant." 

Then Binbian Jo came bustling back into the room, his face 
illuminated by happiness. 






CHAPTER Vni. 

The Binbians lived in Carlton House Terrace. Their house 
had been the property of a noble lord, wilVi aiv\^s\ofvGTcaLXi\^«3cA^^ 
almost historic collection of briC'h-brac and "^aisiXitv^, -^^^^^ \^a^ 
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ruined himself on the turf ; and Binbian had bought the house as it 
stood, and had there established himself with his wife. 

It was a very beautiful house, looking out at the back on St 
James's Park, with a great hall and spacious reception-rooms, and a 
vast conservatory that was indeed like a small winter garden, and 
was filled with palms and curious cactus-plants and orchids, and all 
the rarest and most beautiful flowers that gardeners' art could sup- 
ply. Binbian had a fancy that Berenice should be surrounded with 
flowers, and that the delicate, tenderly nurtured blossoms should 
somehow symbolize his love and care for her. As they stepped out 
of the cold night into the warm, luxurious hall, the soft atmosphere 
was laden with the scent of lilies of the valley, and all about the 
supper-table were slender vases of Venetian glass and little bowls 
filled with the most exquisite tea-roses. 

Berenice threw off her fur cloak and sat down by the fire, pale 
and silent, while Binbian eagerly questioned Ransom; and Rick, 
for all his bravery and determination, at times gave nervous and 
embarrassed answers, when Binbian 's affectionate anxiety pressed 
home on some sore point, or when Binbian appealed to Berenice, 
and he dared not look toward that dark form by, the fire, for the 
maddening consciousness that his eyes might meet those other 
deep, sad eyes, and, whether he would or no, speak the silent lan- 
guage which was forbidden to them both. 

Seeing her thus, in her own home, by Binbian's fireside, the 
reality of the situation was borne in upon him with a new and 
more poignant bitterness. For the moment it was almost more 
than he could bear. He could not speak to her. It seemed a 
mockery of the past to offer her the ordinary social trivialities. At 
first, while they were seated at supper, he neither looked at her nor 
addressed her. Then suddenly he became conscious that Binbian's 
eyes moved from him to Berenice with a perplexed expression, and, 
spurring himself to the effort, he began to talk to her — the conven- 
tional talk about her house, her London life, the Parliamentary 
prospects — forced, by lack of power to command his voice, to be 
as rigid and conventional as the veriest stranger. She answered 
him constrainedly, coldly. Both were too deeply moved to know 
how unlike they were to their ordinary selves, or to guess how their 
manner must strike Binbian. Again, as these stiff, bald common- 
places were interchanged, BmbVaxv ^n^ ^ VcoviUed glance at his 
wife and at his friend. A. sens^ol\i^NN*^^wcc^^xv\. ^\^^\ ^H^x\i^ 
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and an uneasy feeling that something was wrong. He was aware 
that they had met in America, and had come together across the 
Atlantic, and that Ransom had been a frequent visitor at the bank. 
Was it not through Ransom's instrumentality that his wife had been 
given back to him ? A darting fear pierced his heart. Might not 
this be a cause of resentment on Berenice's part against Ransom ? 
It was this, perhaps, which made her so distant and Richard so ill 
at ease. Berenice had fancied herself free. It was Ransom who, 
in his passionate wish to serve his friend, had discovered her and 
told her the truth, and so worked upon her in the name of duty as 
to force her back into what she felt to be slavery. He got up hastily 
from his chair, and stood for a minute with his back to the fire 
watching her — noticing how she avoided meeting Ransom's eyes, 
and how Ransom looked away from hers when he spoke to her. 
The doubt was horrible. She looked up at him. Her clear, candid 
gaze drove away the grim fancy. On some pretext he went to her 
side. 

" You look tired, my dear," he said. There was something pe- 
culiarly tender in his " my dear ; " it always touched her curiously. 

" No," she answered at once, " not at all tired or ready for bed 
— ^unless" — ^she hesitated — "unless you and Mr. Ransom have a 
great deal to say to each other and would rather I went away." 

" Why, no," said Binbian, simply. ** Rick knows that I've no 
secrets from my wife. It's a partnership of three now. You must 
mind that. Rick and Berenice ; " and he gave a little husky laugh. 
"But there's no need for me to tell you two that you must be 
friends," he added wistfully ; " you've been friends for a long time. 
Isn't it so. Rick — Berenice ? " 

In the moment of dead silence that followed his appeal, the mo- 
ment in which that unhappy pair braced up their strength, which 
had been faltering, for the part they had to play, Binbian ag^in felt 
the paralyzing doubt. But it was only for a moment Berenice 
spoke gravely and steadily. " No, Gregory, there is no need. Mr. 
Ransom and I are friends ; and we shall always be friends, I hope." 

She went near to Ransom and put out her hand. 

The young man took it in his. Its touch was cold as death. 
The touch seemed to lift him above his cowardly emotion, and fill 
him with scorn of his own weakness. He would show her that he 
could be strong. There was no trace ol ag\la\\otv.m\»&N^\c.^. 

" Yes, dear old mate. Friends always — XVi^ \>es\. ^iv^ \x>aR^- 
20 
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better and truer friends than we have ever been — ^now that you are 
our conunon interest" He turned to Berenice, and deliberately 
said her name for the first time in speaking to her. " Mrs. Bin- 
tnan, that's saying a good deal. You have always been kind to me, 
and have encouraged and helped me in the right way. And then 
there's Tony," he went on with feverish eagerness, not allowing her 
time to speak. " I do want to hear all about Tony, and Sir An- 
thony, and Lady Strange, and Miss DelL" 

" They are all well and exceedingly happy just now," Berenice 
answered, with forced lightness. ** yi}j uncle and aunt are at the 
bank, and Philippa has been away for ever so long. She went to 
Switzerland first to join Mrs. Lance — ^the artist, you know, with 
whom she lived at the Boltons— and Mrs. Lance had a brother who 
died, and who. I feel sure, was fond of Philippa, and has been a 
bond between Philippa and Mrs. Lance. Anyhow, Philippa has 
vrintered with her abroad ; and I fancy somehow from Philippa's 
letters that she is not quite so heartless in her pursuit of ' copy ' as 
she used to be." 

And Tony? " asked Ransom. 

Tony is with them now at Nice. I have some news to tell 
you about Tony. We only heard it ourselves yesterday, and it has 
made us all glad." 

** I can guess what it is," said Ransom. " Miss Dell has at last 
made up her mind that Tony's mode of love-making is sufficiently 
fervid and original and varied to serve her as a lading model for 
her heroes." 

Binbian laughed heartily, and Berenice faintly echoed his laugh. 

"Yes ; it is true," he said. " Tony has asked Philippa to many 
him, and she has consented at last; and they are coming home 
soon, and then everything will be settled." 

"I've never seen Miss Dell," Binbian said. "Do you know, 
Rick, I had a fancy for a bit, till Tony put it out of my head, that 
you had fallen in love with Miss Dell, and that she had refused you, 
and that she was the reason why you went wandering," 

Richard shook his head and laughed a little bitterly. "That 
was a foolish fancy, Jo. I'm not one of the marrying sort ; and, 
besides, Tony was in the field from the first. Tony stood to win 
irom the start No ; Miss Dell isn't responsible for my roaming fit" 
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ber how I went down to Melbourne, intending to have a high old 
time, and how I made tracks for the bush before I'd been three 
weeks in that Babylon of the Antipodes ? That's the way it was 
with me here. Your fine civilization is a sickening thing — the 
heartlessness and falseness of it, the mammon-worship, the tramp- 
ling of souls and the starving of bodies, and the hopelessness of 
trying to make the evil less ! You'll get to feel like that at the end 
of next season, Binbian. You'll long to escape from the glare and 
gas and humbug and misery — ^from the finely dressed crowds and 
the ragged creatures in the streets. You'll long for a little bit of 
nature — for the sound of the wind among the she-oaks, and the 
sweet, pure note of the bell-bird in the scrub." 

'* I feel like that sometimes now, Rick. But it's my mission to 
stop among the crowds, and it's your mission too. And then you 
can hear a bell-bird with a sweeter, nobler tune than that you and I 
listened to in the old days in the scrub. When I'm sick of the 
mammon- worship and all the rest, and fancy myself somehow part 
of the show and the sham, and hate myself for being the man I 
am, that note fills me with thankfulness and joy, and seems to raise 
me into a better, purer life. Berenice, you'll not smile at our fancy, 
and youll be our bell-bird — Rick's and mine. It's getting late, my 
dear, and you're pale and should go to your rest ; but will you sing 
one song to Rick and me before you go ? " 

'* Yes, certainly, Gregory, if you wish it." 

There was a piano in a recess in the room, and Berenice sat 
down to it. 

*• What shall I sing ? " she asked. " Choose for me, Gregory." 

He went into an adjoining room to search among some music. 

Berenice played softly, and Ransom sat listening as if he were 
in a dream. Neither of them spoke a word till Binbian came back. 
He put a piece of music on the stand before Berenice. 

"I've brought you this,". he said — "one of my best* favorites. 
It's a little poem we found in an old American magazine. Rick, and 
she set it to music." 

Berenice sang — 

** What shall I do, my dear. 

In the coming years, I wonder. 
When our paths, which lie so sweetly tvtax, 
ShaiHX X\t, so far asunder '^ 
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** And how will it be with you 
In this weary world, I wonder ? 
Will you love me still with a love as true 
When our paths lie far asunder? 

•* A sweeter, saddder thing 

My life for having known you ; 
Forever my most sacred kin, 
My soul's soul, I must own you. 

" Forever mine, my friend. 

From June to life's December ; 
Not mine to have and hold — 
Mine to pray for and remember. 

" The way is short, my friend. 
That stretches out before us ; 
God's tender heavens above us bend. 
His love is smiling o'er us. 

" A little while is ours 

For sorrow or for laughter. 
I lay the hand you love in yours 
On the shore of the hereafter." 

Her voice was clear and true to the end. When she had fin- 
ished, she got up from the piano ; and Richard rose too, and went 
toward her. 

** They are good words," he said, abruptly and unsteadily. " I— 
I like the song. I shall take the thought of it away with me. It- 
it should make me better. Good night." 

** Good night," she said, and put her cold hand once more in his. 

Binbian followed Ransom out into the hall. He wanted him to 
stay longer, but Ransom refused. 

" Not to-night, Jo. I'm not in the, mood, somehow, for talking 
and smoking — not settled down yet. Come round to my diggings 
to-morrow — the old place, you know — and we'll have a good old 
yam." 

" All right. Rick. I'll not bother you now ; but tell me "—Bin- 
bian hesitated, with an almost boyish shyness — " tell me, do you 
think she looks well — ^looks happy ? " 

'* Yes," anwered Ransom, do^^^^. ** ^^Vw>Vs. >well, and she 
looks happy. You will make Vvei W^v\« ^^v,^^r 
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•* It's what I pray for," said Binbian, fervently. ** Rick, I owe 
this to you. You found her, and you gave her back to me. God 
bless you for it. Rick. God bless you for all you've done for me. 
It's foolish sentiment to talk of paying with one's life ; but you re- 
member the vow I made. Rick, that night we became mates. If it 
wanted my life to pay you, you should have my life, and thankfully. 
Good night, mate." 

The men clasped hands, and Richard stepped out into the clear 
starlit night. Binbian stood for a minute and watched him with 
something of the look that a father might send after a dearly loved 
son, over whom his whole heart was yearning, but who, he knew, 
had some hidden care, to which even a father's love could not 
reach. 

*' He's not the brave, cheery chap he used to be — not so full of 
hope and eagerness," murmured Binbian. " There's some trouble 
on his mind — ^the trouble, perhaps, a woman could best help him 
with. She shall help him." 

He went back to his wife. He had a way of treading softly when 
he approached her presence. It was a kind of reverential impulse, 
that made him careful even of the jar of a footstep. The door 
swung back noiselessly, and he saw her standing by the piano, where 
he had left her, a dazed look on her face, and her hand pressed to 
her side as if she were in pain. 

" Berenice," he cried, " what is the matter, my dear ? " 

She started at his voice, and tried to smile ; but the smile died 
away and was like the ghost of itself. 

** Nothing," she said. " I — am— only — ^tired." 

The words broke. She stretched out her hands in helpless, 
groping fashion, tottered, and, as he rushed to put his arms round 
her, she fell against him in a faint. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Rick Ransom's pulses were thrilling as he left Binbian's house. 
The night was bright but cold ; cold with a chill not like that most 
familiar to our London atmosphere. It was a dry, keesL ^^V^ ^^^^ 
might have rtmmdtd one of Canada. TVi«^ Y«A \>e«v ^<ttV*«sA. 
rain, and snow; and then the keener Itosl caxcve* »cA V\wx«^^^ 
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puddles in the streets into hard and shiny mirrors, Nvhich gave back 
the light of the moon. Rick felt himself strung up to an almost 
fervid pitch of exaltation. This first effort at mere friendship with 
Berenice — in which he had so nearly failed — had tried him severely ; 
but all efforts at self-sacrifice have, Heaven be thanked, a tendency 
to purify and uplift the mind. At the least they alwajrs strain off it 
some of the meaner particles of egotism and of selfishness. The 
egotism they may not wholly clear away, for one can not strive to 
be self-sacrificing without nourishing his egotism by the very pro- 
cess ; but the egotism which is nourished in this way is the hig^iest 
of its kind — is near akin to a sort of virtue. 

All the time, he seemed to hear Berenice's voice, and yet all the 
time he was trying to force his thoughts away from her. " I will 
find work," he kept saying to himself, in a mechanical sort of way. 
" I must find work. I will stamp it out." 

As he walked along Pall Mall his exalti mood sobered a little, 
and his vague aspirations took more definite shape. To be false in 
word or thought to Binbian would be the worst crime. He would 
face his danger. He would work with Binbian and Berenice, and 
he would find more active work of his own. He was determined 
that he would not moon and maunder his life away. He would not 
put himself into attitudes of regret. He would not, even if he 
should ever chance to be alone with Berenice again, give evidence, 
by the slightest glance or change of tone, that he had, or had ever 
had, any claim on her but that of friendship ; and he would thnow j 
himself into the cause of the poor and the neglected more vigorously 
than he had done before. ** Yes ; I am glad to be back in London," 
he said to himself. " It is better. I will find something to do here; 
I will be of some help to somebody." 

He was not inclined to go home just yet, although it was rather I 
late. From his earliest days in London he had loved nothing better 
than wandering purposeless through the midnight streets. Now the 
shining moon and the clear darkness of the sky invited him to a 
stroll. He was smoking, and he was in that curious state of mind 
when one who is distinctly conscious of his unhappiness is also 
vaguely conscious of the fact that the highly strung emotion brought 
into play by unhappiness is in itself not wholly unlike a certain 
mood of happiness. Extreme cold scorches as well as extreme 
hesLt A great disappomUnexil eiLc\\fc"& ^^metlmes in very much the 
same sort of way as a great smlccos^. "'^^Yck^* '^wVSAKsiSi \!bs:^u^ht 
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to himsdf, " some time, years away from this, I shall look back 
upon this very night and think how happy I was then — how happy, 
although I did not then know it ; how happy, how blest, in that I 
loved and was disappointed I When the years go on, and I grow 
to more than middle age, and only care for my dinner and for the 
carrying of some vote in the House of Commons, and am grimly 
glad that I am a free, unfettered bachelor, with no wife or child to 
dog my movements and add to my expenses — then, perhaps, on 
some moonlight night like this, I shall go back in memory to this 
night of disappointed love, and shall say in bitterness to my own 
soul, ' I would give up all I have on earth for the mood of that 
night/ " 

Full of such thoughts as these, such forecast of self, such present 
self-analysis. Ransom loitered heedlessly along, until he found himself, 
he hardly knew how, in Trafalgar Square. He called a halt there 
to look at Landseer's lions, and to look also at the clear and star- 
lighted heaven. 

Suddenly he became aware of a sort of encampment in what we 
may perhaps call the basin of Trafalgar Square. We are not speak- 
ing of the fountain basins, but of the lower level of the square itself. 
The flags were dotted all over with groups of occupants. There, 
under the keen cold of the sky. Ransom became aware of the fact 
that men, women, and children were sleeping. It was chilly to him 
as he stood there wrapped in his huge fur coat and smoking his 
cigar ; and what must it be to the thinly clad wretches who were 
lying on the cruel stones of the pavement ? He surveyed the whole 
scene with wondering eyes. Yes; the pavement of Trafalgar 
Square was covered with squatters. Some were asleep ; some were 
awake. Some were whispering; some were singing; some were 
screaming drunk ; some were eating their poor scraps of supper. 
The one fact that came home clear to Ransom's mind was that 
there was a large population of Londoners, or of people who had 
come up to London, for whom the pavement of Trafalgar Square 
was their only bedchamber. 

He went down into the lower level of the Square. We know 
his gift of familiarity ; he soon got into talk with some of those who 
were awake. He learned that during his absence from London a 
quite new movement had sprung up— a struggle between the repre- 
sentatives of authority and the representatives ol ^N^tv^ . 'txA^^^s. 
Square had long been used by the Y\on\e\ess poox 2kS ^x^s'Cavv^jNaK.^ 
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at night. There, within a few minutes' drive of Buckingham Palace 
on the one side, and a few minutes' drive of the Mansion House on 
the other side, English men and women were glad to get the flags 
of a public square for their bed every night. Ransom thought 
grimly over the words spoken by Chatham — at all events, the words 
ascribed to Chatham — ^about the castle-like security of the house of 
an Englishman : " The winds may enter ; the rain may enter ; but 
the King of England dare not enter ! " " Here," Ransom said to 
himself, " is the Englishman's castle. The winds may enter — they 
are quite free to enter ; the rains may enter — they entered last night, 
and will probably enter to-morrow; but the Sovereign of England 
certainly will not dare to enter in weather at all like this, especially 
at night." 

*' You seem a decent sort of man," Ransom said, addressing one 
of this crew of the ghastly, who was putting a piece of sacking over 
two miserable children and was dismally smoking a pipe that snorted 
in the preliminary process of getting it alight. " How is it that you 
can't have a better place to stow away your children in at night than 
this?" 

" Can't afford it, governor,'' was the answer. *• Can't pay for 
any place to sleep in. I'm out of regular employ, and I try to get 
a livring by doing occasional jobs of work as a sandwich man. I've 
got two children, and my poor old woman is dead ; and a good job 
for her, too." 

" Why don't you go into the workhouse ? " 

" Couldn't, governor. Don't you see, I ain't a pauper ; I am 
earning something. They wouldn't take me in; and, anyhow, I 
wouldn't go." 

" Do you mean to say," Ransom exclaimed with energy, " that 
you have slept here, you and your children, all this paist winter in 
the rain and snow ? " 

" I do mean it, governor. I can't pay for a place to sleep in— 
not likely — ^and we are only too glad to be allowed to sleep in peace 
and quietness here." 

"Good God!" Ransom exclaimed, "who wants to disturb 
you ? " 

Then he learned the whole story of what had happened during 
his absence from England. There had been a very prdonged 
summer — hot weather exlendm^ mVo a.M\>\tKcv\ ^sA Nisfc^itention of 
the respectable residents Vvad beeiv ca5\e^ \.o >;jcv^\aKX ^^"^xAiifieiSL 
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Square was the sleeping-chamber of the poor. The poor made 
s(»ne sort of imitation of undressing there at night and of dressing 
in the sunny morning. They washed themselves and their children 
in water taken from the fountains. Once or twice a heedless girl 
took a pubhc bath in the basin of a fountain. This misguided dam- 
sel made the respectability of the neighborhood to boil over. She 
was the Lucretia, the Virginia, the Florinda of the hour. Not that 
she was either heroine or victim, like these ladies, but that she was 
the occasion of the final catastrophe. Respectability and authority 
shrieked at her, and declared that the wretched squatters must all 
be driven out of Trafalgar Square. The cause of the squatters was 
taken up earnestly, vehemently, by some Sociah'st agitators, and 
afterward by some Radical members of Paiiiament. This latter fact 
gave pause to the more peremptory movements of respectability 
and authority, and the squatters were not disturbed for the present. 
The Radical members of Parliament — ^the few who had taken up 
the cause — made it an occasion for demanding a full Parliamentary 
inquiry into the whole condition of the London poor ; the Socialists 
made it an occasion for a general denunciation of the whole existing 
system. Public attention was aroused to the question, and men 
began, according to their nature, to take different sides. Mean- 
while the squatters had obtained a reprieve. 

Ransom wandered round and round the great square. If he 
saw a man or a group awake, he entered into talk and got all the 
ideas he could. He could not but see that many of the squatters 
were worthless ne'er-do-wells for whom no social system could have 
provided. He saw that many men and women were mere drunk- 
ards ; that many women, even young women, were of the class who 
had quite voluntarily taken to street-walking, and had not risen in 
the profession. But he also saw that the greater — ^by far the greater 
— number of those who encamped in the square were people origi- 
nally decent and willing to work, but whom unmerciful disaster had 
followed fast and followed faster, until it had brought them to the 
stones of Trafalgar Square for their bed of down. Why, he asked 
himself angrily, should there be any need, in that metropolis bloated 
with wealth, stifling and sickening with wealth, for even one poor 
and honest family to have to make its lodging thus on the cold 
ground in the depth of winter ? And even the ne'er-do-wells and 
the sinners — are we who are rich, and 'wVvo Y«n^ xvo fy^ca^^'^ v^ 
labor, and no particular temptation lo s\n — vx.^ v^t ^a Va^^ '^ssi 
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thoagfat for them who, under our conditions, would be no worse 
than weare? 

** Something shaU be done for them all/' he vowed to himself 
with eneigy. " There is my business ; that is what / have got to 
do. I will make the cause of these poor wretches my cause. Yes; 
I have an idea. Here, in this very square, from which these home- 
less creatures are to be driven, we will hold monster meeting after 
monster meeting to consider what can be done to give honest un- 
employed men and women a chance of employment, and to give 
those who have fallen into idleness or vice a possibility of redeeming 
themselves. How is this to be done ? I don't know. I have not 
yet thought over it ; nobody has, so far as I can see. But it can 
not be an insoluble problem. The genius of man must be able to 
do something to settle it. The trouble so far has been that no one 
has tried. Let statesmanship only give it half the attention that it 
has given to the Eastern Question, and something will be thought 
of before long. Anyhow, let us ring the bell ; let us fire the beacon. 
Let us call the attention of all the English public to this terrible 
question. Trafalgar Square is our place. I don't believe in Hyde 
Park for a purpose of this kind. Hyde Park is out of the way ; and 
a great public meeting there doesn't come in society's way, or in the 
way of the clubs and the shopkeepers. A great puUic meetii^ 
orates and cheers and listens in Hyde Park, and the loungers in the 
Row don't even know that it is going on. All London will listen 
to what we have to say when we stop the traffic in Trafalgar 
Square." 

So Ransom tried to drown his sorrow. The new agitatbn he 
started soon caught fire. Ransom's g^eat leading idea was to force 
the condition of the London poor on the attention of Parliament 
and society. He had had Parliamentary experience enough already, 
short as his time had been, to teach him that the attention of the 
metropolis could not be aroused to any perceptible extent by a series 
of debates in the House of Commons. Even in his first session he 
had tried something of the kind in concert with a few other mem- 
bers as ardent and earnest as himself, if not all quite so young. He 
had persistently balloted, until at last he obtained the first place on 
a Tuesday evening — ^the Tuesday evening which is assigned every I 
H^eek to the exclusive use of private members, until the business of ! 
the Government begins lo be ^JasoiXyov^ ^ ^^ ^rsj^qvi draws near I 
to its close ; and then tVie GovcmTticcwX cwJ\^ «xaiew& ^Ctofc'\>»a^ V 
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evening^ also for its own work, and the light of the private member 
is put out for that session. Ransom had secured his night, and 
even got his friends to keep a House for him, and they had a debate 
on the condition of the poor in the metropolis. What came of it ? 
Nothing practically. The Home Secretary talked vaguely of another 
committee to inquire into the whole subject ; but there had been 
various committees and commissions on the subject already, and 
the committees and commissions had made reports and offered sug- 
gestions — some of them very sensible and practical, none of them 
certainly very sweeping — and the suggestions had never been car- 
ried out. Each successive Government was too busy about foreign 
affairs to have any time to think of the London poor. 

One superhumanly energetic administration did indeed bring in 
a measure for the clearance of certain overpeopled localities in Lon- 
don ; and the work of pulling down the crowded tenements, where 
the poor were huddled together, went bravely on for a time. But it 
was soon apparent that in these particular instances this energetic 
clearing away was founded on a complete misJapprehension of the 
facts of the case. The poor of these particular regions simply could 
not leave their old quarters. It was not the case of a working-men 
population, who come to their labor at fixed and regular hours, and 
who can be sent out to live in the far-off, healthy suburbs, from 
which the workmen's train will bring them comfortably in at the 
right time every morning. The population of which we are now 
speaking was a population who made a living, such as it was, by 
selling things on the spot, in their own little shops, from their own 
barrows and baskets ; who tried to sell up to the last moment at 
night, and began again with the sunrise next morning. These peo- 
ple could not be sent away, unless the Government were prepared 
to maintain them out of the funds of the State. So the dispossessed 
occupants had to be allowed to get back again to their old quarters 
on the best terms they could ; and sanitary reform, discouraged and 
a little ashamed of its blunder, crept back into a dark comer and 
fell asleep. 

Ransom's debate was very briefly and poorly reported in the 
newspapers ; and, for all the effect it had on public opinion outside, 
might as well have been carried on with closed doors. 

Now he believed he saw a way of going to work from which 
something better would come. The aVaiwTcv rcv>i&\. \i^ ^ss^qkAr^^ 
Those who csLTtd for the poor must moMtvl 21 g^-al'^^^'^:"^^'*^^ 
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beat a big dram. Ransom was an enthusiast, and in this instance 
he would not aUow his enthusiasm to be chilled. He was con- 
stantly met by the natural demand, " What do you propose to do? 
Where is your plan ? How are we to find employment for the un- 
employed, and decent housing for all the poor ? " To all this he 
would answer candidly, " I don't know. I have not any plan as 
yet. Besides, it isn't my business. What I want to do is to com- 
pel the official statesmanship of the country to take the matter up i 
and see what can be done. Let the Afghan Question, and the 
Borneo Question, and the Cochin China Question go by for the 
moment, and let us take counsel about the London poor. If states- 
manship finds at last that it really can't do anything in the orthodox 
way, I don't, for the life of me, see why we shouldn't give the 
Socialists a chance. They can't make things any worse than they 
are. But I want to give statesmanship the first chance ; I want to 
force statesmanship to try seriously what it can do." 

This was the principle on which Ransom went to work. He 
got a great number of earnest and ardent men in and out of Parlia- 
ment to join with him. He got Binbian to join Mdth him; al- 
though, oddly enough, Binbian had little hope of anything to be 
done of an abiding nature in that kind of way. But he was not the 
man to refuse to lend a helping hand to any scheme which sought 
to do good to the poor, and to lighten the load of the overtasked. 

Each friend was perfectly ready and happy to help the other in 
his peculiar and self-chosen field of labor. Each believed, and alike 
in a modest sort of way, that he had what might be termed a mis- 
sion, or at least a calling, to help and serve the working classes and 
the poor. But the difference of their temperament, character, age, 
and experience showed itself in their somewhat different choice of 
ways. Binbian was for one great remedy. To his mind the whole 
trouble of the workers and the poor was expressed in the words, 
" the drink traffic." If they could be cured or weaned of a love of 
drink, then it seemed to him that all else we wish for would follow. 
Rick Ransom chafed at all sorts of legal restrictions and disabili- 
ties, and had made up his mind that Parliament, if it only would, 
could find some g^reat comprehensive remedy for the ills of the suf- 
fering poor. To him it seemed as if drunkenness were a conse- 
iquence and not a cause. He was fond of quoting the saying of a 
French writer that drunketixvess >Nas \iM\. NJae. ^^-sl for the ideal. 
Men in poverty and dirt couVd not \ieax >;5ci^ V\^^w>s\saS£toi Ol s^^sl 
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Kves, and the only road to the ideal lay through the door of the pub- 
lic-house. ** Give men and women the possibility of fairiy comfort- 
able lives," he used to argue, " and they will not go to the public- 
house. Why don't you and I go to the public-house ? It is not 
that we are one little bit better than those who do ; it is only that 
we don't want to — we are much more comfortable at home. Why 
don't we drink too much? Because our lives* are very pleasant on 
the whole, and we don't feel any particular need to get drunk." 

But Binbian was fairly delighted to see his comrade plunging 
into this new movement, and indeed taking on himself its leadership. 
He knew that there was a secret trouble vexing Ransom's heart, 
and he knew also that the best and only balm for its healing would 
be strong, unselfish action in a good cause. He had not spoken 
again to Berenice about that change which he saw in Ransom and 
his own uneasiness ; and although she threw, if possible, a tenderer 
tone of kindness into her voice when speaking to him, she still 
seemed to hold him at a distance. Binbian felt this, and was vaguely 
troubled and perplexed. Ransom came often to the house, and un- 
folded to them all his plans with energetic accompaniment of gest- 
ure. Nothing in their outward relations was changed in the least ; 
but Binbian observed too clearly a growing coldness and formali^ - 
in the manner of his wife to his friend, of his friend to his wife. He 
began to think that they did not like each other; that he should 
have to make up his mind to the fact that they did not like each 
other. This brought to him an atmosphere of disappointment, of 
positive discomfort — a feeling such as the constant presence of the 
east wind might bring with it. 

Though he determined to shut from his mind that sadder doubt, 
it would not leave him, and at anything strange in Berenice it darted 
forward and distressed him. Why had she fainted on the night of 
Rick's first visit ? He had never before known her to faint. There 
must have been some shock, some repressed emotion, which had 
thrown her ofif her balance. Her very quietude, her extreme gen- 
tleness to himself, her manner to Richard — always kind, indefinably 
distant, never free and spontaneous— suggested strong self-restraint. 
He watched her as a mother might watch a sick child. Sometimes 
he would see that she noticed his scrutiny, and then he would force 
himself to assume an indifferent air, and would fight with his fan- 
cies and for the time foiget them. He vjas ^aA v^Vvccv^Ksa VcveeA^ 
started his new project, and if it had far less cYv^mc^ ol \3^Six!K^a^.^ ^^^-^ 
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cess than it seemed to Binbian to have, Binbian would have given' 
it all the encouragement and support in his power. For he said to 
himself that, even if it failed, it could not do any harm to the poor 
for whom it was undertaken, and, succeed or fsul, it could not but 
do good to Rick Ransom. It would take him out of himself, and it 
mig^t enlist for him Berenice's sympathy. 



CHAPTER X. 



After her reunion with her husband and settlement in London, 
life became very busy and full for Berenice. It was truly a new life. 
She threw herself into the business of philanthropy with an almost 
feverish eneigy. It was not a business that she had been in any 
way brought up to, or that she would have taken to of herself in the 
ordinary course of things. But now that utteiiy unforeseen circum- 
stances had made beneficence the principal duty of her life, she filled 
her hands with its work and gave it every spare moment of her time. 
She felt that such work suited her under her present conditions. It 
kept her going always ; left her little or no time to think ; and 
meantime gave her the satisfying consciousness that she was doing 
some good to certain of her fellow-creatures. It was like taking 
stimulants with the full assurance that the taking of stimulants was 
the right moral thing to do. This was not the feeling with which 
her husband went into the work of philanthropy. Berenice knew 
that very well ; often thought of it. He was doing good because he 
loved to do good ; because he had a calling and a mission to do 
good. He never thought about himself in the matter at all. Now 
that he found his wife was as energetic and persevering as himself, 
he appeared to have nothing left to wish for in the world. 

They went out into society a good deal ; they were asked out to 
dine, and they went out ; and they gave dinners themselves. Bin- 
bian liked seeing people and seeing various phases of life ; and so, 
indeed, did Berenice now. She liked it in a certain sense as she 
liked the work of beneficence — because it took her out of hersdf, 
and, what was better, kept her out of herself. She was a good deal 
admired, and she knew it, and although it really did not much in- 
terest her, yet she did not dislike it. She got a reputation for saying 
de^tx things, and for beVtvg cfiivcV ^X. x^^yw?, ^q^^*^ cVvaracters. 
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She did indeed take to studying people a good deal, chiefly from a 
personal motive, in order that she might not have time for studying 
herself. Naturally she studied her husband. She was growing to 
be very proud of his strong, simple character. She was surprised 
and glad to see that he never seemed awkward, or shy, or self-con- 
scious in London society anywhere. He did not try to ape the man* 
ners of society ; he kept to his own straightforward, natural ways. 
He had all the quiet dignity of a Red Indian. His strong figure and 
powerful head, with his white hair and mustache, made him look 
positively handsome ; and, curiously enough, he looked best in even- 
ing dress. He was getting to be the lion of the season, and he was 
not conscious of the fact ; but she was, and she was proud of it, and 
even of him. She noticed, once or twice, the difference between his 
enjoyment of London society and that which Rick Ransom had ex* 
perienced and had described to her. Ransom enjoyed it with the 
fresh delight of a man who has found a new world, and who means 
to make the very most of all its advantages and pleasures and emo- 
tions. This was, of course, in Ransom's early London days. Bin- 
bian enjoyed it as a man enjoys some scene which he had just 
missed seeing, and which he is now afforded a first, and last, and 
only chance to see. Rick had the joy of the future ; Binbian, that 
of the past. 

Berenice observed that Binbian sometimes appeared a little re- 
luctant to come near her. He kept out of her way, when they were 
alone, as if he feared that his presence mig^t be an intrusion, or 
m^ht disturb her in some way. This made her a little uneasy now 
and then. Sometimes he would leave a dinner-party early, and go 
down to some of his East End places in a hansom. Berenice, later, 
would take the carriage and drive home. She had a little sitting- 
room with a bedroom opening out of it, and she used to sit there 
and read until Binbian came home, and she always took care to 
leave her door open, so that Binbian should see her light shining out 
upon the corridor and know that she was still awake. She found 
that he did not come in, but passed quietly to his own rooms. Of 
course, not many occasions of this kind arose in their busy lives ; 
for they usually came home together. Still the thing did happen 
sometimes, and it troubled Berenu:e a little. It made her wonder 
whether there was in her, despite her best intentions, a coldness 
which chilled her husband, and which, if the influence >n^t^ Vje^Vxi?^ 
on both sides, might end by making him ux^^v^^. 
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One night this happened again. Berenice was sitting in her I ol 
room and had left her door open. About midnight she heard her | b 
husband come in, and she heard him passing her door. She called 
to him in a tone of tenderness. 

" Gregory I " I i 

Binbian started. " Yes, Berenice ? " I c 

" Why don't you come in and talk to me ? I am up still." 

Binbian came in, looking shy and awkward in a way which she 
had never seen with him in the midst of the most unfamiliar Lon- 
don society. 

" Why don't you come in and see me any night when you are 
passing? I want to hear all about what you have been doing; and 
I leave my door open on purpose, so that you may know I am still 
up, and ready for a little talk." 

Binbian's face brightened. " Well, the truth is, Berenice, that I 
fancy sometimes it must be rather a bore to you, all this charitable 
work. I don't mean when you are doing it — ^no, I don't mean any- \ 
thing like that ; but when it's done for the day, I fancy sometinnes 
you would be glad not to hear any more about it until the next day, 
anyhow." 

"Oh, no; I don't feel like that, ever." 

" Don't you really ? I am so glad ! But then, Berenice "—and 
here he hesitated and stammered — " I sometimes fancy that you 
must have had pretty well enough of me all day. You see, you are 
young, and you have been well brought up and educated, and all 
that — and you are fond of books — ^and you understand all about art, 
and pictures, and statues, and I don't— and I expect you must have 
lots of thoughts of that kind that a man like me couldn't share. 
And so I say to myself, * Gregory Binbian, you must let your wife 
have a little time to herself for thinking her own thoughts and read- 
ing her own books ; you mustn't let yourself think that you are to 
be always with her.' That's about it, Berenice." 

" Is that all, Gregory— really and truly ? " 

" That's all, Berenice. I want you to feel quite sure that I don't 
want to come in and bore you every time I pass your door. It 
would make me uneasy and uncomfortable if I thought you did." 

Berenice was infinitely touched. Tears came into her eyes. 

" How kind and good and considerate you are ! " she said. "I 
don*t think, Gregory, tVval lYvett \s axv^ ovVvst iftaxi m the world so 
unselfish and considerate as yoM. Y>X iwox. Vx ^wi ^^aa& \K<i ^^«k ir^ 
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eften in the future, you may be sure/* She took his great hand in 
hers, and for the first time in her life she — ^kissed it 

Binbian's cheek positively colored. 

" Now tell me of all you have been doing since you left me to- 
night. Tell me about the needlewomen and their sewing-ma- 
chines." 

He sat down and, taking out some papers he had brought with 
him, read them to her, and began to discuss a scheme about which 
she already knew for providing poor work-women with sewing- 
machines at a reduced rate of hire on a system that should become 
self-working. She put many questions and showed her understand- 
ing of the plan and her genuine interest in all the details. They had 
a very pleasant talk, and they were parting on the happiest terms. 
She had never before gone so near to being fond of her husband ; 
he had never before received from her the slightest voluntary caress. 
She felt greatly pleased that it had occurred to her to call him in as 
he passed. But she had not told him to come in always as he 
passed, whether called or not. Binbian had not failed to notice this 
fact, but he put the thought away and said it was quite natural and 
all right. 

He stood up and was about to say good night ; but he lingered, 
as if there was something which he still wished to talk about, and 
did not quite know how to begin. 

Berenice observed this. " Is there something you want to tell 
me about, Gregory ? " 

" WdL if I thought it wasn't quite too late to be keeping you 
up." 

" Too late ? Oh no. I should probably sit up and read for an 
hour yet. I don't feel the least in the world inclined to go to sleep." 

Berenice had, indeed, an open book in her hand, but she had not 
been reading it. She had been watching to hear her husband as he 
approached her door. 

" Come," she said encouragingly ; " something is troubling you, 
I know — I can see it in your eyes." 

" It isn't anything about myself — " 

" No ; I am sure it isn't," she said, with a smile and a look of 
kindness that found its reflection in his gladdened countenance. 

" Well, if it is not m5rself, it is not very far away from me," Bin- 
bian said. *' It's something like a part oi me." 

"Do you mean me? " Berenice asked, wVxVi a ^^\.\^w^. 
21 
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" No, I don't mean you. I am in no trouble about you, Beroikx. 
I mean about Rick Ransom." 

Berenice flushed guiltily and looked into his face, and found her 
nerves all tingling and thrilling. 

" I am feeling a little troubled about Rick Ransom, Berenice," 
he said. " I don't like the looks of the lad." 

Berenice turned pale. For a moment she kept her head down, 
bent apparently over her book. She fluttered a few pages and then 
looked up. 

•' What about Mr. Ransom, Gregory ? " 

** He is looking so pale and wasted, don't you think ? I saw it 
in his face the other night at the Coffee Palace — and here. I saw 
it the first moment. And then I have watched him since. He , 
seems as if he were getting out of health, or has some trouble on ^ 
his mind." 

** Well, I suppose coming suddenly from a warm, sunny climate 
to our dreadful London," Berenice said, with an involuntary shud- 
der, as if at the very mention of the London winter, " would natu- 
rally put one out, don't you think ? " The shudder she gave was not 
really caused by horror of the London winter ; she was thinking of 
the new art of deception to which she appeared to be beginning to 
train herself. Was not her attempted explanation a mere piece of 
falsehood ? Was not her very manner of assumed ease and indiffer- 
ence a fraud in itself? "Must this go on always?" she thought. 
" Shall I have each day to disguise my real meaning from this true- i 
hearted man, who believes me incapable of one breath of deception? 
And yet, I have done no wrong ; none of us has done any virrong. 
And I can't tell him all the truth. It would make him unhappy; 
and now he is so happy." 

" No— no ; I can't quite think it is that," Binbian said slowly. 
** I know Rick Ransom so well, and I am sure there is more than 
that — something quite different. He does not seem to get the sort 
of enjoyment out of politics, or Parliament, or anything, that I ex- 
pected he would. I feel sure there is something troubling him. I 
think you might find out for me, Berenice, if you would." 

" I, Gregory — I ? Surely you could find it out more easily for 
yourself — ^your old friend and comrade ! " 

" I don't know," Binbian said thoughtfully. '• I think there's 
something' more magnetic mVVvts.'^^^^iiK^j <A -aw'^tsoaaxi to a man. 
You see, a man is oCteti asYvaxue^ ol ca^\fts.i\Tv^ ^xsvfc\^2\^ vkj^s^ \^ 
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to another man. He reasons it out in this way : ' My friend will 
think me a feeble sort of creature ; he may have troubles ten times 
worse of his own, and he doesn't think of worrying me about them.' 
But with a woman, well, it's different ; she will sympathize readily 
with a man, merely because he is a man, and is asking for her sym- 
pathy." 

" Well, but, Gregory, Mr. Ransom has not been asking me for 
any sympathy." 

" No — I know. But if you showed him in some way — it would 
be so easy for you — that you were ready to give him your sympathy, 
and that you were inviting his confidence — ^why, then, I am sure you 
would get it." 

"Why, Gregory, what an accomplished student of human 
nature you have come to be ! " Berenice said, with an attempt at a 
smile. 

*' I have been so much alone," Binbian answered gravely, "and 
had so much time to think over things. I fancy one gets to under- 
stand human nature better when one studies it from a distance. 
Things are all confused when you are in the middle of them, and 
the perspective gets blurred. When you are lying down in the bush 
you have a very poor idea of what the whole place is like, or even 
what the tree you are lying under is like, for that matter." 

" Why not go to your friend and say to him just what you have 
been saying to me ? He couldn't possibly misunderstand you, or be 
hurt by your interest in him." 

"WeU, you see, this is what I have been thinking of. The 
troubles of a young man like Rick Ransom might come from mere 
ill-health ; but we know he never was in bad health. Or they might 
come from money affairs ; and we know he can't have any money 
troubles. Or they might come from disappointed ambition ; but we 
know he has no ambition ; and, even if he had, it's ever so much 
too early in the game for it to be disappointed in his case." 

"Yes?" said Berenice, iiMjuiringly, although she had a dread 
presentiment of what was coming. 

" Yes," Binbian repeated slowly, as if he were trying to put off 
his final suggestion. " Then, you know, Berenice, they might come 
from some love afifair." 

Berenice sat in torture. Her cheeks burned ; her hands trem- 
bled. She felt like some criminal who \s xvol "^^X. c«V2ATv.'^\vfc^«\s\& 
guHt has been discovered, or is only sus^^ecled, ox v& xvoX. xesC^ ^^»!- 
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peeled at all. One wrong word, one sudden glance* might foe fatal 
and disclose the worst. 

** In fact, Berenice/' Binbian said, making a rush for his sugges- 
tion, " I am beginning to think that our poor lad is in love, and that 
things are not going right with him." 

Berenice shook her head, not knowing whether by that she was 
signifying doubt or regret, or what. She could not find any words 
to speak. 

" I have been reasoning it out in this way, Berenice. He has 
been a long time out of England, and he's a very handsome and 
splendid young fellow. Why may he not have fallen deep in k>ve 
with some beautiful foreign woman ? " 

"Ohl" Berenice gave a sigh of the most intense relief, and 
again was pierced through with the consciousness of the deceit she 
had to practice. " But, Gregory," she said, softly, ** I don't see how 
there could be anything very distres^ng in that — ^to him, I mean. 
He is a very handsome young man, indeed ; and then he is so rich. 
Wouldn't the foreign girl be very likely to — to— return his love ? " 

" One can't tell ; one can never tell. Foreign women are so odd , 
they can't be counted on much, I fancy. Besides, she may have 
been in love before she saw him." 

'' I am afraid," Berenice said, with a bitterness the source of 
which she could not have described, "that would not count for 
much with one of our London giris, if a rich and handsome man, 
Hke Mr. Ransom, were to present himself." 

"Ah, but this would be a foreign woman — an Italian, per- 
haps." 

" I fancy Nature has made them all pretty much the same," 
Berenice replied, with a dash of cynicism in her manner. 

" Well, but then there is another possibility. I don't quite like 
to put it to you, Berenice, but it is weighing on my mind. Rick is 
a noble-hearted creature ; but, after all, we know he is a man, and 
a young man, and a young man of a very loving nature. Don't you 
think he has a very loving nature ? " 

" Oh, yes. I am sure ; I haven't any doubt, Gregory." 

"What if he should have fallen in love with some married 
woman ? Wouldn't that account for the trouble ? He would re- 
gard it as a hopeless thing, or he would be disappointed with him- 
self and angry with hlmsdi \l Vie ^^n'v x^-^^xd \l ^& hopeless. Now, 
there is my suspicion out-— nol\v\x\s^xwi^»^wi.Vstfy«\ ^v^^^Stess^ 
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couldn't help himself if he did unhappily fall in love with a married 
woman. Perhaps that's why he came back to London so suddenly 
— ^to get away from her influence. But he would be unhappy all 
the same, although he had done the right thing. To do the rig^t 
thing always makes one happy in the end ; but it don't always make 
one happy in the beginning, Berenice." 

'* No, I suppose not," Berenice said in a low tone ; and she 
thought to herself, " No, indeed it does not ! One has to do the 
right thing and wait for the happiness — until it comes." 

** I'm altogether taken up with this notion ; and there, Berenice, 
is where you might help me, and help himy if you only could be 
brought to see your way." 

"I don't understand you, Gregory." Berenice spoke coldly. 
Why did she speak coldly ? Was it because of the bare suggestion 
that Rick Ransom might be in love with some married woman — 
alas ! with some other married woman ? She knew he wsis not, and 
yet it filled her heart with the very fire of anger to think that such 
a thing could be talked of. 

" What I meant is this. You might so approach him as to let 
him know — ^you could do it in a hundred ways — that you felt some- 
thing was wrong with him, and that you were ready to give him 
your sjrmpathy and to receive his confidence. He would give it to 
you. Oh, yes ; I can answer for him — ^he would give it. And then 
you Could talk with him and advise him. Oh, Berenice, you don't 
know, and God send you may never have to know, what the sympa- 
thy and the counsel of a true and a trusted friend are to a man who 
is fighting a battle with his own nature. Why, Berenice, you might 
be the savior of his happiness and of himself. It's such a chance 
for you ! " 

All the time Berenice kept saying to herself, " Oh, if I can only 
control my temper and not say the wrong thing I " And suddenly 
she found she could not control her temper, and that she must say 
the wrong thing. Strange spirit of contradiction and moral para- 
dox working within us, working against us, overmastering our real 
selves ! She knew how wrong was her impulse ; it did not seem to 
be her own impulse at all, only some horrible inspiring from sources 
not of her nature ; but all the same she said the wrong thing, and 
repented while she was sa3ring it. 

" I don't think I have any particular coTvceTTvvA\5cv\^x.^'as^%^^sv% 
amours," she said, in a chilling and scoral^ lotva. 
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Binbian looked at her in wonder ; and then to the wonder there 
succeeded an expression of sorrow. 

" I didn't mean anything of that kind, Berenice/' he said, slowly. 
" If I had meant that, I could not have asked you to have anythmg 
to do with the matter. I know Rick too well to suspect him of 
wrong ; and I thought " — ^he hesitated and stammered — " the other 
night you called each other friends— you said — ^well, I had a notion 
somehow that you weren't quite friendly, but you made me see that 
I was mistaken ; and I hoped, Berenice, that your sympathy and 
advice might help poor Rick." 

Binbian was looking wistfully at Berenice. There were doubt 
and alarm in his face. Why did she shrink so from Richard ? She 
could not think that he was unworthy of her sympathy. There was 
only one possible reason. She could not forget that through Richard 
she had been given back to her husband. She was loyal. She was 
kind ; at times, even to-night, almost affectionate. She never let 
him fancy by a word or look that she remembered the past But a 
past can not be completely blotted out; and she was a woman. 
Poor Berenice! It was like a v/oman to keep a sort of grudge 
against Rick. Binbian's heart was full of humility and passionate 
gratitude. There was no shadow of reproach against her. But he 
was sorry — ^he was sorry about Rick. It was part of his punish- 
ment that this bitterness should remain. 

He moved away from her. " I will not trouble you any more," 
he said gently. " Good night, Berenice." 

"Gregory," she exclaimed, stricken with a sudden remorse, 
"you don't trouble me. You mustn't think that I mean to be 
hard." 

" Oh, my dear," he answered, with great tendemess, " is it for 
me to think you hard ? I could worship you for your goodness and 
your sweetness. Try to think a little more kindly of Rick, Berenice 
—that's alL It— it wasn't his fault." 

" Not his fault ! " she repeated, in a dazed way. 

" No ; it was mine — always mine ; and I can't atone to you, my 
dear. God knows that I would if I could. Good night, Berenice. 
God bless you, my wife ! " 

He went away heavy at heart. It was a relief to think that he 
had work to do, and must direct his thoughts into a practical chan- 
ge/. There was an im^Tlatv\.\e\Xex, ^nycv^ ^\al\stvcs and records of 
special cases, to be written to aiv m^^\«iX^a\ fensv ^V Tcv^Ksj&as&sssKR. 
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willing to co-operate in the sewing-machine scheme. When he 
was seated in his office, as he called it, he found that his most 
necessary memorandum had been left in Berenice's room, and go- 
ing back again, he knocked gently at the door. There was no an- 
swer, and ha knocked again and waited a little while ; and then, 
thinking that she must have gone to her bedroom, turned the handle 
and stepped across the threshold. He stood for a moment half 
hidden by the heavy v€L'VtX partikre that swung within. The lamps 
were out, and it was by the firelight that he saw Berenice's form, 
half kneeling, half crouching, by a sofa opposite him, her back 
turned to him, her head against the cushions, and her whole frame 
shaken with sobs. 

Some smothered words broke from her between the gasps, and 
Binbian heard them. 

** Oh, I can't — I can't ! Why did you come back ? It hurts me. 
We are not strong enough — " 

Binbian shrank as though to enter there were a crime, and he 
had been near detection. He closed the door, and crept away down 
the corridor to his own room. His face was white and had a great 
horror upon it. 

" My God ! " he cried aloud, as he flung himself upon a chair. 
" It isn't that I I'U not believe it. It can't be that I " 



CHAPTER XI. 



Berenice received a note early the next morning, saying that 
Binbian had decided, instead of writing to the great manufacturing 
firm, to go himself and see them. He had already left by an early 
train, and would be away, he said, three days. But Binbian length- 
ened the three days into four ; and when he came back and met his 
wife, with even more than his accustomed kindness and reverential 
tenderness, he seemed to Berenice to have aged, to have grown 
grayer and sadder, and there was something in his manner and 
way of looking at her which she had never seen there before. A 
terror came over her. Was it, then, going to be in vain that she 
had tried to deceive him into being happy ? Were all hex eiS<^xV& 
at sdl-caatrol ol no use? Had she axkdle(waxvsox£i\^\xvi^^^^^:^* 
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selves already ? Her heart repeated the despairing cry, " Oh, why 
did he come back ? " 

But after a day or two her terror faded. She felt so certain that 
they had said no word, looked no look, which could have aroused 
Binbian's suspicions. Binbian, too, went on in his usual fashion. 
He was cheerful, or put on an appearance of che«fulness. He was 
as affectionate as ever to Ransom, and as warm in his invitations; 
and he was as eager and as interested in their work, into which 
Berenice now threw herself with passionate earnestness. 

Perhaps, of all his faults, that which had most contributed to 
Gregory Florence's early ruin, and that against which he still fought 
most valiantly, was a certain moral cowardice. The shrinking 
which in old times had made it impossible for him to face his posi- 
tion and retrieve himself before it was too late, made it now difficult 
for him to convince himself whether the awful calamity, the bitter 
punishment he suspected had fallen upon him, was reality or sus- 
picion. Had Berenice loved Rick? Had Rick loved Berenice? 
Was this the meaning of Richard's avoidance of him after their first 
meeting at Plymouth, the reason of Richard's flight from England, 
the reason of that curious formality which marked his intercourse 
with Berenice ? And if this were so, what were the tortures of the 
Inquisition in comparison with the mental tortures which each must 
be enduring under the conditions of their present relation ! 

All rested upon one fact. When had Richard discovered that 
Berenice was Binbian 's wife ? Was it in the early days of their ac- 
quaintanceship, or after a confession of his love had brought about 
the revelation that Berenice was no widow ? He could only have 
learned who she was by comparing the story of her husband's es- 
cape and death with his own story, which he himself had told on 
that eventful night of his first meeting with Ransom. And then 
the question arose — ^When had the supposed remains of Gregory 
Florence been discovered ; and when had the news reached Bere- 
nice? Such discoveries were always reported in the Australian 
papers, and he had seen no report. But, then, he had lived away 
from the world ; and it was of course possible, though not probable, 
that the discovery had been made shortly after his escape, and that 
all the official formalities had been gone through before Ransom 
and he had taken out their miners' right which made them virtual 
proprietors of the Bmb\an Mmt. W 'was ^«i ^^ossible that Ransom 
had been told Berenice's slor^ aooti ^ixst Vicvea %2«x Ts«RxScisei^^ ^oi^ 
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had then |fuessed the truth, but had waited to confirm it by Binbi- 
an's own confession of his real name. But there was the possibility 
— ^the more natural possibility — ^that Ransom had not at first been 
told the truth, but had learned to love Berenice, believing her to be 
free. 

This was the horrible dread that shaped itself in Binbian's mind, 
and that he did not dare to put to the test by adroitly questioning 
Ransom or Berenice. He went over all that he had learned of Rick 
since his departure from Australia. There were Rick's own letters ; 
and now he recollected that Rick had not written between his arrival 
in San Francisco and his arrival in England. He remembered to 
have heard from Tony that it was at Niagara they fell in with Ran- 
som. If Richard had had no suspicion of Berenice's real history, 
would he not have written about her after his arrival in England, as 
he wrote about the Brudenells and other people — his friends — ^in 
society and in the House of Commons ? The terrible weight on 
Binbian's heart lifted, as he assured himself that there had been no 
mention of Berenice and Tony by their names in Ransom's letters, 
except in casual reference to his friendly relations with Strange and 
Grell. He had spoken of a nephew and niece of his banker's, whom 
he had met in America, and, from all that Binbian knew then, they 
might have been Grells and not Stranges. Binbian had never known 
of any connection between his wife's father and the private banking- 
house in Lombard Street, of which, indeed, he had only heard for 
the first time in his business transactions over the Binbian Mine. 
The name had struck him then, but it was not an uncommon one, 
and he had dismissed the coincidence. It was not conceivable that 
broken-down, penniless Mr. Strange of Australia should be in any 
way related to Sir Anthony Strange of England. 

There was no reason why Ransom, of whose intimate association 
with the Strange family he had learned upon the occasion of Sir 
Anthony's first visit to him in London, should not have written freely 
and fully of Berenice, except the one strong reason that he knew she 
was Binbian's wife, and that he had refrained from mentioning her 
name lest he should prematurely disclose her identity. All the rest 
could be accounted for on the supposition that Berenice had not 
been at first willing to resume her chains. Ransom had generously 
ui^ed his friend's cause, and had thus incurred her displeasure — ^had 
she not said that it was Richard Ransom wVvo VvaA ^wrcv \«x\«:t 
duty? Then, after having set the springs Vtv mo\:\OTi,\v^ \^^ ^^'^^ 
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away, and had waited to see how the machinery would woiic, ready 
to come back at any time should things go wrong, and should his 
friend need his sympathy and consolation. 

Thus Binbian reasoned to himself, and took comfcnt in his rea- 
soning. The days went by, and he still shrank from approaching 
the subject with Ransom. Just now Ransom was deeply engrossed 
with the homeless poor and the defense of Trafalgar Square. His 
very energy and enthusiasm in the work gave Binbian reassurance. 
He told himself that he would wait a little while till that matter was 
settled, and then he would somehow get at the truth from Ransom, 
and settle his doubts forever. He could not question Berenice. 
There was a tacit understanding between them that no allusion 
should be made to their relations in the past He saw that she 
winced at any chance remark which recalled the convulsion that had 
ended in their reconciliation and changed their lives. It was as 
though a curtain had been dropped behind the marriage at Copen- 
hagen, and to lift it would have seemed to Binbian a violation of his 
pledge. 

A great meeting was held in Trafalgar Square one Sunday. 
Masses of people came who were really the unemployed poor ; and 
all the various Radical and social working-men's associations sent 
their members and their banners and their bands to back up the 
common cause. Of course there was some of the rowdyism and 
some of the recklessness that attach themselves to the skirts of 
every movement and almost of every crowd. But on the whole 
Ransom's organization worked well, and the rougher elements were 
kept quietly down, and there was no manner of disturbance what- 
ever. Still the Government, when questioned next day by Ransom 
in the House of Commons, could only say that they saw no need of 
any special measures of legislation, and that they did not believe 
there was any exceptional distress in London. Then Ransom and 
his colleagues organized another meeting, on a somewhat different 
plan, for the following Sunday. This was to be, in the main, a 
demonstration of the unemployed, marshaled and protected and 
vouched for by the employed. All the labcMr oi^ganizations were 
called on to contribute their help toward the success of the meeting, 
by ascertaining, as far as possible, that those who came from their 
various districts representing themselves as unemployed, really woie 
i/iiempJoyed, and by no iau\t oi li)tv«i cjwiv. '^'axs&om proposed that 
Trafalgar Square itseU siiouVd bt t^^ v«S!Oci ^IJbr. >iTi^\si^^^^>9^c£siK. 
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presence and whose numbers would speak loudly for them» and the 
genuineness of whose claim would be vouched for by the organiza- 
tions of working-men. At the proposal to fill the great square with 
a crowd of the unemployed from the East End and the South, all 
the shopkeeping respectability of the Strand and Cockspur Street, 
and other such places, took fright Wild outcries were raised that 
the unemployed would merely come up to sack the shops and the 
dweUing-houses. Huge deputations of shopkeepers waited on the 
Home Secretary, imploring of him to intervene and prevent the 
meeting. The clubs and society took up the tale and sent their 
deputations. Terrible memories were evoked of the London riots 
of two or three years ago. The deputations kept increasing ; the 
subject was discussed and the meeting denounced in advance in the 
august House of Lords itself. The Home Secretary gave way, and 
a statement appeared in the papers to the effect that the meeting 
would not be allowed to take place in Trafalgar Square. This was 
on a Thursday. Ransom consulted with his friends, and then put 
down on the notice-paper of the House of Commons an announce- 
ment that he would next evening ask a question of the Home Secre- 
tary on the subject. The whole affair was the sensation of the 
hour ; Ransom was the \ktxo of one class, and the horror of another. 
Friday came. A friendly member, successful at the ballot, had 
put two places in the Ladies' Gallery at Ransom's disposal ; and 
Ransom had given one to Binbian for Berenice, and the other to 
Mrs. BrudeneU, the actress. Mrs. Brudenell, though she had a hor- 
ror of the prdetarian, and was intensely proud of her admission into 
aristocratic, even Court circles, was nevertheless pleased to make a 
pet of Ransom, and to proclaim that his Radicalism was quite in 
keeping with his picturesque history and his Quixotic nature, and 
was not Radicalism at all, in the proper sense of the term. Perhaps 
Mrs. Brudenell was of opinion that even Radicalism was to be for- 
given in a millionaire. She was very friendly with the Binbians, 
and often helped them in their East End entertainments. Binbian 
liked her, and she interested Berenice, who upon this occasion, as 
they walked on the terrace before the business of the House began, 
was glad to have her own preoccupation covered by Mrs. Brude- 
neil's self-satisfied chatter. When they took their places in the 
Ladies' Gallery, she sat silent, filled with a foreboding of something 
grave to come. She could see Ransom's fm^ YieaA *^tv^'>a^^a9\>c&^ 
fooGle as be sat below. An unutterable sadness caxcv^ on« \irx. 
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Her memory went back to the last time she had sat in that gaOerf 
— that momentous day in her life — ^the day when Tony had brought 
her the news that she was free. She wondered if Ransom had the 
same memory. A kind of electric sympathy made him look up. 
Yes — she knew that he was thinking of it now. 

The Speaker called "Mr. Ransom/' and Rick "rose in his 
place/' as the slang of the House of Commons has it. He had hut 
a very formal task to get through. It simply consisted in his say- 
ing, " Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to ask the right honorable gentle- 
man, the Secretary of State for the Home Department, question 
number thirty-seven." That was all that the audience heard of the 
question. But those who were the lucky possessors of a notice- 
paper had only to turn to the list of questions and there they found: 

"37. Mr. Ransom. To ask the right honorable gentleman, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, whether it is tnie, 
as reported in various newspapers, that he intends to prevent the 
people of London from holding a constitutional meeting in Trafal- 
gar Square on Sunday next." 

There was profound silence and intense anxiety as the Home 
Secretary rose to answer the question. He answered in a tone 
which Ransom could not but think was made purposely offensive. 
" Sir," he said, addressing Mr. Speaker, " I have to tell the honor- 
able member that Her Majesty's Government, who are responsible 
for the public peace, have made up their minds that they will not 
allow the order-loving inhabitants of this metropolis to be disturbed 
and domineered over every Sunday by a tumultuous rabble of the 
honorable gentleman's friends and associates ; and that if any at- 
tempt is made to turn Trafalg^ Square once again into the camp- 
ing-grround of such a mob, they will resist the attempt by any 
amount of force which may become necessary for the purpose." 

A cry of anger broke from the little knot of Radical members 
who acknowledged Rick's leadership on this question, but it was 
completely drowned in the roar of exultation which broke from all 
the benches on the Ministerial side, and indeed from many of the 
benches of opposition. Again and again that exulting, insolent 
shout was raised. Then Rick lost for the moment his self-control. 
He sprang to his feet am\d '^eWs cA axv^« «cA^wi\.% q{ " Order, or- 
der/" and a few ones ol "Heat, Yvt^cV Vkswv\v\^ Ve>KtA&, '^^jr. 
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Speaker, evidently under the impression that he was only about to 
put a sort of supplementary question, signed to him to proceed ; 
and Rick said, in a clear and piercing voice, which rang all over the 
House and the galleries, and which betrayed nothing of the passion 
its owner felt at the moment, " In consequence of the answer of the 
right honorable gentleman, I b^ to give notice that my friends and 
I are determined to hold our meeting on Sunday, and to throw on 
him and his colleagues all the responsibility of any disturbance or 
any bloodshed which their despotic conduct may create.'' 

Then there was another storm of shouting and more cries of 
" Hear, hear ! ** and more cheers from Ransom's excited friends ; 
and the Speaker himself interposed, and insisted on order, and Ran- 
som flung himself back into his seat desperate. He had taken up 
the gage of battle, and was not even sorry that it had been flung 
down. Then he and his friends left the House, and went into the 
conference-room, and hastily considered what they had to do. 

Binbian was sitting in one of the seats under the gallery, as they 
are called ; in other words, the hindmost row of seats on the cross- 
benches of members on either side of the House. Ransom came 
to him in a few minutes, and asked him to come out ; and they went 
into the lobby. 

" We may as well go up for Mrs. Binbian," Ransom said, in a 
voice of enforced composure. '' There will t>e nothing else here to- 
night that she would care about." 

" Are you determined to go on with this thing ? " Binbian asked ; 
and he looked anxiously into Ransom's face. 

** Oh yes ; we have talked it over, my friends and I. We didn't 
want much time to make up our minds. We haven't the faintest 
notion of caving in. It is the well-established right of the people, 
and we can't surrender it without a protest If they like to bludgeon 
us and shoot us down, let them do it. It will only be the worse for 
them, and the better for free public meeting in the end." 

" Well, you know best," Binbian said. " If you go I'll go too." 

** You, my dear old chum ? Oh no ! You see, I have neither 
kith nor kin, and it doesn't matter about me. And you are not in 
that line, either. You have your own field of labor, Binbian." 

'' I mean to labor in that field too," said Binbian. " I shall make 
one on Sunday, Rick. I have been in some big riots in my times, 
away there in the mines." 

They soon resLched the door of the l-ad\es' G^JX-^x^. ^«wsKfc 
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had seen them go out of the House, and had left her seat and was 
waiting for them at the door. Her face was pale as marble, and she 
was trembling all over. When she saw them coming she ran toward 
them. She caught Ransom's arm. 

" Oh, Mr. Ransom," she exclaimed, " you are not really going 
into all this terrible danger on Sunday ? They say that there will 
be fighting. Oh, do not— do not — pray, pray, do not ! Gregory," 
she said, turning to her husband, " you will not let him go ? " 

" Dear Mrs. Binbian," Ransom said, tryii^ to make his tone 
cheerful, " I must go. We couldn't give in on this question— we 
should have betrayed our trust. And there isn't the least danger." 

*' Gregory ! " she exclaimed appealingly to her husband. 

*' I wouldn't let him go, if I could prevent it, Berenice," l^bian 
said ; " but I can't He won't be held back. He thinks it's his duty; 
and so he must go." 

" But there is danger," she said, impetuously ; " you know there 
is — terrible danger," 

Binbian looked at her anxiously. " I don't see how it could be 
without danger," he said slowly. " Men have to face danger some- 
times, Berenice." He spoke with a deepening gravity of manner; 
strange thoughts were coming up in his mind. 

Berenice's agitation had got beyond her control. '' Richard," 
she cried, in a voice of agony that was like a knife piercing Binbian's 
heart, "you must not go. Gregory" — she turned passionately to 
her husband — " keep him back. Do not let him go." 

" I can not keep him back, Berenice." Binbian's voice, too, had 
a note of agony. " But I can go with him. If there is danger, I 
can stand between it and him." 

It was Ransom's turn to be strong. He made a hurried move- 
ment toward Berenice, who stood with her eyes downcast, and said, 
. in low insistent tones — 

" You must not let yourself be alarmed. Indeed, there is no 
cause. You must not mind about me. It is like you to care— but 
you must not. You have others — " 

He stopped short. A wave of red came over Berenice's face, 
and a sudden terror filled her. She shrank back as if she had been 
guilty. For a moment she raised her eyes to Ransom's eyes, which 
met hers full. There was a tragedy in the look. Short and invol- 
untary as it was, it toVd l\ve slorj q\. \>nq \stc!}&fcw Vwes ; and Binbian 
read iht story, and knew lYvalYvi^^ox^Vlt^xN^^xejiKflft^. 
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He turned abruptly away, and walked to the recess from which 
the ladies' staircase leads to the cloistral court. He stood there for 
a minute or two, and looked down and thought — 

" Oh, my God ! If I were dead, they two might be happy." 

The words kept repeating themselves in his mind ; and so clear 
and emphatic did they seem, that he could almost have fancied they 
were uttered by a voice beside him. ** If I were dead ! If I were 
dead ! " The phrase became senseless in its reiteration. It was 
so easy to talk glibly of death. Had he not said that he would 
give his life for his friend ? How much more for his wife, whom he 
loved ! 

There were steps close to him. He started and looked round 
in a dazed way. It was only a member he knew, escorting some 
ladies down the staircase. Binbian made place for them. 

" Mr. Binbian," the member said, " I'm afraid that you are not 
well. Can I do anything for you } " 

" Binbian pulled himself together. " Quite well," he answered, 
mechanically. " I am only waiting for my wife." 

"It's the light, I suppose," said the member. "You looked 
extraordinarily white. Of course you are interested in this Trafalgar 
Square row. The Government have got their backs up; and if 
your friend Ransom means to hold the square, I'm afraid he will 
have to do it against batons and bayonets. Don't let him make a 
fool of himself." 

The member passed down, and Binbian turned back into the 
corridor. Mrs. Brudenell was standing with Ransom and Berenice. 
She was holding up remonstrant and protesting hands while she 
attacked Ransom in a half-serious, half-playful manner. 

" You dreadful man ! How can you put yourself at the head 
of a mob and vex the dear Government, and the dear, sweet 
Queen ? " 

'• And the rest of the Royal Family," said Ransom. 

Berenice came up to her husband. " Gregory," she said in a 
low, strained voice, " I was foolishly alarmed and excited just now. 
I — I have a terror of riots. Do not go into this one. Persuade 
Mr. Ransom to give it up. If there is danger for him, there will be 
danger for you. You will not leave him ? " 

" No, Berenice. Where he goes I will go." 

" Gregory," she began. But just then Mis. ''EiT>3A'ew^ NssmOca.^ 
him with her glasses. 
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** Mr. Binbian, your wife and I have decided that the excitement 
of the day is over, and that anything else would be flat now ; and, 
besides, I know that Mr. Ransom will want to consult with his 
fellow-rebels, and we shall only be in the way if we bore him into 
giving us tea. Let us go." 

" I will put you into the carriage/' said Binbian. " Yes ; it is 
better that you should go. Richani, I will wait for you. I want 
to have a few words with you when you are free." 

They went down the stairs. Ransom and Berenice exchanged 
not a word beyond the formal good-byes. Then she and Mrs. 
Brudenell drove off, leaving the two men standing together. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Binbian and Richard turned under the stone archway along 
the aisle-like passage leading from the courtyard of the Ladies' 
Gallery, and ending at a garden inclosure facing the river, and un- 
derneath the House of Lords. 

" Are you going back to the House? " Binbian asked. 

" No," said Richard. " I can't be of any use there, and by-and- 
by I've got to see some fellows outside." 

" You'll have time to walk with me a bit of the way across the 
Park?" 

" Yes," said Richard. But they continued their walk down the 
passage. 

" Richard," said Binbian, " what do you mean to do? " 

" Do ! Why, what we always did at the diggings, Jo. when 
there was a row, and we knew we were in the right — stick to my 
guns." 

" But what is your plan ? " 

" I can't tell you just now. I must know what the other fellows 
think about it. There's a clear night and day before us for con- 
sultations and arrangements. I shall be pretty busy to-morrow 
morning. You shall hear all details from me in the evening. But 
look here, Jo " — Ransom faced his friend, pausing a moment in his 
stride — "you're not to be in this. It's my row — ^my fight-^not 
yours." 

Your fight is bound \o b^mVcv^.'Bctf^r ^«^\ ^VsA^van^ quiedy. 
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I'm going with you wherever you go, and there's not any use in 

ing to stop me, no more than there would be in my trying to stop 
ou from doing what you thought was your duty." 

" Very well, Jo," answered Richard. ** It's not the first row you 
•^and I have seen together. Not that I expect this to be anything 
Init a very kid-glove sort o| affair. Of course, if the Government 
^are determined, they can drive us out of the square with naked steel. 
But I think that we shall establish our right anyhow." Ransom 
laughed grimly as they turned. " We ought to be ashamed of these 
twopenny halfpenny heroics. I declare we talk as if we were going 
into a battle — ^a sort of Waterloo or Balaclava. I wish it were a 
Balaclava charge, Jo— on my soul, I do — ^and that there was no 
chance of my coming back out of it." 

" And so this is what it all ends in, my boy ! " Binbian's eyes 
were wet, and his lips trembled with feeling. " They're worth no 
more than this — all the great things we talked of — you and 1 1 You 
wanted to be rich, and you are richer than you ever dreamed of. 
You wanted to come to England and go into Parliament, and here 
you are. And now the fruit has turned to ashes, and you're tired 
of life ! If it was me. Rick, there'd be some sense in it. I'd be glad 
of death — yes, glad — glad, my boy ; for happiness beyond my deserts 
has been given me, and it's but just that I should pay the penalty 
of my sins. But you, dear lad I It must not be. There's no jus- 
tice in your suffering. Keep a brave heart. Rick. God knows bet- 
ter than we do. He'll reward you. Rick, for having been true to 
your honor and true to your friend." 

" Jo — Binbian ! " Ransom cried. ** Tell me what you mean." 

The men stopped short. They had again reached the archway, 
and close to them were the carriages waiting to take ladies from 
the gallery. They stood facing each other. Binbian laid his hand 
heavily on Ransom's shoulder. " Mate," he said, " I have some- 
thing to say to you, but not just here." 

They walked on in silence across the court, and then out of the 
noise and bustle of Palace Yard. It was not till they had entered 
the Park through Great George Street, and were making for the 
flight of steps that leads up to the Duke of York's Monument, that 
Binbian said, " Rick, I want to ask you a question." 

Ransom gave a slight involuntary start, and then looked at Bin- 
bian straight, with eager, troubled eyes. B\tvb\aiv^\^Ttfi\.Ts\RsX'^^ 
look. His eyes were on the ground, and \]tvex^ vi^s ^^ycv^'^wssx'?* 

22 
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dogged in his expression, and yet half fearful, as if he dreaded 
being turned from his purpose. Ransom bent his eyes downward, 
too. 

" All right, Jo," was all he said. 

" Don't you remember," Binbian went on, " your once telling me 
you had to ask me a question, and my saying I didn't much want 
to answer it ; only if you wished to put it, I knew it must be for 
some good reason, and, of course, I would answer it ? Don't you 
remember that — out there at Plymouth ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I remember that quite well," Rick said in a low tone. 

"Very well. Now, you deal by me the same way, and take it 
for granted that I have a good purpose, and answer my question, 
even though you don't quite understand why I put it." 

*• Go on, Jo ; 111 answer any question you like." Rick began to 
think he knew already what was coming. 

** How long have you known Berenice ? " 

"Oh ! Well— I met her first in the United States— at Niagara." 

" Before she came to England ? " 

" Before she came to England — or I." 

•* You met her again in London — often ? " 

" Yes — often ; not at first, but afterward." 

•' You told me all about lots of people you met in London, Rick, 
but not about her. Why was that ? " 

Ransom looked up again, and then turned away. There was no 
use in his trjring to parry the question. What did it matter, after all, 
now ? Binbian was on the track of the discovery, if indeed he had 
not already got to the discovery itself. The existing state of things 
must come to an end sooner or later ; the strain was growing too 
great to be borne. To meet Berenice every day in ordinary inter- 
course, as of commonplace friendship, or rather acquaintanceship, 
was becoming too much for Ransom — ^too much perhaps, he was 
thinking, even for her — although women, he assumed, have princi- 
ples that help them better through such trials. " There is nothing 
for any one to be ashamed of," Ransom said to himself ; " let us 
have it out." 

"Jo, dear old Binbian Jo," he broke out, " what is the use of you 

and me beating about the bush in this way ? I suppose I know 

what you mean ; I suppose you know what I feel. You are right, 

Jo ; I said nothing about 'Beiwace,\stc.'aM^ 1 felt too much about 

htr. I fell dead in love Vitlti Yi« Vxv KYoecNS».N \ 'Ooms^gsiis^ ^^^^r^e. ^. 
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widow then ; and I asked her to marry me, and she told me she 
wasn*t a widow — that her husband was still alive. Don't blame me 
for falling in love with her. How could I help it ? " 

"Then, in London, Rick?" 

" In London ? " She didn't see me at first, but she did after, on 
the understanding that we were to be as friends, and never one 
word of anything but friendship to come from my lips to her. I 
accepted the condition, Jo ; and, what's more, I kept to it. Yes, I 
did." 

" Well ? " 

** Well, that's about all. There's no harm done ; no wrong, old 
comrade, even to you. I didn't know at first that she had a hus- 
band ; she didn't know that I was falling in love with her. She is 
not like other women — ^you know that; she doesn't think much 
about herself." 

** Only one thing more," Binbian asked, and he seemed as if he 
were driving himself on to the question.- " Did she and you ever — 
for a short time even — have reason to believe — to believe, don't you 
see? — that you might — I mean that she was free? " 

" For a short time — ^for a very short time — ^yes." 

" That's all," Binbian said, after a sigh that he could not keep 
down. " I think I know all now. I see it all. Poor boy ! Poor 
girl ! A sad case for all of us, isn't it, Rick ? For all the three. 
And no one to blame — no, not one little bit — but only me ! " 

" You, Jo — ^you to blame ? What have you done ? She is as 
blameless as one of Heaven's angels ; but you, my friend, what have 
you done to be blamed for ? " 

" What have I done ? Why, I have done all the wrong. Didn't 
I marry her, and spoil her life for her, and bring her to pain and 
shame and wretchedness ; and didn't I live on, when my death 
would have left her free to love and be happy ? " 

" Jo, Jo ! you mustn't talk in that way. Only think how she 
would feel if she thought you could talk like that. You know how 
completely she has put the past aside ; you know how devoted she 
is to you — " 

" There's the trouble. Rick. There's where the remorse and the 
g^ef come in. Why, don't you see, the sweeter and purer and 
more unselfish she is, the more I am cut up at the thought of the 
life I have made for her, and the life I have urvm^jd^ lot Vv«— V'c^v. 
her, poor thing, from making. Well, v/e\V\ \\!s no >>s»"e; XaJ^Kcw^ '^^ 
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all this now. There's nothing to be done, that I can see. It does 
seem a littlo hard upon you, and me. Rick— don't it ? — on us that 
have been such friends ? " 

" And shall be forever, please God, Jo," Ransom said, stopping 
suddenly in his walk, and holding out his hand. 

" And shall be forever, please God, Rick/' Binbian made an- 
swer, and he grasped the hand with a positively passionate grip. 
"And shall be forever, boy, until death do us part. Rick— until 
death do us part I " There was a strange, wild look on his face, 
and there was a dash of water in his eyes. He rubbed one hand 
across his eyes and said, " That's enough, Rick. We'll say no 
more about it ever again — ever again ; and we'll go on as we are 
going, till death do us part — till death do us part." 

The words seemed to have taken hold of his thought and of his 
tongue, for, as they strode along, not talking to each other any 
more. Ransom could hear him muttering to himself at intervals, 
•• Till death do us part— till death do us part ! " 

When they reached Caiiton House Terrace, Binbian stopped 
and held out his hand. 

" Good-by, mate," he said. " We understand each other, you 
and I. We're too close to be put asunder." 

" Too close, Jo. Thank God ! " 

" But first, before ourselves, we've got to think of her,* Binbian 
went on, speaking calmly, but with earnestness. ** We've got to do 
the right thing, whatever it may cost us. We've got to be just and 
loving to one another, and, above all, we've got to be tender and 
thoughtful for her." 

"Yes, Jo," Richard said quietly.' "I'll go back to Australia; 
I'll do anything. But, Jo, you mustn't do her an injustice. She is 
loyal to you in deed and word and thought. I'm her friend — ^yes, 
please God, 111 always be that. She loves you. How could she 
help growing to love you ? Only ask her, Jo." 

" Do you think I don't know that she is loyal. Rick ? But Hi 
say no word to her. I'll spare her that pain. And now, mate, let 
this matter rest, for a bit at all events, till we can face it like men. 
You've got your work to do ; and, remember, I'm in it with you. 
You'll let me know to-morrow, Rick, what you are going to do." 

" Yes, Jo," Richard said again, in the same subdued manner. 
Binbian's composure Viad axv amtv^ t^«:X>a;!^TvVwxv. 

They shook hands ouce laot^, aiA\^eDS.^€\\ ^^^^x^^^^^. 
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Binbian did not go to his house. There is a doorway and a 
passage leading out of Carlton House Terrace, through the mews, 
into the space about Trafalgar Square. Binbian passed through the 
doorway, and along the stables, and got into Northumberland Ave- 
nue, and then down by the underground railway station at Charing 
Cross on to the Embankment. 

He scarcely knew where he was going. His heart was torn 
asunder; his brain was on fire. "If I were only dead! if I were 
only dead ! " he kept repeating to himself. " Oh, the pity of it I." he 
thought ; the pity that he should ever have come back to civilized 
life ; the pity that he had not died in the bush ! He saw it all now. 
Many trifling things, which seemed of no consequence before, came 
back to memory and took distinct, too distinct shape, and formed 
finishing parts of the whole picture. They were in love with each 
other, these two, Berenice and Rick Ransom. They had owned 
their love to each other. If she had been free she would have mar- 
ried him and been happy. For the short moment while she thought 
she was free they were determined to get married. Then he, the 
unlucky husband, came in between ; and, like the two brave and 
loyal creatures they were, they tore the hand of each from each and 
they accepted their doom. Terrible thought! He was devoted 
heart and soul to two human beings in all the world, and his life 
was their punishment and their misery. If he were not alive, they 
two would be happy. 

- This was the thought that haunted him, that tortured him, that 
tempted him. Yes, it was a keen and palpable temptation. Some- 
times it seemed to come — and this made it all the more terrible — 
from some pure and good source ; a sort of heavenly light. " Why 
not follow your instinct," it whispered, " and give up your life for 
your friend ? You once pledged yourself to do it, if need should 
arise ; you showed yourself willing to do so before now, when need 
did arise ; show yourself willing to do so now. Never in the life of 
your friend could the need be greater. The whole happiness of his 
heart will be given to him by your death. And then your wife — 
that true and loyal woman, who tried to kill the strongest emotion 
of her heart in order that you might not suffer one touch of doubt 
or pain — think what sacrifice you ought to make for her." There 
were moments when Binbian thought it was his right and his diit^ 
to put an end to Yils existence. Of course \\. mMsX>at^oTi^m^«sw«. 
way so as to appear purely accidental. Beremce axv^ '^^»sow\'^*^^^ 
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be made unhappy for life if they knew that he had killed hinisdf 
merely to set them free. He knew them both. They would never 
accept such a sacrifice — that is to say, they would regard themselves 
as driven asunder forever by such a deed ; they would regard it as 
Heaven's curse upon their love. Better he, poor Binbian, were 
alive, even for their sakes, than that. But it could be done in some 
way which would not leave the least suspicion on any mind that 
anything had happened which was not the work of accident. Bin- 
bian remembered grimly a story he had read when he was young — 
a story, he believed, translated from the French — about a husband 
who found out that his wife had been forced to marry him by her 
parents because he was rich ; that she did not love him, and that 
she loved another man ; and yet that she had been always loyally 
trying to do her duty ; that she had never turned an unkindly or re- 
proachful look on him ; that she had never said or done anything on 
which slander itself could found any imputation. Then — so the 
story goes — hie made up his mind that he owed her a complete re- 
lease from her bondage ; and he brought it about. He gave a din- 
ner-party to celebrate the second return of their wedding day — ^they 
had no child — and after dinner he showed off to some of his friends 
his splendid collection of weapons brought from all parts of the 
world. He displayed in especial a marvelous silver-mounted pistol 
bought in Damascus, and ornamented with all the brightest, most 
individual workmanship of the East in the days before Mr. Cook 
and Mr. Howard between them had annexed Damascus to Rams- 
gate and the exhibitions in South Kensington. Playfully he pointed 
the pistol at somebody — a lady it was — who grew alarmed and cried 
out that it might be loaded. '* Absurd," he said, with a gladsome 
smile. " Do you think I would point that pistol at you if I was not 
quite certain that it wasn't loaded ? Why, it hasn't been loaded for 
years. Look here." And then in proof he turned the barrel to his 
own forehead and pulled the trigger, and blew his brains out. And 
all the world believed it was a mere accident, and his widow got 
married to her true love afterward — "and merry was the world 
though he was dead." 

This was the thought that kept Binbian on the rack. He did 

not care three straws for his life, but he could not believe that that 

was heavenly counsel "wYucYv bad^ hvm to kill himself. Besides* it 

sometimes seemed to Vvim as \l \?cv^ covsxv^^l c»xtk^ fetmctly from 

sonrcGs that were not ce\es\\a\. T\v«^ ^^wcv^^ ^TxxQsJi«»\'i^ ^^xss^^Nsi. 
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the voices that hissed into his ears — " Take yourself off — ^who wants 
you here ? You are in everybody's way — ^you know you are. She 
only wants you out of the way ; he only wants you out of the way. 
Why on earth don't you oblige them and go ? Your wife ? — ^your 
dearest friend ? Very good ; but all that your wife and your dear- 
est friend want of you just now is to take yourself off ; and as there 
is no way of your really taking yourself off except by killing your- 
self, pray why don't you kill yourself ? " 

These suggestions seemed like the infernal whisperings of a 
Mephistopheles. Binbian turned from them with horror. Had it 
not been for them. Heaven knows what might not have happened 
in his excited mood, eager for self-sacrifice. As there is a domi- 
neering selfishness in the common nature, so be sure there is a 
domineering passion of self-sacrifice in the nature that is above the 
common. Had it not been for the promptings from below, Binbian 
Jo would undoubtedly have sacrificed himself in some way which 
could help or serve to bring about the happiness of the two beings 
he loved best in all the world. In his mind he poured forth passion- 
ate prayer — a prayer for death. Binbian 's theology was, to say 
truth, a little mixed. He was not an accomplished student in the 
matter of dogma ; he hardly as much as knew that there had been 
a revised edition of the New Testament. But he had a full, impas- 
sioned conviction of the existence of some unknown, benignant 
Power, who takes care of the lives and the souls of men and women 
in this world and in any other worlds that are to be. To this un- 
known, benignant Power Binbian Jo addressed his silent and heart- 
felt prayer. He prayed for death ; for an honorable and a useful 
death. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Trafalgar Square saw a strange sight in the chill gray 
hours o^ the Sunday morning. The few benighted wayfarers or 
uncomfortable early risers who happened to be in the neighborhood 
of Charing Cross soon after six o'clock, must have rubbed their eyes, 
and for a while fancied that they had fallen asleep too soon, or had 
gone back to sleep too late, and were dreaming a curious dream. 
For Trafalgar Square was being turned into an intretveKed casoc^* 
With marvelous quietness for such o]^ra\Aotvs,\}[v^ss^^x^^^&^i«ss>!^ 
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filled with soldiers— cavalry, infantry, artillery. The dragoons dis- 
mounted and stood by their horses ; sometimes the horse lay on the 
ground, and the soldier wrapped himself in his cloak and sat down 
beside his charger. The infantry stood at ease ; lounged about in 
readiness to form into rank when order should be given. Little 
groups of officers chatted together and smoked cigars, and vaguely 
grumbled at the chill and the raw morning and the disagreeable 
work they were set to do ; and now and then a half-muttered oath 
or two floated in air. Some light pieces of artillery were disposed 
here and there at different extremities of the great inclosure. Pres- 
ently vast bodies of police came marching in ; and these were dis- 
posed as a sort of outer rampart, a first line of defense, around the 
square. By the time the whole population was awake the arrange- 
ments were complete, and the plan of the Government was manifest. 
Trafalgar Square was taken possession of and turned for the time 
into a military encampment. Policemen, mounted and on foot, were 
drawn as a cordon all round the square, yet not so closely as tQ hide 
from the public the sight of the cavalry and infantry and the pieces 
of artillery inside. Any crowd attempting to get into the square 
would have first to force a way through the police, and, by the time 
they had done this, they would find themselves confronted by the 
military. It would depend entirely on the action of the intended 
demonstration, whether it was to be merely an affair of police, or a 
combat with cavalry, infantry, and cannon. The Government had 
evidently made up their minds not to allow the constitutional ques- 
tion to be tried out in the way which Ransom and his friends had 
proposed to do. Their policy was to occupy the square long in 
advance, and allow no one to enter it. With this view it must be 
owned that their plan, whether lawful or lawless, was humane. It 
was almost impossible to suppose that any disturbance could take 
place in opposition to such a terrible display of force. No unarmed 
and undisciplined crowd, even though it numbered half a million, 
would have the faintest chance of keeping up half an hour of 
struggle against the soldiery who were holding possession of Traf- 
algar Square. 

The news fled like wildfire over London. Immense crowds 

gathered to the square. All the ruffianism and blackguardism and 

felonry that happened to be at large just then in the metropolis 

were soon converging on \Yv\s ce.xv\.« ol VdXax^sX, Tha sight, and 

the expectation of still more mleT^sWiv^ ^^Xs \.o\0\^>«,>^«^\ss.v 
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ter than a whole season of plajrs for such spectators. The police 
had a good deal of work to do already in dispersing, pushing back, 
and driving off these companions of Mr. William Sykes and Mr. 
John Manacles. If the procession of the unemployed were now on 
the g^und, and if there were no soldiers in the square, the unem- 
ployed might perhaps have forced their way into the square without 
much trouble, always provided that when the unemployed made 
their appearance, the police did not allow Sykes and Manacles and 
the rest to do as they pleased, in order that authority might con- 
cern itself only in capturing or bludgeoning honest men. But the 
presence of the troops gave the unemployed no chance ; the plan 
of the Government had made the victory of authority certain. The 
terrible threat of bloodshed would in all probability prevent the 
shedding of blood. 

Ransom and Binbian, and half a dozen of their leading colleagues 
in the organization of the movement, were holding counsel in Ran- 
som's chambers on the Embankment. It was still very early in 
the morning, but they had not thought it too soon to come together 
and begin to settle their course of proceeding. Ransom had written 
a letter of formal courtesy to the Home Secretary, announcing his 
' intention of holding the meeting in the square and thus testing a 
constitutional right. Ransom informed the Home Secretary that, 
in order to avoid any disturbance of the various church and chapel- 
going congregations, it had been determined not to put any pro- 
cession in movement until one o'clock. At that hour the processions 
would start from their various parts of London ; and the meeting in 
the square would begin at two o'clock. 

Suddenly a loud ringing was heard at the door of the house in 
which Ransom had his chambers. Many of the suites of chambers 
were not residential, and there were few occupants of the building 
on the Sunday morning. Ransom felt no doubt the ringing must 
be meant for him, and so, without waiting to go downstairs, he 
opened a v^ndow and looked out. He saw a little group of excited 
persons, one of whom he recognized at once as a delegate from a 
certain influential organization of working-men. 

" Mr. Ransom ! " this man called out — " Mr. Ransom ! They've 
done us this time — they have, by George ! They have taken pos- 
session of Trafalgar Square — packed it full with infantry and 
cavalry, and cannon too ; yes, I saw the c^xvxvoxv '^^^5cw \sc^ ^^«^ 
eyes, " 
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By this time Binbian and some other of their friends had run ta 
the window also, and were listening in consternation to the unex- 
pected story. 

The door was opened, and the delegate, with his companions, 
trooped upstairs and into Ransom's room. The story was told 
again and again by simultaneous excited voices. What was to be 
done now ? Obviously the first thing to be done was to go to the 
square and ask the officer in command of the police or the military 
whether the orders were to hold the square at any risk of blood- 
shed. Then it would be time to think what was to be done next 
Some of the delegates were wild with passion. Some were inclined 
to blame Ransom for having given the Home Secretary any notice 
of their intended course of proceeding and of the hour at which 
they proposed to enter the square. Ransom could not help, in all 
his angler against the Government, admitting to himself that they 
had certainly done a clever stroke of business. It was a daring 
stroke of business, in a constitutional country, to turn one of the 
great squares of the metropolis into an armed encampment, in order 
to bid defiance to English citizens who merely proposed to hold a 
peaceful meeting in a place where hundreds of meetings had been 
held before without opposition or even protest. " Are we in St 
Petersburg? " he exclaimed ; and then he felt ashamed of any mere 
utterance of anger. 

Ransom and his companions made their way, not without much 
difficulty, toward the line of police on the south side of the square. 
Ransom would have been better pleased if only the friends who had 
been holding counsel in his rooms were with him now. The little 
band who accompanied him were too many in number for easy 
movement or for satisfactory and prompt consultation. Yet there 
seemed no sufficient reason for trying to get rid of any of them, and 
so they kept together the best they could. Ransom was pretty 
well known to most of the police by sight, and he and Binbian suc- 
ceeded in getting to speech of a police officer who seemed to be in 
some position of command. This official was firm, but very civil 
He told Ransom frankly that the orders were to allow no one to 
enter the square, and that these orders were to be carried out at all 
risk — by the police, if the police found themselves able to do it ; if 
not, by the soldiers. 

" And by the aid ol tYve eaxvcvoxv'^'* "^^xv^xci ^mly asked. 

" Of the cannon — cerla\tv\7,*\l \)cv^x^ \i^ ^xv^ \«k«^'s^:^V >^•as.^Jc«. 
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explicit reply. " But I trust, Mr. Ransom, that your influence and 
your authority over the people will save us from any such necessity. 
We can only obey orders, and our orders are what I have just told 
you. It rests with you, and not with us, to prevent disturbance and 
bloodshed/' 

** And this is supposed to be constitutional government ! " Ran- 
som exclaimed in bitterness. 

I have nothing to do with that question," the officer replied. 

Quite true," Ransom said. " You can only obey orders ; and 
I am much obliged to you for your ready answer to my questions 
and for your courtesy and kindness. Come, Jo." 

They made their way out of the crowd and back to where their 
companions were waiting for them. Then they walked across, 
pushing their way through excited and noisy groups of men and 
women until they got to Charing Cross Station. They went into 
the courtyard and stood there to enter into hasty counsel. Ransom 
could not help observing that one of the men who had come under 
his window that morning was fuming and burning with wrath, and 
could hardly keep himself under control. He was a fanatical-look- 
ing person, with sallow face, long-drawn jaws, and hollow, gleaming 
eyes. Ransom would have felt more at his ease, somehow, just 
then if this particular personage had not made one of the council. 

What was to be done ? One fact was clear — so Ransom put it 
now — to every eye. The day was lost already ; the struggle was 
over. The manoeuvre of the Government had for the time — but 
only for the time — completely succeeded. There was nothing to do, 
Ransom declared, but to meet the various processions, and to ad- 
monish them all to go quietly and peacefully home. 

Why not go to Hyde Park ? " some voices suggested. 

What would be the good of that ? " Ransom asked. " We can 
go to Hyde Park when we like. We came out to-day to occupy 
Trafalgar Square, and assert and maintain our right of public meet- 
ing there. We have failed in that ; there is nothing else we can do 
to-day." 

"Yes, there is, if we ain't cowards," screamed the fanatic. 
" We can wait till the processions come up, and then close our ranks, 
and then and there attack the troops and the police, and bear them 
down by sheer force of numbers." 

Ransom and the saner of his friends ab&o\M\id^ x^\\is«\\si\fi5y«N. 
to this absurd counsel. " Why, you looV,** "SLaxv^ciTcv ^fwC^saeccv^^^ 
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" they would have shot down hundreds of you before you could get 
to close quarters. And what could you do when you did get to 
close quarters ? My friends here and I will not have the responsi- 
bility for idle, useless bloodshed on our heads/' he cried. 

" Then you go away and leave us to do it," the fanatic shrieked. 

" rU not go away," and Til not leave you or any one to do it," 
Ransom fiercely replied. " I shouldn't mind any amount of blood- 
shed you like — ^my own among the rest — if any good is to be got by 
it ; but there's no good to be got by it here." 

His opponent shrugged his shoulders and said no more. 

Ransom was opposed to the suggestion to hold the meeting in 
Hyde Park, partly for the reason he had given, but partly, too, for 
another reason. He dreaded the long procession through such 
miles of streets. He knew that an immense number of his people 
were in their hearts furious against the police ; he had no doubt the 
police were in their hearts furious against the people. He dreaded 
the consequences of even a chance collision between them. The 
only prudent course, he felt sure, was at once to send messengers 
to meet each of the various processions on its way. and bid its mem- 
bers disperse and go quietly to their homes. This counsel pre- 
vailed, and indeed was accepted readily by all but the fanatic, who 
strove hard against it, and only yielded at last in sullen and sus- 
picious silence. Ransom and Binbian were to remain near the 
square meanwhile, to take care that no disturbance of any kind took 
place there, and to endeavor to get the crowd to disperse as soon as 
possible. 

" Thank Heaven," Ransom said to Binbian, " there will be no 
bloodshed, at all events." 

" I don't feel quite certain about that, Rick," Binbian answered 
gloomily. 

Ransom and Binbian went round and round the crowd, which 
had settled itself along all the approaches to the square. They 
talked to every one who would listen, imploring all to go home at 
once, and assuring them that nothing could come of their remain- 
ing, for the processions would positively not come up. Ransom 
could not but be alarmed by the looks of a great number of those 
who made up the crowd. Short as had been his experience of Lon- 
don Witt he knew very well that many of these men were the regu- 
lar roughs and rowdies, atvd evea \}t\^ x^^aNax feiowrY^ of the mt:- 
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" If the smallest disturbance were to happen/' Ransom said to 
his mate, " and the attention of the police were taken up in that 
way, a lot of these ruffians would b^n to sack the shops. I say, 
by Jove, though — ^what's that ? " 

The clash of brazen instruments, and the heavy sounds of big 
drums, and the tramp of measured movement were heard on the 
southern side of the square. 

" Heavens and earth ! '* Ransom exclaimed, ** one of the proces- 
sions is coming up after all. Did no one go out to meet them } " 

" Yes," Binbian said, and he shook his head — " Barclay went ; 
and, I remember now, that crazy fellow went with him. " 

Yes ; the procession from the southern divisions of the metropo- 
lis was coming up with bands and banners — ^a procession many 
thousand strong — ^and was already in sight of the square. 

" These fellows never stopped it at all ! " Ransom exclaimed. 

Ransom and Binbian tried to fight their way through the crowd, 
in the hope of getting between the square and the procession in time 
to stop the forward movement. But it was already too late. A 
larg^ body of police, horse and foot, were pushed out in front of the 
square, and their movement drove the waiting crowd back on the 
approaching procession, and the advance of the procession drove 
that crowd back again on the mass of police. A wild tumult of 
shouting and cheering arose, and it became evident that the proces- 
sion, unacquainted with all that had happened, were trying to force 
their way to the square. The crowds were getting mixed up to- 
gether in inextricable confusion. Suddenly a great rush was made 
from a new direction, and its impulse swept Ransom and Binbian 
away, side by side. 

" Let's keep together, whatever we do," Ransom said ; " this 
may be a bad business." 

What had happened was this. The moment the attention of the 
police became mainly fixed on the advancing procession, an organ- 
ized and evidently premeditated rush was made from the northeast 
side of the square, which swept a mass of the waiting and watching 
crowd away with it, as a torrent might have done. This was the 
rush of roughs and felonry, who saw that the time had now come 
to throw everything into confusion and play their own game. In 
another second the roughs were breaking open some of the shops, 
many of which, although it was Sunday, had their windows \rft&\xM^.- 
\cred and their tempting goods displayed. St\«rai <A Vicw^ ^w^*^?®* 
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had little iron implements in their hands, with which they dashed in 
windows and even battered down shutters. There was a silver- 
smith's shop, near the comer of Northumberland Avenue, which 
was especially tempting to a gang of thieves. They clustered round 
it, and smashed its windows in with almost incredible rapidity. 
They were clearly trained and professional practitioners. The hon- 
est part of the crowd just then were too occupied in the effort to 
get out of the torrent which was driving them on, to pay any atten- 
tion to the work of robbery, or to think of making any effort to pre- 
vent it. Indeed, the rush was so strong and sustained that many 
were merely swept along, and saw nothing of what was going on. 
Ransom and Binbian were swept on thus, until they were driven up 
to the very side of the robber gang ; and. both being pretty strong 
men, they resisted further pressure there, and held tiieir ground. 
Then they became aware of the work that was being done. Bin- 
bian seized one of the robbers and dragged him away ; Ransom did 
the same for another. A few policemen, who had been standing a I 
little way down the Strand, posted there merely to be in readiness 
if anything should happen in that direction, now saw what was 
going on, and plunged boldly into the crowd and forced their way 
into the silversmith's shop. There a fierce fight took place. The 
robbers tried to beat down Ransom and Binbian ; the two fought 
with all their might and main ; the police came to the rescue and 
laid about them vigorously with their batons ; the honest part of the 
crowd were simply knocked about here and there, and did not know 
what to make of the whole thing. The police seized some of the 
ringleaders and tried to drag them out of the throng. 

Let go of me," yelled the man whom Ransom was holding, 
or I'll brain you." 
" I'll not let you go alive," Ransom cried in defiance, and he tried 
to drag his man toward where the police were struggling with their 
captives. The rowdies were far too numerous for the few active 
champions of law and order. Ransom could hear, in all his wrest- 
ling and confusion, the cheering on the south side of the square, and 
could give enough of attention to it to know that there was no 
serious struggle going on there, and that probably the crowd was 
dispersing. The sooner, he thought, the police on that side were able 
to ^ve a little attention to the comer of Northumberland Avenue, 
the better it would be lot B\Tv\>\axv ^sA \vvccv^\l and the uniformed 
champions of law and otto, vjVo >n^\^ ciOaKrwsfc \^^\\^^^sS^ 
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to have rather a bad time of it. Ransom was receiving a shower of 
blows from all sides, and was getting wellnigh exhausted. Suddenly 
a new stampede of some of the roughs took place, and was breaking 
a little lane through the dense throng. Some of the ruffians had seen 
the mounted police begin to move in that direction, and they were 
betaking themselves to flight. One of them was rushing by Ransom 
and the man with whom Ransom was struggling. 

" Bill ! Bill ! Ransom's antagonist screamed out, just after mak- 
ing one other unsuccessful attempt to break away ; ** don't leave me 
here. Blow this bloke's brains out ! " 

Ransom did not hear the words ; Binbian, who was nearer to 
the rough thus appealed to, did hear them. He saw the fugitive 
stop, turn, and fumble for something in his pocket. There was a 
little space now vacant between this man and Ransom. Ransom 
evidently did not know that he was in danger. Binbian flung away 
the man he had been trying to capture — flung him away with such 
force that quite a little rank of other men fell down like ninepins at 
the impulse ; and in another second Binbian Jo had thrown himself 
between Ransom and the enemy who was aiming at him ; and then 
the crack of a revolver was heard, and Binbian lay on the ground. 

Ransom, astounded, relaxed his hold, and his man was gone. 
In that moment the mounted police came up, and such of the 
rowdies as could break away escaped and dispersed, and the cause 
of law and* order was all right once again. 

All this, which it takes so long to tell, took but a few minutes, a 
few seconds, to happen. With the rapidity like that of a theatrical 
transformation scene, the struggle and the confusion were over, and 
Ransom found himself in the midst of a sympathetic crowd of po- 
licemen and decent, still much affrighted, citizens, all eager to lend 
some help to Binbian. Binbian was for the moment quite senseless. 
Ransom and a policeman lifted him gently and carried him into the 
silversmith's shop, the inmates of which now ventured to make an 
appearance. They laid him on a sofa in a little back room. One 
or two policemen came in, and half a dozen people were sent to 
bring in a surgeon. 

Up to this time Ransom had not spoken one word. Even when 
the police officer asked him questions about how it all had hap- 
pened, he gave no answer. He merely shook his head and was 
silent. He could not speak. He could only think of his fevwA^XNa 
\By there, wounded and bleeding ; wounded m \Xve x^^cJsn^ \» ^kn.€s.^ 
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him from danger. He could not believe that the worst was to hap- 
pen. He would not believe it ; he would not think of it. There lay 
Binbian, breathing heavily — he must not die. Oh, impossible that 
such a thing should happen — that Binbian Jo should die ! 

Suddenly Binbian opened his eyes and looked up at Ransom, 
who was bending over him, and smiled a sweet smile. 

" That you, Rick ? " 

" Yes, Jo, it is I. How do you feel ? " 

" Pretty bad, Rick — pretty bad ; " and he still smiled. 

"But not seriously hurt — oh, no, no I— not hurt to death?" 
Ransom cried in agony. 

"Yes; it's all right," Binbian murmured, faintly. "Didn't I 
say I would give my life for yours, if I got the chance ? Didn't I 
say it — listen. Rick — that night when you gave me your last drop of 
water to drink ? Didn't I say it then ? " 

" Oh, yes — indeed you did," Ransom groaned. " But to think 
that it should all end in this ! " 

"It ends well. Rick. Come closer to me — stoop down ; I want 
to say something. Look after Berenice — when this is over. She 
will take it to heart for a time. Promise me. Rick, promise me — 
that you will look after Berenice." 

" Oh, God I I promise," Rick murmured, with a broken voice— 
" I promise." 

"Then that's all right," Binbian said, with a smile positively 
brightening his colorless face. "That's all right, and I can die 
happy. Good-by, dear old chum." 

Then Binbian became somewhat unconscious for a few seconds ; 
he talked about the bush, and he murmured that he was dying with 
thirst. His eyes closed. But he suddenly opened them again, and, 
seeing Ransom, he smiled and said : 

" There's the man that gave me his last drop of water when I 
was dying with thirst. He'll get me some water now, I know. 
He's done many a kind thing for me. We were always such good 
pals. We meant to come to London together, and have a good 
time — ^and perhaps we shall yet, one of these days. Now I want 
him to go and see Berenice, a£^%l(^Ba^M M^E^I^QBc^e." 
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